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S the winter comes down 
on New England, and 
our own birds leave 
A for the South, their 

A places are taken by 






northern strangers, 
a who appear one after 
4 another, now in little 
é 


groups, now in pairs, now in 
flocks of varying size, until the nature 
of the airy society is almost wholly 
changed and the winds are full of 
strange visitors, coming like uneasy 
travellers searching for something 
their native land no longer affords. 
To the careless observer it might 
seem that this annual influx was, to all 
intents and purposes, unvarying in its 
nature, and that each year saw the 
same kinds of northern birds sweeping 
down the fast chilling winds at about 
the same time each year. Really, 
however, _— 
there are 
no two 
seasons in 
which:-the make-up of 
the winter inhabi- 
tants of our New 
England air is the 
same. Sometimes we 
have one set of birds, 
sometimes another, 
though of course 
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each year there are certain species on 
which we can count with absolute 
certainty. 

The generally accepted explanation 
of the fact that in some years we 
hardly see one bird of a kind which 
in the year before was perhaps very 
numerous is that the varying degree of 
cold in the North rules the movements 
of northern birds, and that certain 
species leave for the South only under 
stress of very severe weather and 
the consequent diminishing of their 
supply of food. Of course this is in a 
large measure true; but it seems to me 
that there must be some other reason 
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py, 


Yh, 





ROUGH-LEGGED HAWK, 


as well, for the winter of 1894-5 should 
by its extreme severity, have brought 
us birds from the Arctic Circle itself, 
while as a matter of fact northern 
birds were less abundant than usual 
in the vicinity in which I write— 
southern New Hampshire. Even 
when the newspapers reported the 
most extreme cold over the entire 
northern hemisphere, I looked in vain 
for Arctic visitors, finding only one 
little Hudson’s Bay titmouse,—and as 
these birds are seen much farther 
south than these latitudes even in the 
mildest winters, the presence of this 
one did not signify very much. On 
the other hand, the gold-finches, who 
spend the summer here and never 
think of nesting until the hottest part 
of July, were hanging around, well 
and happy, evidently without the 
slightest intention of starting for the 
South, while the robins and a few lag- 
gard meadow larks stayed on until 
Christmas. 

Of course, once it is over and done 
with, no one can say with any great 
certainty that the past winter has been 
particularly mild or unusually severe. 
For my own part, I know that I always 
have a more or less definite impression 
in the matter; but then, so has every- 
one else, and no two ever seem to 
agree. For once, however, there 
was a pretty general coincidence of 





opinion, and even the old farmers, 
whose stock in trade for years has 
been the “old-fashioned winters” of 
their early days, were forced to admit 
that last winter was a bad one, “old- 
fashioned” in every detail. So one 
was justified in expecting all manner 
of unfamiliar birds; but they did not 
come. In certain ways the effect of 
the cold could be seen; for instance, 
early in November those birds which 
usually straggle along during the 
whole month came with a rush, as 
though some sudden and unwonted 
cold in their Canadian homes had 
driven them south in a solid body. 
Song sparrows, tree sparrows, white 
throated sparrows, fox sparrows and 
little blue snowbirds were everywhere 
in the dead grass and _ frost-bitten 
weeds beside the stone walls and 
fences. For nearly a week they were 
more abundant than I ever remember 
seeing them before. There was no 
time wasted in singing or chasing each 
other through the air; they hardly 
seemed to find time to dust and plume 
their feathers, but devoted themselves 
to the steady and businesslike purpose 
of devouring all the seeds possible 
while daylight lasted. On the fifth of 
the month a large flock of snow- 
buntings came and joined the mob of 
sparrows, and they also seemed to 
have no purpose in life except to fatten 
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themselves 
with as little | 
delay as pos- 
sible. 

The end ar- 
rived quickly, 
for savagely 
cold weather 
came down 
with a roar, 
and the drift- 
ing snow quickly  scat- 
tered the foraging party, 
and all but the snow-bunt- 
ings and a very few tree 
sparrows disappeared. The 
little party of the latter 
was evidently determined 
to stick it out, and at any 
time during the winter I could find a 
number of them on the south side of 
the pine woods,—and they always 
seemed in jolly good spirits. As for 
the snow-buntings, great flocks kept 
arriving day after day, and were inces- 
santly turning and whirling over the 
dead fields and pastures. Before the 
snow came [ could almost walk into the 
midst of a flock before it would rise, so 
confident were the birds of the pro- 
tection of their defensive coloring; but 
the snow changed all this, for on its 
dazzling surface even the light colored 

























snow- buntings 
were -conspicu- 
ous—a fact 
which they evi- 
dently appre- 
ciated, for now 
I found the utmost difficulty in get- 
ting within gunshot. About Christ- 
mas time the whole flock vanished, 
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and it was not until the seventh 
of March that any appeared again, 
and then only in the shape of a 
flock which passed over at a great 

height, flying back directly north. 
In November 
and December 
the rough-legged 
hawks _ appeared 
and became very 
common—egreat, 
strikingly marked 
fellows, no two of 
them alike. They 
would sit all day 
on the limbs of the 
great trees in the meadows, watch- 
ing for mice, and at sunset would 
sail away to the pine woods, where 
they would sleep close to the trunks 
of the tallest trees they could 
find. When the ground is covered 
with snow they go to the salt marshes, 
but with the first thaw they are 
back again and haunt the fresh-water 
meadows until the snow drives them 
to their salt hunting grounds. With 
the spring they are gone, joining the 
flocks which pass over in great flights 
like sea-fowl, bound for the fur-coun- 
tries, where they will hunt for lemmings 
instead of field-mice and ptarmigans 
instead of grouse. In every way these 
rough-legged hawks seem 
more sociable than other 
species, being frequently 
hyp} found in flocks of six or 
4" eight; and when they pair it 
i) is almost always the case that 
the plumage of the male and 


PINE-FINCH. 


female will be similar in 
4p color and markings. 
ip Last winter a pair of 





meadow 
larks re- 
mained un- 
til about 
the first 
of Janu- 
ary; and a 
few gold- 
en - winged 
woodpeckers were as usual to be seen 
at any time. These golden-winged 
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woodpeckers seem to spend more time 
on the ground than other species, and 
their peculiar track in the snow is 
easily to be distinguished from those 
of any other birds. They prefer the 
bare spots where the snow has thawed 
away on the sunny side of evergreen 
forests; and here they will work away 
for hours on some old stump or rotten 
log, quietly however, or at all events 
more so than at other seasons. 
Downy woodpeckers, white-breasted 
nuthatches, golden-crowned wrens 
and brown tree-creepers were quite 
common all winter; but there were no 
hairy woodpeckers, red-breasted nut- 
hatches or ruby-crowns to be seen. 
Chickadees were of course everywhere. 
I never see them singly or in large 
flocks; they fly in families, taking the 
same route through the woods day 
after day. Other birds of similar 
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habits join them, but the chickadee is 
always in the lead. He is a jolly, 
confident little beggar, and is equally 
at his ease with warblers just arrived 
from the tropics or pine-finches from 
Canada. 

Last season I watched in vain for 
pine-finches, redpoles, crossbills or red 
grossbeaks. In March I constantly 
heard notes which I felt sure were 
those of crossbills, but I failed to find 
one. Last year, however, the pine- 
finches came early and stayed all 


winter, flying in close flocks over the 
hemlock woods, where they ravenously 
broke open the cones for the seeds. 
Although these pine-finches are one of 
the smallest birds we have, so many of 
them would frequently light on one 
tree that its top could be seen to shake 
and quiver two or three hundred feet 
away, while the whole flock was 
visible, crawling like flies over the 
thick foliage. The din made by the 
cracking cones was amazing, while the 
air under the trees was full of the 
detached wings of hemlock seeds. 
Both species of crossbills also feed 
on hemlock seeds, but last season, 
although the crop was quite as good 
as usual, no birds, so far as I could 
see, came to eat them. 

Indeed, judging from my own 
experience, [ should say that the 
appearance of northern birds in this 
part of New England was 
extremely irregular and 
uncertain. Some one spe- 
cies or other will be very 
abundant for a year or two, 
and then will almost entirely 
vanish, only an occasional 
straggler being seen for a 
long time. If I understand 
the matter rightly, the birds 
as they move southward not 
only have an ever widening 
territory over which they 
scatter like a charge of shot, 
but the little groups of dif- 
ferent species are constantly 
uniting into larger and more 
widely separated flocks until 
when they reach this latitude 
comparatively few localities can be 
visited each season. When _ they 
do appear it seems to be without 
much regard to the kind of weather 
which we are having or which prevails 
in the lands from which they came. 

The spring arrivals last season 
were later than usual and not very 
abundant; but the fox-sparrows did 
their best to make up for the delin- 
quencies of the northern visitors, for 
instead of leaving silently and suddenly 
for the North early in the spring, a 
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flock remained until the last of April, 
when to my amazement they all burst 
into song and for nearly a week sang 
incessantly 
and = much 
louder than 
I had sup- 
posed to be 
the case 
with them, 
each note 
being quite 
distinct a 
quarter of a 
mile away. 
I took this 
musical ex- 
hibition as 
a particular 
favor, for 
from all I 
can learn 
their full = 
song is, to 
say the least, rarely heard in New 
England. 

In spite of this uncertainty as to the 
exact constitution of the band of pil- 
grims from the North, we can always 
be sure of certain visitors year after 
year; and to one who cares for bird- 
life they are just as interesting mem- 
bers of feathered society as their more 
popular and showy cousins who come 
when the snow vanishes. The different 
species are not so numerous, however, 
as to make it difficult for anyone to 
distinguish most of them at sight. 
Perhaps a word or two of description 
may be of use in aiding lovers of birds 
to pick out the various kinds from 
among the whirling flocks of what, to 
careless observers, are simply —birds: 
live things to be shot, but otherwise 
without individuality or interest. 

Of all winter birds, the snow- 
buntings are perhaps the most con- 
spicuous, both from their color and 
their quantity. On the ground they 
appear to be entirely of a light buff, 
but in flight they show brilliantly 
white with black-tipped wings. They 
are strictly winter birds, and invariably 
fly in large flocks, and are most com- 
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monly seen in open 


country. The 
horned larks and 
Lapland _long- 


spurs might easily 
be mistaken for 
them but for the 
fact that both are 
darker colored with more or less black 
about the head. The true snowbird is 
very different, being short, dumpy and 
slate colored, with a white belly and 
bill. In flight the outer feathers of his 
tail are also seen to be white. He is 
generally seen along the roadsides and 
on the edge of the woods. During 
the summer he lives in the northern 
parts of Maine, New Hampshire and 


Vermont, and the winter finds him in 


the extreme south of New England. 
Here in southern New Hampshire he 
appears about the last of September, 
but is gone before winter fairly sets in, 
returning for a short stay onlyin April, 
on his way north. 

As for the finches, the varieties are 
so much alike in appearance and 
habits at this season that it is very 
hard to tell the gold-finch, pine-finch 
and red-poll linnet apart, while so far 
as I know no one has ever been able 
to distinguish the note of one from 
another. In summer the gold-finch 
is bright yellow with black wings and 
tail; as autumn comes on he fades out 
to the same grayish olive which char- 
acterizes the female and the young 
birds of this species. One would 











BLACK-CAPPED TITMOUSE, 
hardly suspect him of being the same 
bird, so demure is he in his brown coat 
and so different from the brilliant little 
creature of the summer. 

The flight of the gold-finches is very 
curious; they seem to rise in the air 
with a single stroke of the wings, and 
then giide downwards in a long curve, 
—another swift leap into the air, 
another sliding fall, and so on. The 
word “rhythmical” has been used to 
describe this peculiar flight, and it is 
very descriptive, particularly as the 
notes of their song are usually uttered 
at a particular place in their flight, 
with a result that is most musical and 
fascinating. With every strike of the 
wing the direction of their flight seems 
to change, and they never seem to 
have the slightest idea of where they 
are bound, giving one the 
impression of flying and 
singing from very delight 
and good spirits. 

Unlike the pine-finches, 
who joy in densely crowded 
flocks and haunt the hem- 
lock woods and wild lands, 
the gold-finches joy in scat- 
tered groups and love old 
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flock made up of both 
species. The _ red-polls 
are more oiten found in 
white birch trees than 
elsewhere, the buds to- 
gether with those of cer- 
tain fruit trees forming a 
considerable part of their 
food. Close at hand they 
may be distinguished 
from other finches by the 
crimson patch on _ their 
foreheads. 

Crossbills are beautiful 
birds when in full plum- 
age, dull crimson in 
color, though the females 
and young are greenish 
olive. Oftentimes one may see a flock 
containing all possible intermediate 
shades. They have a most extraordi- 
nary way of climbing like parrots 


over the branches of trees, using 
their peculiar beak for an_ extra 
foot if necessary. They are very 


clever at opening the hemlock cones 
in order to get at the seeds, their mis- 
shapen bills seeming to be particularly 
adapted to this purpose. Sometimes 
they appear absurdly irrational, and 
deliberately nest in the coldest part of 
the winter, leaving for the North the 
moment the young birds are able to 
fiy. There are two species, the white- 
winged crossbill and the common red 
crossbill, the former being marked 
by his white bands across the wings. 
The only winter bird in the least like 





them is the pine 


gardens and appleorchards. gf we © grossbeak, a 
This distinction of flight is aS much larger bird 
not invariable, for occa- ‘Z of the same gen- 
sionally pine-finches sepa- Ps eral coloring, but 
rate as they fly, while it is with a_ short, 
not uncommon to find a BROWN TREE-CREEPER. heavy bill in 
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place of the slender bills with over- 
lapping points which characterize the 
crossbills. Grossbeaks are moreover 
heavy, stupid birds, unlike the cross- 
bills, which are extremely active. 

We have only two common winter 
woodpeckers, the hairy woodpecker 
and the downy. Both are checkered 
with black and white, the hairy wood- 
pecker being the larger. Occasionally 
one may see the black-backed and 
the banded-backed Arctic wood- 
pecker, the former easily distinguished 
by his dark color; but both are rare, 
particularly the latter, which is seen 
only at most infrequent intervals. 
The males of both species have a yel- 
low spot on the head, while in all other 
species the effect is crimson. All 
woodpeckers have the feathers of the 
tails stiff and 
pointed, and these 
are firmly braced 
against the trunk 
of trees on which 
the birds may be 
at work. 

Not always, how- 
ever, do these curi- 
ous creatures de- 
vote themselves to 
hard labor; every 
now and then they 
will take a day off 
and abandon them- 
selves to the rap- 


ture of ungovernable “drumming.” 


I have known a_ golden-winged 
woodpecker to select a _ deserted 
bird house inthe orchard for the 


scene of his operations, and drum 
away in apparent ecstasy until he had 
almost rattled it to pieces. Another 
suddenly discovered the zinc ventilator 
on a school-house near by, and it evi- 
dently struck him as a most beautiful 
object. He surveyed it critically, 
decided that it promised good results, 
and gave it a preliminary drumming. 
The racket was amazing, and the 
unexpected success which the bird 
achieved frightened him almost into 
convulsions. He fled precipitately; 
but the fascination of the ventilator 
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was too great to be resisted, and he 
returned with renewed courage. Ina 
little while he became familiar with 
his success, and as a result that bird 
returned again and again throughout 
the entire season. I fear his brain was 
turned with a triumph which was 
enough to make any woodpecker 
conceited. 

Nuthatches have much the same 
habits as woodpeckers; but they are 
much smaller, square tailed, and 
generally bluish gray in color. The 
white-breasted nuthatch is pure white 
underneath, and the top of the head 
and neck are black. When flying, 
the white breast and white under sides 
of the wings are easily seen. The red- 
breasted nuthatch is smaller and 
darker, the color of rusty iron under- 


FOX-COLORED SPARROW. 


neath. His wings are short, and he 
darts in the most uncertain manner 
from tree to tree, more like a beetle 
than a bird. 

Generally speaking, both wood- 
peckers and nuthatches are steady, 
hard-working little animals; but in 
early spring, as the pairing season 
approaches, they get a little unsettled 
and freaky, performing the most inter- 
esting and unusual evolutions in the 
air, darting out from the trunk of some 
tall tree, circling round like a flash, 
and returning to the same spot they 
have just left, and going through 
other manceuvres hard to describe 
and meaningless to human observers. 
And all the time they are uttering 
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cries far more musical than anyone 
familiar only with their unmusical 
voices would give them credit for. It 
is at this season that the woodpeckers 
forget their dignity and formalities 
and riot in the mad drumming I spoke 
of before. 

As for the black-capped titmouse or 
chickadee, everyone knows him, and 
he needs no description. He can, | 
believe, be found on any day in the 
year in almost any grove in New Eng- 
land. Less familiar is the brown tree- 
creeper, a slender, light brown bird 
with a sickle-shaped tail and delicate, 
almost transparent feet. All day he 
will creep round and round, up and 
down the trunks of trees, peering 
into every crack and crevice for in- 
sects or their eggs, his delicate bill 
being too weak to penetrate the 
hard bark. 

Little known also are the golden- 
crowned and ruby-crowned kinglets, 
little olive-green birds marked with the 
brilliant crown patches which have 
given them their names. The golden 
crown is a true winter bird here, but 
the ruby crown is more abundant in 
spring and autumn, and has then a 
song like a canary, only not so loud. 

The ruffled grouse may be found in 
this vicinity throughout the year, but if 
anything is more abundant in winter. 
He is a hardy bird, and thoroughly 


enjoys the cold weather, while unlike 
most birds he is fatter in March than in 
October. When the snow is deep and 
soft enough, he plunges into it head 
first, burrows through it close to the 
ground for some distance, and then 
thrusts his beak up to the surface to 
breathe. In this way he sleeps snugly 
all night and without fear of harm, 
for he has left no track for the fox to 
follow, while not enough of his head is 
in sight to betray him to the hungry 
owls. 

Finally we have the Canada tree- 
sparrow. He may easily be known 
by the clear marking on his back, 
bright reddish brown, black and 
grayish white, while his breast is 
grayish white with an indistinct red- 
dish spot. His head is bluish gray 
with a chestnut crown and with hood 
bands of brown on the cheeks. He 
lives principally on the seeds of weeds 
and grasses, and is generally to be 
found where they are most abundant. 

As the weather grows warmer in 
April, the tree-sparrows begin to 
appear in large flocks on their way to 
the North; and this is the signal for 
the exodus. Soon the whole tribe of 
northern visitors has vanished; but for 
every one that goes a dozen arrive 
from the South, and at last we realize 
that everything comes to an end— 
even a New England winter! 
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GEORGE F. ROOT AND HIS SONGS. 


By Lydia Avery Coonley. 
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The many may lead hosts to battle, 

To the many war’s honor belongs; 

But the few touch the hearts of the people, 

The few give the people their songs. 
T is a happy fortune 
which brings into 
prominence in the 
community one = in 
whom the cardinal vir- 
tues are emphasized; 
who loves the good, 
the true, the pure; whose ideals are 
founded in justice and mercy; who 
worships God his Father and loves his 
brother. Happy the 
youth who, looking at 
such a man, sees him 
altogether worthy of 
reverence. Happy the 
man who meets fame 
with the simplicity of 
a child, and finds his 
sweetest joys in the 
circle of family and ' 
home. The new world 
drew heroes from the 
old; and among their 
descendants are still 
found those worthy 
their legacy of inde- 
pendence, patriotism 
and noble character. 
None who knew 
George F. Root would 
hesitate to place him within these 
honored ranks. 

His ancestors belonged to the ad- 
mirable New England company of 
industrious, high-minded men and 
women. The Revolutionary War 
was a part of their education, and it is 
little wonder that they were alert, 
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energetic and free from false pride. 
Lines of thought were broad. The 
grandfather, Col. Daniel Flint, was a 


Congregationalist, while his two 
brothers were Unitarian ministers. 


Colonel Flint .was a man of many 
interests. He dealt in cattle, carried 
on his farm, kept a public house, was 
representative to the Legislature in 
3oston, taught singing school, was 
selectman of his town, and deacon in 
the church. He was cheerful, affec- 
tionate, courageous and 


generous, 





BIRTHPLACE OF DR. ROOT, 


SHEFFIELD, MASS, 


honorable. The townspeople re- 
spected his judgment, and made him 
leader in all town affairs. 

The entire family was fond of 
music. Dr. Flint of Salem compiled 
the hymn-book and wrote many of the 
hymns used in his church. Another 
brother made a pipe-organ for his 
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house; and Colonel Flint taught sing- 
ing-school and led the choir of North 
Reading, using tunes that to-day 
would scarcely be attempted because 
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of their difficulty. He also had a fine 
home choir. Each of the six daugh- 
ters sang well, and each could accom- 
pany with the bass viol—the only 
instrument they used with their sing- 
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ing. Mrs. Flint also played the bass 
viol, and her husband the flute. Their 
home was the scene of many musical 
gatherings. His rendering of songs 


FREDERICK ROOT, 


and stories was dramatic and impres- 
sive, and her singing was remarkable. 
Music made a large part of their lives, 
and age did not prevent their active 
participation in it. In the old red 
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house, with her great-grand- 
son in her lap, Mrs. Flint 
sang after she was eighty 
years old the superb hymn: 


‘* Head of the church triumphant, 
We joyfully adore thee.” 


At an unplanned family re- 
union about 1847, after the 
beautiful singing of her 
grandson’s celebrated quar- 
tet, they joined in “Old Hun- 
dred,” and the voice of the ¥ 
great-grandmother was’ 
heard above all the others. 
It is said that with no other 
instrument than that marvel- 
lous voice she called to din- 
ner the men working in fields 
two miles away. 

North Reading was the 
home of the Flints. Andover 
lies so near that the students 
often came to join in the 
singing; and the grandchil- 
dren’s memory recalls the 
great fireplace blazing with 
logs, the groups of eager 
singers, and the fine old an- 
thems which sounded in magnificent 
volume through the music-haunted 
house. 

Miss Sarah Flint had a beautiful 
soprano voice, and was the star singer 
of the neighborhood. In the absence 
of a bass viol, she sang without ac- 
companiment. Her sisters could read 
music, but she could not, and she 
learned it by ear, one hearing being 
often enough to enable her to take 
her long and intricate part in the 
fugue. She visited her sister, Mrs. 
Bradford, in Sheffield, and charmed 
with her singing the son of Squire 
Azariah Root, whose family was one 
of the most important in the town. 
He won her heart and hand after long 
wooing. This fortunate youth was 
Frederick Ferdinand Root. His fa- 
ther’s gift to him on his wedding day 
—Nov. 3, 1819—was a newly-built 
house near his own home in Sheffield. 
The wedding journey was made in a 
carriage through the Berkshire hills, 


a 





DR. ROOT’S HOME AT NORTH READING. 


where they drove more than one hun- 
dred and sixty miles. 

Into this new home, on August 30, 
1820, George Frederick Root was 
born. The mother’s choice for his 
name was Frederick Handel; but the 
father thought two Fredericks might 
be confusing, so Handel’s first name 
was selected—and thus the muse pre- 
sided at his baptism. Lullabies were 
useless in getting this baby to sleep. 
He was always a wide-awake listener 
to his mother’s singing, and only by 
silence was he soothed into dreamland. 

In 1826 the family moved to North 
Reading; and there they lived at Wil- 
low Farm, the home that they all de- 
votedly loved. A cousin once said: 
“IT would not for gold love any 
spot on earth as you do this; it would 
be a torment.” But they have found 
it all through life a wellspring of joy. 
Not a few of the sterling quali- 
ties are born in such home love; 
‘arnestness, sobriety, faithfulness 
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and helpfulness are its di- 
rect outcome. 

George’s father taught 
him to play the flute; and 
when eight years old he 
played in church. He 
could use any instrument 
after a short examination 
of it, and his father en- 
joyed taking him to music 
stores in Boston and hear- 
ing him play melodies on 
those he had never tried. 
When thirteen years old he 
could play on thirteen dif- 
ferent instruments. There 
was precedent for this fa- 
cility. It is remembered 
that on a summer day his 
mother and her children 
were on the hill when a 
neighbor with a violin 
under his arm stopped to 
talk with them. “Let me 
take your violin,” said 
Mrs. Root; whereupon, 
greatly to the amazement 
of her children, she tuned 
it and played a lively air, 





DR. AND MRS. ROOT IN EARLY MARRIED LIFE, 


they wondering what other un- As years went on, the little red 
dreamed-of accomplishments their house was filled with musical sons and 
charming mother had. daughters, there being a circle of 


eight, which remained unbroken 
until the year 1895. The blessings 
of a scanty purse helped on these 
gifted children. The exercise of 
one’s faculties in earning a living is 
an excellent promoter of persever- 
ance and patience. The old recipe 
for success, “Give a boy poverty 
and parts,” was followed here. The 
father and uncle built and managed 
atannery. The farm furnished veg- 
etables, grain and cranberries; the 
hills were covered with Nature’s gift 
of berries; and the old orchard 
yielded its fruit. The virtues de- 
velop in such simple surroundings. 
The qualities of the father and 
mother complemented each other. 
Hers was the practical, economical 
vein, always somewhat tried by his 
use of money, in which, however, 
lay the elements of the true appre- 
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ciation which ignores false valua- 
tions and recognizes in money no 
virtue outside its use. Hers was 
thrift for the rainy day; his, free- 
dom for the sunshine. She had 
personal courage and warm sym- 
pathies; he, coolness and discre- 
tion to 
meet emer- 
gencies. 
The quali- 
ties of each 
drew out 
the best in 
the other; 
each recog- 
nized the DR, ROOT’S CHICAGO HOME 
value of THE FIRE. 

the other’s 

point of view, and love and respect 
built a strong and beautiful founda- 
tion for their united lives. 

George was about sixteen when, 
after financial reverses, his father de- 
cided to join a relative in Buenos 
Ayres, leaving his son to manage 
the farm and take care of the 
family. 

Such were the influences which 
developed natural gifts. George’s 
dream of being a musician began 
in early boyhood. The castle in 
the air was easily built; but how 
could the material boy find his way 
into its charmed enclosure? We 
smile at the dreamer; but it is he 
who realizes the ideal. So we 
smile at the poet until the future 
becomes the present and verifies 
his prophetic vision. The castle 
towers shine in hope’s light; the 
impossible step becomes the sim- 
plest one to take; fate secures what 
seems a stumble, and _ behold! 
the boy stands at the castle gate. 

In 1836 George accepted a friend’s 
invitation to go to Worcester, then the 
terminus of the only railroad going 
west from Boston. Returning, they 
were to be met at Boston and reach 
North Reading that night. But in an 
hour of waiting at Worcester he went 
to a music store, and time and train 
were forgotten. When he reached 
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Boston, he called on Mr. A. N. 
Johnson,a prominent musician, 
and secured a place as factotum 
in his music room, albeit the 
questions: “Can you sing?” 
“Can you play the piano?” were 
answered negatively; for he 
had seldom seen a keyboard of 
organ or piano, though he 
could play the flute. It is diffi- 
cult to realize the primitive 
state of music at this time. A 
piano in a country town was a 
rarity, and one player as profi- 
cient as hundreds are now 
would have made a sensation. 

“You must learn to play the 
piano, and you can_ practise 
while I am out,” said Mr. John- 
“You may board at my house, 
and I will give you besides three dol- 
lars a week.” 

No clouds were in that day’s blue 
sky. The novelty of a ride in the cars 


son. 





INTERIOR OF THE LATER CHICAGO HOME, 


became a trifling experience. They 
ran upon iron rails; but his imagina- 
tion, untrammelled by material condi- 
tions, carried him on wings. 

In October the mother bade her 
boy Godspeed. He was her first- 
born son, and the second was with his 
father in South America, leaving six 
younger children at home to care for, 
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VIEW FROM DR. ROOT’S COTTAGE, BAILEY ISLAND, MAINE, 


and hard times certain. But her 
courage did not fail, and it became her 
son’s inspiration. 

The Boston life began with earnest 
practising and note reading, as an off- 
set to making fires and taking care of 
the room. So far no ability for sing- 
ing had appeared, and an attempt to 
join in the bass of simple church tunes 
met with no encouragement. How- 
ever his employer was authority, and 
decreed that he must learn to sing; 
so he began. Mr. Johnson was a wise 
guide for the young musician, and 
urged him on more rapidly than his 
own courage would have prompted. 
Playing at the Wednesday night 
prayer meeting, the two tunes being 
learned each week, led to the surprise 
of a pupil on the piano; and seven 
weeks after his arrival in Boston Mr. 
Johnson made an arrangement with 
him for a year with increase of pay. 





DR. ROOT’S DESK. 


Admission to the Boston Acad- 
emy’s Chorus and an invitation from 
Mr. Lowell Mason to join the famous 
Bowdoin Street Choir came simul- 
taneously, and fixed the purpose to 
sing. His second lesson from Mr. 
George James Webb, the best vocal 
teacher in Boston, developed the fact 
that at the first Mr. Webb thought it 
extremely doubtful whether it would 
be worth his while to try solo singing. 
So little does even the best judge 
know sometimes in the department of 
his specialty. 

At the end of a year Mr. Johnson 
proposed a five years’ partnership, he 
to have two-thirds and Mr. Root one- 
third of what both should earn. Mr. 
Root now had private pupils, was 
playing a church organ and training a 
choir. It was while attending the 
Teachers’ Class of the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music that he became, in an 
unexpected way, one of the instruc- 
tors. He noticed that many of the 
voices, especially among the basses, 
were pinched and hard, and thought 
he would try to help them. He asked 
some of the men to meet him at the 
noon recess for mutual practice, and 
about twenty responded to the invita- 
tion. Taking each separately, he 
sang the octave tones with him, show- 
ing the resonance produced with open 
throat, and devising means to free 
tightened muscles. The men _ were 
delighted, and begged for daily les- 
sons. In the afternoon they told 
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Mr. Mason what they desired, and in 
their eagerness crowded so near that he 
jumped into a chair and, when he 
understood the situation, announced 
that the last hour would be given to 
vocal training under Mr. Root. So 
the unselfish effort to help others had 
its reflex action, as such efforts always 
do, and it introduced one of the most 
important of the musician’s life-works. 
The class teaching thus inaugurated is 
to-day a foundation part of all normal 
schools and conventions. 

Mr. Root’s acquaintance with Mr. 
Jacob Abbott, author of “The Rollo 
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Root and their brother Towner, made 
a home quartet, and practised mad- 
rigals, glees and Mendelssohn part 
songs. Before long they were sing- 
ing with a smoothness and precision 
which had never before been attained 
in America in difficult music. This 
suggested an attempt for the highest 
possible perfection; and the result 
gave evidence of Mr. Root’s ability in 
musical drill and of his appreciation 
of the result of persistent work. In 
the summer vacation they practised 
daily for six weeks—often hours at a 
time—on a repertoire of five numbers, 
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Books,” and father of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, began in the second year of 
his Boston life. It resulted in impor- 
tant changes. Mr. Abbott proposed 
Mr. Root’s going to New York to 
teach in a school just opened by him- 
self and his brothers. He offered 
generous terms. His proposition was 
accepted, and in 1844 work began in 
new surroundings. 

In 1845 Mr. Root married Miss 
Mary Olive Woodman, who belonged 
to a thoroughly musical family and 
was herself a charming singer. This 
was one of the ideal unions over which 
Heaven presides, and Mr. Root was a 
proud and happy man when he added 
the new soprano to his large Mercer 
Street Church choir. 

One of his sisters had a superb con- 
tralto voice. She, with Mr. and Mrs. 


*The excerpts from Dr. Root's music are used 
by permission of the John Church Company. 


until the perfection of precision, unity 
and expression was reached. 

Mr. Root had a definite purpose in 
this work. The leaders of the New 
York musical world had little appre- 
ciation of the value of the simpler 
music, and rather looked down upon 
the New England way of teaching it. 
He was stimulated by the desire to 
show what hitherto unscaled heights 
of difficult concerted singing the pro- 
moters of this music could attain. 
Fortune again favored him, and his 
quartet had the honor of an invita- 
tion to sing at a concert of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, where 
their numbers won enthusiastic ap- 
plause from audience and musicians, 
favorable comments from newspapers, 
and turned the tide of popular 
approval in the direction of Mr. Root’s 
work. 

About 1848, impelled by the diffi- 
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culty of getting suitable music for his 
classes and by a general desire for new 
music for opening and closing reli- 
gious exercises, Mr. Root prepared 
material for his first book, “The 
Young Ladies’ Choir.” Up to this 
time he had done almost no writing. 
He did not solicit a publisher, but 
simply had copies made for his own 
use. Then he and his brother began 
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appear at its head.” Mr. Mason 
finally agreed, but unexpected obsta- 
cles deferred its opening to the sum- 
mer of 1853, when the first Normal 
Musical Institute was held. Its main 
objects and methods are retained to 
this day in such associations. 

In this same year Mr. Root brought 
out another successful book, “The 
Academy - Vocalist.” “The Flower 
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to make manuscript pamphlets of such 
music as he needed. His first pub- 
lished book was “Root & Sweetser’s 
Collection.” 

In 1850 he went to Paris, where he 
studied French and took singing les- 
sons of Alary, then ranked among the 
great teachers. In 1851, still stimu- 
lated solely by class needs, he wrote 
“The Flower Queen”—the first can- 
tata composed by an American. He 
needed so many copies that Mason 
Brothers published it, and it became 
popular. With a strong predilection 
for classical music, he was at this time 
half ashamed of his simple composi- 
tions, and translated his name into 
German, putting forth his early songs 
—“Hazel Dell,” “Rosalie, the Prairie 
Flower,” and others—as composed by 
G. Friedrich Wurzel. 

In 1852 Mr. Root conceived the 
idea of a three months’ session for the 
improvement of teachers in general 
musical knowledge. He went to Bos- 
ton to discuss his plan with Mr. 
Mason, who promptly pronounced it 
impracticable. Nothing daunted, Mr. 


Root said: “I shall have such a class; 
and you are the proper person to 
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Queen” was popular, and “Hazel 
Dell” was sung, whistled, and played 
on hand organs all over the country. 
Composition was thus stimulated, and 
the cantata, “Daniel,” was composed 
and printed at the end of “The 
Shawm,” a church music book pre- 
pared by Mr. Root and Mr. Bradbury. 
The book became popular, but the 
cantata was in such demand that it 
was soon published separately. About 
this time he sent two anonymous four- 
part songs to compete for money 
prizes offered by the publishers of a 
musical paper, and took both prizes. 
In 1856 he wrote the words and 
music of “The Haymakers.” It was 
published in 1857, and in 1858 he con- 
ducted it twenty times in Boston and 
neighboring cities. In 1857 he began 
the teaching of elementary harmony in 
classes—a method suggested to him 
by his work with the blind. This re- 
quired pupils to learn harmony 
through the ear; and what had been a 
dull and heavy study was infused with 
interest. The intervals between the 
Normals were now spent in writing 
and in conducting musical conven- 
tions in various parts of the country. 
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In 1858 Mr. E. T. Root and Mr. C. 
M. Cady started a music business in 
Chicago, and a little later Mr. George 
F. Root became a partner, not, how- 
ever, with any thought of living in the 
West. But the new life attracted him, 
and in 1859 he took a room in the 
store for workroom and library be- 
tween convention engagements. In 
1862, at the request of Mason & Ham- 
lin, he prepared an instruction book 
for harmonium and cabinet organ; it 
had a large sale, and was his first 
important work in the West. 

The war came like a thunderclap. 
The news of the firing upon the flag 
stirred his patriotic heart, and brought 
the first song of the war: “The first 
gun is fired; may God protect the 
right.” President’ Lincoln’s second 
call for troops inspired “The Battle- 
Cry of Freedom.” Its story has been 
often told. At the news of the call, 
words and music together started in 
his mind, and he wrote them within a 
few hours. The ink was scarcely dry 
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simplicity, and expressing unfaltering 
loyalty and courage in its thrilling 
words and inspiring music. It was 
Mr. Root’s strong personal sympathy 
which prompted the perfect expres- 
sion of the emotions alike of soldiers 
and of people. Song after song came 
hot from the fire of his heart. “Just 
3efore the Battle, Mother,” “The 
Vacant Chair,” and “Tramp! Tramp! 
Tramp!” found instant path to the 
hearts of the people. 

3usiness grew, and his publication 
department demanded nearly all the 
time he could spare from writing. 
It became evident that he must give up 
conventions and make his home in the 
West; so in 1863 the family moved 
from North Reading to Chicago. 
About 1872 the Chicago University 
conferred upon Mr. Root the degree 
of Doctor of Music, the title being a 
simple matter of courtesy, and having 
been introduced into America by Mr. 
Root’s suggestion of this honor to Dr. 
Lowell Mason. The Chicago fire 


























when the great war-singers, the Lum- 
bard brothers, came asking for some- 
thing to sing immediately at a war 
meeting. They went over the song 
once, and hurried to the Court House 
steps, followed by a gathering crowd. 
The magnificent voice of one brother 
gave the song, and the trumpet tones 
of the other led the refrain. At the 
fourth verse a thousand voices joined 
in the chorus: 

«* The Union forever! Hurrah, boys, hurrah!” 
The song went into the army, and was 
used in camp, on the march, and even 
on the field of battle. In some com- 
mands it was ordered always to be 
sung before going into the fight. It 
is a veritable battle-cry, superb in its 


brought serious losses, but fortunately 
his unpublished 


manuscripts were 
saved. Work went on; book followed 
book; cantata succeeded cantata. 


Librettos were written by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham, Mr. 
Hezekiah Butterworth, Mr. F. E. 
Weatherly, and others. He produced 
many Sunday School songs, among 
them, “The Shining Shore,” “Jewels,” 
“Ring the Bells of Heaven,” “Knock- 
ing, Knocking, Who Is There?” 

His industry never failed. Five 
and six hours of daily work were none 
too many. The result of this inces- 
sant application carried through a life- 
time is shown in the enormous quan- 
tity of work he accomplished. A 
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partial list of his compositions, coming 
down only to 1890, shows seventy- 
four books, in only five of which were 
others associated with him, and one 
hundred and seventy-nine pieces of 
sheet music. In a recent catalogue of 
one hundred and fourteen national 
war-songs, thirty-six are from the pen 
of George F. Root. Work was his 
pleasure, and he never took an abso- 
lute vacation from it. 

He was not rich in this world’s 
goods. His earnings were at times 
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The permanence of his music lies 
in the inspiration of its simplicity. In 
these days, when education veils itself 
in a mirage of genius, it is common 
enough to produce involved sym- 
phonies and compositions which false 
musical taste dares not condemn. No 
breath of inspiration quickens these 
dry bones which lie in the desert of the 
mediocre. It is genius that writes the 
simple melody to which the souls of 
the people respond, their voices sing- 
ing it at cradle and at grave, and 
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enormous, but his losses by the fire 
were great. At one time his pub- 
lishers had fourteen printing presses 
at work on “The Battle-Cry of Free- 
dom,” and could not supply the 
demand. <A_ single house often 
ordered twenty thousand copies, and 
it is estimated that the aggregate num- 
ber sold was between five and seven 
hundred thousand. “Tramp! Tramp! 
Tramp!” was written near the close of 
the war, and had only a year of its 
influence, but during that time it gave 
a profit of ten thousand dollars. 
Large demand for Mr. Root’s music 
came from England and Scotland. 
In 1886 he crossed the ocean for the 
second time, spending several months 
in musical circles, where he found his 
own compositions exceedingly pop- 
ular, and heard his own songs fre- 
quently sung. Hisfriend Mr. J. Curwen 
Spencer of London surprised him by 
showing in the musical catalogues of 
the British Museum nearly twenty- 
four pages devoted to the titles of 
Dr. Root’s works reprinted in Eng- 
land. He was one of the founders of 
a school of distinctively American 
music, and the English freely acknowl- 
edge his superiority in this field. 


through generations keeping it warm 
at the heart’s fireside. The song 
writer is born, and his heart is the 
heart of a child. Dr. Root’s princi- 
ples as well as his tastes made his 
music simple. He never had fame for 
a motive, and only the impelling force 
of his work brought him before the 
public. He loved the people; their 
thoughts were his thoughts, their 
needs his needs, their life his life. No 
wonder he gave them their songs. 
In his fascinating autobiography, 
“The Story of a Musical Life,” he 
says:— 


‘“*It is easy to write correctly a simple 
song; but so to use the material of which 
such a song must be made that it will live in 
the hearts of the people, is quite another 
matter. Geniuses among musical composers, 
that is, those who invent and give to the 
world new forms of harmonies that live, are 
rare, — but two or three appear in a century. 
Of such Beethoven in his day, and Wag- 
ner in ours, are conspicuous examples. 
There are great composers who, although 
not inventors in the above sense, make use 
of existing material in such new and wonder- 
ful ways that their music not only delights 
and benefits the world, but is regarded ,in an 
important sense as original. Of such, it 
seems to me that Mendelssohn is in the 
highest rank. In all grades, from simplest 
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into two classes in another way. In-one are 
the comparatively few, having the mysterious 
vitality that makes them retain their hold 
upon the hearts of the people after their 
companions of the same grade, perhaps by 
the same composer, are forgotten. In the 
other class are those that create a temporary 
interest and pass away. I do not think a 
composer ever knows when that mysterious 
life enters his work. If I may judge by my 
own experience, successes are usually sur- 
prises, and the work that we think best is 
liable to be considered in a very different 
light by the public. I am one who, from 
such resources as he finds within himself, 
makes music for the people, having always a 
particular need in view. This, it seems to 
me, is a thing that one may do with some 
success without being either a genius or a 
great composer.” 


Such is Dr. Root’s modest estimate 
of his own work. The history of the 
composition of some of his popular 
songs is interesting. He at one time 
undertook to supply music for each 
number of The Musical Review. A 
boy came for copy when none was 
ready, so he turned to his desk and 
found a piece which he hdd written 
months before and thrown aside as 
worthless. For want of something 
better he sent this; and “There’s Music 

The Air” was thus given to the 
world. 

One day when writing at Willow 
Farm, his mother passed through the 
room and laid a newspaper clipping 
before him, saying, “I think that 
would be good for music.” The 
poem began, “My days are gliding 
swiltly by”; and as he read it a melody 
sang itself in his mind. He jotted it 


That was the origin of “The Shining 
Shore.” Later when he took the 
theme to harmonize, it seemed so 
commonplace that he hesitated about 
setting it, and it was not printed till 
some months later. Of this song he 
says: 

‘When in after years it was sung in all 
the churches and Sunday Schools of the land, 
and in every land and tongue where our mis- 
sionaries were at work, and so demonstrated 
that it had in it that mysterious life of which 
I have spoken, I tried to see why it should be 
so, but in vain. This little song is an illus- 
tration of the fact that simple music may have 
vitality as well as that which is higher, and 
that the composer knows no more about it in 
one case than in the other.” 


“The Shining Shore” wasthe pioneer 
of the type of songs known as “Gospel 
Hymns.” Few are so_ universally 
sung as this; and though neither 
analysis nor criticism reveals the 
secret of its power, it testifies to the 
inspiration of its composer. 

“Just Before the Battle, Mother,” 
was written for an extra number of 
The Song Messenger. Being much 
interested in other work, his number 
for the following extra was postponed. 
One day his brother said: “We must 
have that song at once. Write it now, 
while it is on your mind.” In two 
hours it was ready. They tried it over, 
and the brother’s verdict was, “I con- 
fess I don’t think much of it.” The 
composer agreed with him about the 
music, but was a little disappointed, 
because he had been interested in writ- 
ing the words. The song was “Tramp! 
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THERE’S MUSIC IN THE AIR. 


FOR MEN’S VOICES. 


Moderaw. 





1. There’s music in the air, When the infant morn is nigh, 


3 


Tramp! Tramp! the Boys Are 
Marching.” 

It was about 1856 when a publisher 
who had failed in his effort to make 
strictly classical music popular asked 
Mr. Root to write six songs for him. 
They were finished at Willow Farm, 
and Mr. Root said: “Let us choose 
from these six songs the one that we 
think will become most popular. 
The oldest shall choose first, the next 
shall select from the remainder, and so 
on down to the youngest.” The song 
left to the last was “Rosalie, the 
Prairie Flower.” The six were taken 
to the publisher, who said he preferred 
to buy them outright. 

“What is the price of the lot?”’— 
with a bit of sarcasm in the last word. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Root, “as you 
propose a wholesale transaction, you 
shall have the ‘lot’ for six hundred 
dollars.” 

The publisher laughed at the idea. 

“Then give me the usual royalty; 
that will suit me quite as well.” 

But when nearly three thousand 
dollars had been paid in royalties for 


“Rosalie” alone, the publisher con- 


cluded that six hundred dollars for the 
“lot” would not have been an unrea- 


sonable price, es- 
G. F. Roor. pecially as all had 
a fair sale. 

An article ap- 
peared in the 
April, 1895, num- 
ber of the French 
periodical La 
Monde Moderne, 
written by a Jap- 
anese gentleman, 
and relating the 
effect of their bat- 
tle-song, “Le 
Chant de Route,” 
upon the Japanese 
in their late war 
with China. It 
was sung contin- 

—— ually onthe march, 
reviving the faint- 
= ing spirits of the 
soldiers, and mak- 
ing them unmindful of hardships. 
The music of this wonderful song 
proved to be “Tramp! Tramp! 
Tramp!” with not the least variation 
from the notes, though the rhythm 
was slightly changed to suit the Jap- 
anese words. Japan is not the first 
nation which has adopted that stirring 
war-music. In 1867, T. D. Sullivan, 
now a member of Pariiament, wrote 
to its measure, “God Save Ireland,” 
which is to-day the national anthem 
of Ireland. Surely we need not blush 
for setting our “America” to “God 
Save the Queen.” 

Dr. Root is among the men who 
prove that Chicago’s gifts to the world 
are not always to be counted in dol- 
lars. His place in the hearts of the 
people has long been assured, and no 
one in the city was more popular. He 
received instant welcome upon every 
platiorm. When he sang the ballads 
dear to his heart, his full, fresh voice 
discounting his threescore and fifteen 
years and ringing with magnetic 
power, his listeners rose to greet him 
with bravos and waving of handker- 
chiefs. I have never seen an American 
audience rival the French in enthu- 
siastic demonstration except in greet- 
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ing its chief writer of the people’s 
songs. When our nation was strug- 
gling for existence, those songs, as 
truly as gun and sword, won our vic- 
tory. Dr. Root deserves to rank 
among the great generals of the war, 
if active and important service in tent 
and on field merits rank. His war- 
songs are classics. They had reviv- 
ifying power. They brought recruits, 
fired the soldiers with courage, and 
sounded as a knell to their enemies. 
They stirred the depths of patriotism. 
They were the war-cry, the hymn and 
the requiem, and they will echo in the 
hearts of the people to the end of time. 

Among the many anecdotes which 
cluster round these war-songs is one 
of an Iowa regiment which went into 
one of the battles in front of Vicks- 
burg eight hundred strong and came 
out with a loss of more than half its 
number. But those survivors, torn 
and bleeding as they were, came from 
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When only eleven or twelve years old 
he noticed in himself a disposition to 
tyrannize over a younger brother, and 
made a compact with him that upon 
any evidence of unkindness or injust- 
tice the word “Remember” should be 
a talisman between them to restore 
equilibrium. The first syllable from 
the younger brother’s lips was always 
enough to stay hand and voice. He 
was still young when an uncle said to 
him, “George, you have taught me 
lessons of generosity and kindness.” 
His devotion to his home circle was 
unfailing. He took charge of the 
younger brothers and sisters—not as 
a task, but as a privilege. One sister 
went to Alabama to teach, and fearing 
she might be lonely, busy young man 
as he was, he wrote to her every day. 

His personality was unusual. He 
was tall, erect, graceful and courtly. 
His fine, strong face, his kind eyes, 
his pleasant smile, and above all the 
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4 
1. My days are 


the fight waving their stained banners, 
and singing: “We'll rally round the 
flag, boys, we'll rally once again.” 
The sweetness of the tender home 
songs touches the other extreme, and 
thrills a different chord. “Mary of the 
Glen”; “Love thy Mother, Little 
One”; “Grieve not the Heart that 
Loves Thee”; “Rock Me to Sleep, 
Mother,” are airs blending pathos and 
joy as only an artist can unite them. 
Dr. Root’s boyhood was marked by 
unusual responsibilities, and was not- 
able for its earnestness and dignity. 
His strong, independent character had 
early development. Conscience was 
never paralyzed by lack of use. He 
listened intently to the still, small 
voice, and obeyed its admonitions. 


swift-ly by, And 


G. F. Roor. 


a pilgrim stranger, 





atmosphere of friendliness which he 
carried made him a centre of interest 
aside from his music. He was re- 
served, retiring and unpretentious; yet 
although modest almost to shyness, 
he never lost consciousness of the 
divine power outside of himself but 
working through him. He could be 
stern on occasions when the exercise 
of his powerful will was needed, but 
justice was a strong characteristic. 
Those who have worked with him 
know how entire was his certainty of 
what he himself wished to do, and yet 
how unfailing his consideration for his 
assistants. “ ‘Listens’ is not a good 
word to sing; ‘slumbers’ is. Would 
you be willing to substitute it?’ He 
took a trip of many miles last year 
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DR. ROOT’S LAST MANI SCRIPT, WRITTEN ON THE MORNING OF AUGUST 6, 1895, A FEW 


HOURS BEFORE 


to ask this simple question. He was 
exact and persevering, and impressed 
those qualities upon each scholar. 
One of his instruction books brings a 
smile, as if he were speaking the words 
instead of writing them, for they have 
often been heard from his lips. On 
nearly every page is printed: “If you 
make mistakes, you are playing too 
fast.” This gives a keynote to his 
teaching. Perfection was the ideal to 
be reached by slow and careful work. 

He was truly generous, and many 
in humble life Have reason to know his 
regular and unfailing recognition of 
past service. He had strong sym- 
pathy for young composers. He was 
ready to read their songs and music, 
to criticise and to suggest, always 
giving them patient attention, without 
regard to his own occupations. 

He was methodical in his work. 
His desk was a model of neatness and 


HIS DEATH. 


order, and he could not have left it 
in more beautiful condition when he 
rose from it for the last time, had he 
known that he was bidding it farewell. 

His public work and the adulation 
it brought him might easily have 
spoiled a weaker man. They never 
affected him. Nothing rivalled in his 
eyes the beauty of home and home 
love. He had keen appreciation of all 
good qualities, and his own character 
was so true that he interpreted kindly 
the lives of others. He met his 
friends at their best, and stimulated 
them to new heights. His memory 
was tenacious of the things it is well 
to remember, and he had the rare art 
of forgetting those that it is well to 
forget. 

His nature was deeply religious. In 
his teaching he began each day’s work 
with devotional exercises, and the sim- 
ple talks he then gave are ranked by 
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many as not the least valuable of his 
instructions. He was a member of 
the Swedenborgian Church, and in all 
things an exponent of its beautiful 
ideals and high principles. 

He was beloved by the public as 
sincerely as in his home. No one who 
was present at the ovation given him 
at the War Song Concert, in Chicago, 
in February, 1895, can forget the 
modesty with which he received the 
thunders of applause which greeted 
him. They were a spontaneous trib- 
ute first to the man, as he came for- 
ward upon the platform set with tents 
like a camp and filled with soldiers, 
and then to the composer and singer. 
After he had given his great war-song, 
when his voice rang out with the 
strength of a man in his prime, Mr. 
Robert Lincoln rose first in his flag- 
draped box, the audience rose after 
him, and huzzas and bravos rang, and 
rang, and rang again, as if they would 
never cease. And they rang the 
longer and the louder because the man 
and singer stood with the simplicity 
of a child to receive them. 

Each of Dr. Root’s six children is 
gifted musically as well as in other 
directions. His son Frederic W. is 
a prominent musician of rare ability; 
his daughter Mrs. Clara Louise Burn- 
ham is a popular novelist; and all 
have achieved distinction in various 
lines. The circle of relatives numbers 
more than thirty; and the gatherings 
of this “clan” are unique and interest- 
ing. Music is always a feature. No 
one who ever heard it will forget 
“Hail, Smiling Morn,” the glee in 
which the whole family joined; and 
nothing could be more delightful 
than to have Dr. Root seat himself 
at the piano and sing the ballads he 
loved—chief among them, “The Ivy 
Green,” which he rendered with mag- 
nificent voice and a dramatic power 
which thrilled every listener. 

Twelve years ago one of Dr.Root’s 
sisters built a cottage at Bailey Island, 
in Casco Bay. Her example was 
contagious, and now nearly forty 
members of the family spend their 
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vacations on the island. This sum- 
mering among his kindred amid beau- 
tiful natural surroundings of sea and 
hill was a keen delight to Dr. Root. 
It was his habit every morning to go 
down the island path, call at the door 
of each sister’s cottage for a good- 
morning greeting, and then return to 
his own home for work. Between 
his house and his son’s stands a flag- 
staff. He took loving care of its flag, 
raising and lowering it daily, and 
guarding it from too boisterous 
winds; and it was he who had set it 
flying on the morning of the day 
whose close found it at half-mast 
because of his death. 

The work of the last months of his 
life interested him unusually. He left 
half-finished a cantata for adults. His 
last completed work is a patriotic 
cantata, which he greatly enjoyed 
writing; and this tribute to the flag 
is a fitting close for his patriotic life. 

The date of the golden wedding of 
Dr. and Mrs. Root was Aug. 28, 1895; 
and family and friends anticipated it 
by monthsof preparation. More than 
fifty of the relatives were to assemble 
on the island. Gifts had been pre- 
pared, poems written, songs com- 
posed. But when the day came, the 
bridegroom and the bride were sep- 
arated by the wide river across which 
none looks from shore to shore. The 
eight brothers and sisters expected to 
join in the celebration of the day; 
but the first-born of that circle on 
earth was also first born into heaven; 
and the family gathered without its 
head. 

Dr. Root’s life was one of crystal 
beauty, and the end was as he would 
have chosen. On August 6, a perfect 
summer morning, he took his usual 
way down the island path and back to 
his congenial work. He left his man- 
uscript on his desk at noon, gave his 
arm to his beloved wife, and they went 
to dine with their son, intending to go 
sailing in the early afternoon; but in- 
stead death called. His independent 
spirit was saved infirmity and helpless- 
ness. From life and work and love 
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on earth he passed to life and work 
and love in heaven. 

Peace was the message written on 
the strong white face, never more 
beautiful in life than in death. He lay 
in his home on the green hill, with 
those he loved near by. The decora- 
tion of the Loyal Legion was on his 
breast, and the flag he loved covered 
his casket. He disliked funereal sym- 
bols and all emblems of woe; none 
were present here. There was no sign 
of mourning in darkened rooms or 
sombre crape. The sun streamed 
through open windows; the murmur 
of the sea came faintly in with the 
beat of the waves; and the white gulls 
flew like messengers of light. No 
hearse. was drawn before the door. 
Across the island grass, with the sea 
stretching to the far horizon, and the 
sunshine lighting his way in death as 
in life, loving hands carried the dear 
form to the white boat, on its way to 
its resting-place near the old home 
at North Reading, beside the parents 
he had honored. 

It is a habit of the family to sing the 
Doxology at all their gatherings. It 
is a part of Christmas reunions; it is 
sung standing as a grace before 
Thanksgiving dinners; and at his re- 
quest the circle of more than forty 


relatives sang, with the voice of their 
leader for the first time silent: 
‘* Praise God from whom all blessings flow ” ; 


and though the voices faltered, they 
did not fail, but carried the harmony 
on to the great Amen. 

Dr. Root left a legacy which tran- 
scends his music—the legacy of inspir- 
ing example. His pure, strong, beau- 
tiful life is more eloquent than words; 
and kindred, friends and countrymen 
may well join in a “Praise God” of 
thanksgiving for the Christian man- 
hood which distinguished this noble 
American citizen. 


Not for him was the golden wedding ; 
He lay on the silent bier 

That wonderful summer morning 
When we called and he did not hear. 


For with silver-lined clouds white in sun- 
shine, 
Blue sea gently lapping the sand, 
He went from his dear island cottage 
To the mansion his Father had planned. 


The flag that he loved was his cover, 
The message of peace on his face, 

When hands that he loved bore him onward 
To rest in earth’s tender embrace. 


There could be no weeping and mourning, 
There could be no funeral knell; 
For the angels said ‘‘ Hail!” to their com- 
rade, 
When we said to our comrade, ‘‘ Farewell!” 
a 





TO-DAY. 
By Mary Clarke Huntington. 


E said we loved, and loving should remember 
W Each tender glance, each thrilling finger touch; 
To-day kneels Eros by an ashen ember 
And marvels that his flame could burn to such. 


Yet more than dream and more than slow forgetting 
This idyl of our past. A touch divine, 

Born of a vague desire, of half regretting, 
Seems resting sometimes on your heart and mine. 


Hushed then the clamor of life’s incompleteness; 
Joy for a moment thrills us through and through; 

With all of bitterness deep drowned in sweetness, 
We feel heart-young again—and love is true. 














JOSEPH AND SHAKESPEARE. 


By Lynn R. Meekins. 


UR model suburban settlement 
is on a single-track railroad. 
There is no store of any kind in 

the place, and the hucksters are irreg- 
ular. When the meat fails to come 
from the city and the condescending 
gentlemen with the hooded wagons 
pass us by, we eat eggs. If you hap- 
pen to find a cook-book very much 
worn in the egg chapters, you will be 
safe in returning it to Sunnybrook 
Park. We were speaking of it at the 
doctor’s, and after a minute of abstrac- 
tion the doctor said: 

“If the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of the soul be true,—I do not 
believe it is true, but you cannot 
always tell about such things,—and 
if in the next existence we should find 
it true, I think as friends and neigh- 
bors we should agree to flock 
together.” 

The idea of flocking, by a correct 
but unexpected logical process, led to 
the proposition that we form a literary 
club. We were distinctly not literary. 
Indeed our only literary passions—to 
borrow Mr. Howells’s phrase—were 
those resulting from the neglect of the 
train clerk to throw off our morning 
papers. But we needed something 
intellectual, and the idea seemed to fit. 

Our first trouble was in the name. 
We wanted it distinctively American. 
In our modest way we desired—after 
the doctor had expressed it for us— 
to honor a meritorious but unremem- 
bered genius. Every member was 
requested to present a suggestion. 
Irving was voted down because he 
had been overused in the literary club 
business. Poe fell before the protest 
of a vice-president of a W. C. T. U. 
Then Howells was unjustly slaugh- 
tered in the primaries, because Mrs. 
Hopson said his women were not sat- 
isfactory. Mr. Bloom suggested 
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Longfellow, but Miss Henderson 
replied that if he were chosen she 
would not be able to think of the club 
without repeating “Life is real, life 
is earnest,” and that was worse than 


Mark Twain’s “five cent fare.” “Why 
not Mark Twain?” The question 
came from several members. At first 


the double name was objected to, and 
when a Twain club was mentioned 
somebody quietly but promptly said 
it sounded like the deuce. We were 
getting deeper and deeper, and the 
doctor proposed that we compromise 
the matter. We did so and called it 
the Shakespeare Club. 

When it came to the election of offi- 
cers, Hopson said rather solemnly: 

“It seems to me there is only one 
man for president. Our recent litera- 
ture has pointed the way. Our most 
popular hero is a medical detective; 
our later novels are full of diagnostics, 
analyses and clinics; and Pegasus 
when not galloping over a graveyard 
or drawing an ambulance is capering 
nimbly to a doctor’s gig. I nominate 
the doctor.” 

From the start the club was a great 
success. Because he has a lot around 
his house, the average suburbanite 
soon begins to imagine that his fence 
encloses the larger part of the world. 
We had been growing selfish at Sun- 
nybrook, and the new club drew us 
from our shells and made us think of 
better things. We began very timidly, 
and our first proceedings consisted 
mainly of refreshments, but in good 
time we attacked the question of 
Shakespearian criticism. Owing to 
our inexperience and the individual 
reluctance to open the way, we had to 
abandon the plan of skirmishers and 
make a general assault. So every 
member was ordered to present his or 
her views on the women of the im- 
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mortal bard. The sketches were to 
be brief, in order that they might be 
crowded into one evening. We did 
our duty faithfully, and the program 
started out with great promise, but 
gradually it fagged and a feeling of 
despair settled like a nightmare upon 
us. The trouble was we had all pil- 
fered from the same book, and we sat 
there a lot of crushed and self-con- 
victed plagiarists. 

We dropped literature and sought 
to drown its memory in the dissipation 
of cards and theatricals. The club’s 
popularity continued with all except 
Sarah Dorton and John Black, who 
were approaching matrimony in long 
executive sessions which were dis- 
turbed once a week by the club meet- 
ing. Next to the club, John and 
Sarah were the main reliance of the 
Park. They had expected to be mar- 
ried before, but owing to the 
unlooked-for and very inopportune 
inconsistency of a jury in upholding a 
will from which John, as the counsel 
of the plaintiff, had great hopes, the 
date had been postponed. The match 
met with the favor of the Park’s popu- 
lation, but it was being too long 
drawn out. The Dorton house was 
the highest in the place. Gradually 
it became a Park weakness to regulate 
the night by the lone light in the 
parlor. “John is still there” was 
always understood. It grew so 
habitual that the nervous ones would 
wake up just before twelve to see if it 
was burning. An epidemic of insom- 
nia was threatened, and it was sug- 
gested that a committee wait on the 
court and ask it to reconsider its 
action and follow the usual course and 
break the will. But the worst of it 
was the effect upon Mr. Dorton. He 
was mildly insane about his furnace 
and insisted on attending to it the last 
thing every night. So, after John 
would leave, the father would array 
himself in dressing gown and solemnly 
make his way to the cellar. 

Near the end of October the Shake- 
speare Club met at the Addersley 
house, and after the music the servant 


question arose in all its grim and 
ghastly vigor. The tariff, silver and 
all other issues then uppermost in the 
heated political campaign went into 
eclipse. Mrs. Addersley said with 
considerable eloquence: “These mug- 
wumps complain about rotation in 
office just because there is a change 
every four years. The servant ques- 
tion is a million times worse than rota- 
tion in office—it’s a perpetual motion.” 

Hopson suggested that as most of 
the trouble came from the furnaces it 
might be a good idea to codperate. 
3y this means those who wanted nei- 
ther the expense nor the trouble of 
the maintenance of a man-servant 
could get the necessary work at small 
cost. If the Shakespeare Club had 
done nothing else for Sunnybrook this 
service would alone have doubly justi- 
fied its existence. Six of us decided 
to try Hopson’s plan. All was ready 
except the man, but out of the doubt . 
came Joseph. 

Whence he came or how no one 
exactly knows. Our only knowledge 
is that he appeared. Hopson argued 
it out in this irregular manner: The 
Shakespeare Club was responsible for 
Joseph; the Shakespeare Club came 
from the doctor’s idea about flocking; 
and the doctor’s idea about flocking 
came from an egg: therefore Joseph 
was ab ovo. He was past middle age, 
with a deep black solemn face and 
with a certain manly dignity in spite 
of his stooped shoulders and_ his 
curious legs. His conversation was 
an imposing parade of jumbled sylla- 
bles. We thought him daft at first, 
but when the doctor explained that 
big words and big linen dusters and 
big pills were three failings of the 
negro race, we accepted the explana- 
tion. 

Joseph settled the question of pay 
by leaving the “rememberation” to 
our sense of justice, which was a dol- 
lar a week each, giving him a salary 
of six dollars. He was reticent about 
his place of residence, but said in a 
general way that he lived near the 
“elected” cars. Mr. Dorton trained 
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him, and when he announced his per- 
sonal satisfaction the rest of us had 
nothing to add. 

Joseph was a blessing. He doubled 
the comfort and cheerfulness of the 
Park. There were no more late 
breakfasts and cold houses. He 
came before six and started the drafts. 
By seven there was a glow in each of 
the six homes. He was the herald of 
the morning, crying out gossip and 
pious philosophy in the dawn. As a 
result the cooks were always up in 
time to talk with him, and his thin, 
penetrating voice often drifted into 
the second-story window where we 
were lazily recognizing the necessity 
of meeting the duties of another day. 

One morning we heard him say: 
“My! my! my! I jest do sartinly wish 
ole Mr. Shakespeare could ’a’ seen and 
writ about one of these fine new fur- 
naces of the which I am the superin- 
tendent and manager. It’s jest like 
life, so it is:—-mighty pretty when it 
starts out—clean inside, shiny on the 
kivver, drafts all on, and plenty of 
nice new coal; little slow at first, but 
burnin’ faster and faster and gittin’ 
hotter and hotter and sendin’ nice 
warm air all through the house and 
makin’ joy all around; but bime-by 
blue flame gits white, black coal turns 
to ashes, grates chock up with clink- 
ers,—and where’s heat then? All 
burned out. Jest like life—jest like 
life. And ole Mr. Shakespeare could 
a writ a whole book on it.” 

“What in heaven’s name does that 
negro know about Shakespeare?” we 
asked; and before we could solve the 
mystery something happened. A 
burglary not far from our place caused 
a general purchase of firearms. One 
morning about five o’clock Hopson 
heard a person trying to effect an en- 
trance into his house. Without paus- 
ing to investigate, he began to fire in 
the direction of the noise. The man 
made a dash for the next house, and 
another volley sent him on to the 
third, by which time the Park was 
aroused and new pistols were being 
tried by their owners. Finally the 
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man was heard running through the 
lower field, and afterwards there was 
silence. We had to attend to our own 
furnaces that morning, and we felt like 
dealing rashly with Hopson. His 
claim, that as Joseph was an hour 
ahead of time the mistake was natural, 
did not entirely remove our sense of 
wrong. Later in the day the follow- 
ing note was received and circulated: 
Gentlemen: 
Mr. Hopson, 

Sir: Kindly inform the gentlemen of your 
place that a dollar a week do not include 
bein shot at. I know I were a little early 


but hereafter you needn’t look for me till 
daybreak. 
Respecfully, JOSEPH MACBETH. 
Tis a vile thing to die, my gracious 
lord, 
When men are unprepared and look 


not for it. — Shakespeare. 


P. Bs 


It was the first time we knew his 
last name. Its inappropriateness 
soon appeared; for this Macbeth did 
not murder sleep. He acquired a 
habit of slumbering at his work. We 
found that he carried a volume of 
Shakespeare, and when he and Shake- 
speare were left together he soon 
nodded. John Black, quick to grasp 
the possibilities of the codperation 
scheme, secretly negotiated with 
Joseph, who agreed for an extra dollar 
a week to attend to the Dorton fur- 
nace’s midnight necessities. The first 
night Joseph fell asleep, and John 
tried to wake him by gentle taps on the 
window. Failing in this, he found an 
opening through which he threw a 
pebble, with such effect that it re- 
quired many days to get all the expla- 
nations straight and to allay the gen- 
eral prejudice against John for the dis- 
turbance. 

The Shakespeare Club felt itself in 
honor bound to solve the mystery of 
Joseph’s book. He did not want to 
tell us at first, but finally he confessed 
that it was given him in return for five 
coupons. Anybody using five bot- 
tles of Dr. Quack’s “Conservator of 
Health” and sending on the coupons 
would receive any one of more than a 
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hundred of the classics of literature. 
“I took this,” Joseph explained, “be- 
cause it had more pages than any of 
the others, and I’d heard our preacher 
use the name in one of his sermons.” 

“What do you think of Shake- 
speare?” 

“T went to a circus oncet,” he re- 
plied, “and saw a man pile more things 
than you can git in a two-horse cart on 
top of one another and keep ’em bal- 
anced. Seems to me that Mr. Shake- 
speare is mostly as wonderful as that 
man was. He kin pile more big 
words on the end of a pen and tangle 
’em up more than anybody I ever read 
after,_and the more they try to git 
away from him the more he holds on 
to ’em. But what I like about him 
most is that he’s down on doctors.” 

The Shakespeare Club began to 
study Joseph much more assiduously 
than Shakespeare. All of us had a 
certain admiration for the person who 
had an opinion of Shakespeare not 
borrowed from the books. Joseph’s 
was crude, but it was personal and 
honest. We began to waylay him 
and draw him into conversation, but 
he developed melancholy tendencies. 
To the cooks he spoke of symptoms. 
He detailed diseases, especially “am- 
monia,” and some of his peculiarities 
of symptom included “permission 
fever” and “information of the throat.” 

One day we suggested to him that 
he call in the doctor. The whites of 
his eyes seemed like moons in the 
desolation of night. “They kill,” he 
exclaimed,—and gradually we got 
him to explain. He brought forth the 
copy of Shakespeare, and showed be- 
tween its pages clippings from patent 
medicine almanacs relating cases 
miraculously cured after physicians 
had given up all hope. He laid spe- 
cial stress upon*the case of a man 
seventy-eight years old, who had been 
cured by two bottles, so that he “could 
now jump up and pop his feet twice 
together before he touched the 
ground.” 

“Ole Mr. Shakespeare knowed the 
doctors,—deed he did, sir,—and 
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that’s why I like him.” 

For three days Joseph was missing. 
It was suspicious, because he haddrawn 
his pay in advance. It was critical, be- 
cause winter was on in earnest and our 
happiness depended upon him. We 
never appreciated him as we did then. 
We determined to seek him. As the 
only Shakespearian scholar in the 
place, our Club took a formal interest 
in his welfare. Personally we wanted 
him with deep and solemn reality. 

Three miles away we found his 
house. The door was not locked. 
When we pushed in, we saw no one at 
first; but a closer look showed in the 
gloom of the adjoining room Joseph 
sitting by the bedside of a wasted 
woman almost as black as he was. 
He was reading to her in a sing-song. 
He would pause to assure her the 
medicine would work. Suddenly he 
heard a noise, and when he recognized 
lis visitors he became agitated. The 
commotion caused the woman to faint, 
and Joseph’s poor trembling hand 
went hopelessly to his forehead. The 
doctor advanced and took charge. 

“She is not dead,” he said; “she has 
only fainted from weakness, but she is 
about as near starvation as any person 
I ever saw.” 

Then for the first time we fully 
understood Joseph. He had made 
his poor wife the victim of patent 
medicine almanacs and nostrum ad- 
vertisements. The Shakespeare Club 
had tried almost everything from pro- 
gressive euchre to an evening with 
Browning, but charity had not come 
within its experiences. It took care 
of Joseph and Sarinda, and saw them 
restored to health—Joseph to the fur- 
naces and Sarinda to the kitchen of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Black, who were 
married shortly after John got a new 
trial of the will case and succeeded in 
breaking it. 

Sarinda says she was not sick until 
Joseph went crazy on symptoms and 
Shakespeare, and Joseph confesses 
the mistake he made was in not taking 
all of Shakespeare’s advice and throw- 
ing physic to the dogs. 








READING DANTE WITH LOWELL. 


By Frederic M. Holland. 


Y pleasantest memory of Harvard 
College is of meeting Mr. Low- 
ell once or twice a week in his 

study on Oxford Street, where we went 
through the /nferno and Purgatorio with 
his help. My impression is that we 
were cut off from the Paradiso by the se- 
cession of South Carolina in 1860. Our 
ascent from the infernal regions was in 
the summer of 1859, when he gave us a 
supper of strawberries and cream, real 
cream brought from Arcadia by a special 
messenger. He also handed us copies 
of Giotto’s portrait, inscribed with our 
names and the words, “ With cordial 
remembrances from J. R. Lowell.” On 
mine he wrote these two passages from 
Dante’s Convito : 
** Canzone, io credo che saranno radi 

Color che tua ragione intendan bene, 

Tanto lor parli faticosa e forte. 

Onde se per ventura egli addiviene 

Che tu dinanzi da persone vadi, 

Che non ti paian d’essa bene accorte 

Allor ti priego che ti riconforte, 

Dicendo lor, diletta mia novella: 

‘ Ponete mente almen com’ io son bella.’ ” 

( Trattato II.) 


* Avvegnache ciascuna virti sia amabile nell’ 
uomo, quella é pii amabile in esso, ch’ @ pit 
umana, e questa é la giustizia.” 

(Trattato I., Cap. XT1.) 


The extract in verse may have been 
meant to tell us that Dante’s poetry has 
a beauty of form which makes it well 
worth study, in spite of the difficulty of 
understanding his mighty thoughts. ‘The 
other quotation gives the opinion of both 
poets, that justice is the most levable of 
virtues, because the most peculiarly hu- 
man. 

All this work he did without the slight- 
est remuneration, wholly outside of his 
regular duties, and at no one can tell 
what loss of better company. We were 
only a dozen young men, either under- 
graduates or divinity students, and 
scarcely any of us had ever met him be- 
fore. My own invitation may have come 
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through his nephew, who was in the class 
of 1858. What I remember most dis- 
tinctly is that he treated us from first to 
last as if we were his equals and were 
putting him under great obligation. No 
one else did so much for the students at 
Cambridge then, not even in the Divinity 
School; and I am glad to express my 
gratitude. 

After the lapse of time, I cannot speak 
confidently about his methods; but I 
remember that they were in one sense 
decidedly modern. He did most of the 
work; and we were never questioned 
or called upon to translate. When we 
ventured to say a word, it was received 
most courteously ; but we found out at 
once that the best way to use our time 
was in listening. He did take pains to 
see that we picked up some elementary 
ideas of Italian grammar; and it may 
have been in this connection that he told 
us the following story: He was once 
in Italy with a young man who tried to 
tell a beggar to go to the devil. He 
meant to say Andate al Diavolo, but un- 
fortunately his first word was Andiamo, — 
“Let. us go.” At this the beggar took 
off his hat and told how delighted he 
should be to go anywhere in such good 
company. 

Such anecdotes sprang up every now 
and then, out of the steady stream of 
translation and explanation. We heard, 
for instance, that nothing is so much to 
the credit of a modern Italian as to bear 
a name which Dante mentions some- 
where. Even an ancestor at the bottom 
of the cruel pit is proof of descent from a 
good old family. 

I also remember Mr. Lowell’s telling 
us, when we came to Sorded/o, that he 
would be glad to give his copy of Brown- 
ing’s poem about the troubadour to any 
one who could understand it. Of Shake- 
speare he said he always knew when his 
own quotation from any play was cor- 
rect, for if he left out the original word 
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dour to anyone who could understand 
it. Of Shakespeare he said he always 
knew when his own quotation from 
any play was correct, for if he left out 
the original word he could never find 
any other which would fill the place. 
I am of course nowhere telling more 
than the substance of his remarks. 

He did give us essentially this ac- 
count of why he was sent away from 
Harvard, early in the summer of 1838, 
to pass some months under suspension 
in what the young man then called 
“this infernal Concord.” The depart- 
ment of rhetoric was from 1819 to 
1851 under the charge of Professor 
Edward T. Channing, brother of the 
famous philanthropist. The pro- 
fessor’s chief care was to make the 
students write plain English, and he 
was annoyed by the obscurities of 
Lowell’s themes. These latter were 
all the more puzzling, because they 
contained many fragments of verse, 
which ostensibly were quoted from 
“one of our early poets,” but which 
were new to the professor. The lat- 
ter’s dignity did not permit him to in- 
quire about the authorship; but he felt 
the need of lecturing Lowell on ob- 
scurity before his class. He began by 
reading one of his most ambiguous 
passages aloud, with the intention of 
making him explain it and then calling 
public attention to his embarrassment. 
Accordingly he took pains to have the 
passage sound as much like nonsense 
as possible and then said exultingly, 
“Well, Mr. Lowell, is that the way in 
which you wish to have that passage 
understood?” “Yes, sir,” was the re- 
ply. “And so,” said Mr. Lowell to us, 
“he could do nothing but rusticate 
me.” 

His father tried to make him a law- 
yer, but allowed him to quit the pro- 
fession when he found out that his 
clients were living on him. The only 
exception was a big negro sailor, who 
had been cheated badly by his captain. 
Mr. Lowell managed to get back his 
wages, but would take no pay. The 
grateful fellow asked “Lower”—for 
that was the way in which he com- 
bined his benefactor’s name and pro- 
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fession in broken English—to give 
him an old coat as a keepsake. The 
next day he came back to the office in 
great delight to show “Lower” how 
good a fit it was. The sleeves were 
half way up his arms. Years after- 
ward the sailor hunted up “Lower” in 
Cambridge to beg him to accept a bit 
of curiously carved ivory, some gold 
dust and a little canoe. “Of course I 
couldn’t take the gold dust,” said Mr. 
Lowell, “but I did let him give me the 
canoe and the ivory.” 

All I remember hearing about his 
later life, in these bits of talk with us, is 
that he was then occupied through the 
forenoon, every alternate Saturday, as 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, He 
once told us that he was so much 
pleased with an article recently sent in, 
that he was going to read it to us when 
we next met. At that meeting, how- 
ever, he told us that the contributor’s 
use of the phrase “coup d’etats of Provi- 
dence” had reminded him so strongly 
of Quinet as to make him turn to the 
Frenchman’s writings; and there he 
had found the article, word for word. 
He read us his own translation in- 
stead. 

Perhaps we were at the farthest from 
Dante when he told us the following 
story: There was once a deacon on 
Cape Cod, who heard early one morn- 
ing that there had been a wreck on the 
beach near his house. He hurried 
down with a couple of pillow-cases, 
filled one with sugar, hid it under the 
bank, and went on to look for more 
groceries. While he was gone, a 
neighbor came along on the same er- 
rand, caught sight of the pillow-case, 
emptied it into his own bag, and re- 
filled it with sand. By and by the 
deacon returned, empty-handed, and 
carried off his pillow-case, without 
noticing the change. In fact, he filled 
his sugar-bowl and tried to sweeten 
his coffee before he found out how 
badly he had been treated. Then he 
was so indignant that, as he confessed 
afterward, “I was almost wicked 
enough to wish there might never be 
another wreck on this here coast 
again.” 














INDIFFERENCE. 
By Madison Cawein. 
Each path she passes by 


Are over-fain to kiss again 
Her feet and then to die. 


." is so dear, the wildflowers near 


She is so fair the wild birds there, 
That sing upon the bough, 

Have learned the staff of her sweet laugh, 
And sing no other now. 


Alas! that she should never see, 
Should never care to know, 

The wildflower’s love, the bird’s above, 
And his, who loves her so! 
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NEWBURGH BAY. 


THE OLD CANTONMENT AT NEWBURGH. 


By Russel Headley. 


FEW miles back from 
the Hudson, near New- 
burgh, lies the old Revo- 
lutionary camp ground. 
The place is well-nigh 
deserted now, and save 
the ploughman on the 
distant hillsides, or an 
occasional fowler among 
the coverts in the swale, 
there is little of human 
life seen amid its soli- 
tudes. The historic 
values of other places 
have long been  ac- 
corded public recogni- 
tion; organizations composed of 
patriotic descendants of Revolution- 
ary sires have sought out for com- 
memoration many of those spots 
which are linked with important inci- 
dents of the past, and states have ex- 
pended large sums for the purposes of 
preservation or restoration of places 
valuable for past associations; but this 
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site has so long been passed unkindly 
by, that now even memory begins to 
make its rounds with halting gait 
around the old camp ground. And 
yet there are few localities in our land 
more worthy of lasting regard; for 
there are none more closely identified 
with the crucial events of the formative 
period of the Republic than this un- 
visited and neglected spot. Reminis- 
cences of a heroic past linger over its 
fields and dreary wastes; associations 
the most precious cluster around the 
hills and dales of this last cantonment 
of the Army of the Revolution, 
‘* Where Washington hath left 
His awful memory 
A light for after times.” 

Let us trust that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the nation will awake to a 
proper appreciation of the claims of 
this spot for public recognition, and in 
some signal manner acknowledge the 
long deferred obligation due to the 
lives and acts of those men who here 
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exhibited the highest patriotic virtues. 

The long period which has elapsed, 
with the absence of all care, has suf- 
ficed to destroy most of the interesting 
features of the by-gone days; but it is 
still possible to find traces of the 
army’s occupation and fix accurately 
the locations of the different divisions. 
The present causeway by the willows 
was constructed and used by the sol- 
diers, while the parade ground care- 
fully formed of flat stones still exists, 
hidden away in a dense thicket. The 
once limpid spring into whose waters 
the soldiers with quirp and merry jest 
oft plunged their old canteens is there 
yet, although it is now foul and pollu- 
ted by the beasts of the field, its banks 
mired beneath the feet of cattle. A 
few walls of soldiers’ dwellings still re- 
main standing in the tangled wild- 
wood and the clumps of briers; but the 
indifference of so many years has 
borne full fruit, and most of the habi- 
tations are levelled with the ground 
and their sills lie mouldering in the 
woods. This scene of desolation and 
decay speaks more eloquently than 
words of the vast change between now 
and then, while the air of desertion 
which broods over the spot presents a 
sharp and pathetic contrast to the life 
and activity witnessed here over a cen- 
tury ago. 

As we look back through the long 
vista of one hundred and _ thirteen 
years, the present fades from view, and 
memory brings dimly before us the 
place as it appeared in the long ago, 
spreads out before our sight among 
these wilds a regularly laid out city, 
peopled with many hundreds of stal- 
wart warriors clad in the blue and 
buff, and for a little space restores 
once more the ancient stir and life of 
a camp. Many of those illustrious 
dead who stand high up on the na- 
tion’s roll of fame have left their last- 
ing impress upon the scene. Often 
has Washington trod those slopes, 
or moved through the now oblit- 
erated streets of the cantonment; 
while Greene, Knox, Wayne, Heath, 
Steuben and many others who helped 
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make our history were frequent and 
familiar visitants, during the many 
months the troops were stationed here. 
On frequent occasions the great leader 
repaired here with a sad and heavy 
heart, and passed anxious hours in 
consultation with his trusted officers 
over the pressing dangers. Truly it 
is holy ground, and deserving of every 
patriot’s veneration; for it has been 
consecrated by the tears and prayers 
of the bravest and best of America’s 
sons. 

It was in the latter part of October, 
1782, that the Continental Army 
slowly descended the slopes of Storm 
King, and marched to this, its last 
camp. We read in Surgeon Thatch- 
er’s Journal :— 

‘* At reveille of the 26th inst., the left wing 
of the army under the command of General 
Heath decamped from Verplank’s Point and 
marched to the Highlands; took up our 
lodging in the woods without covering, and 
were exposed to a heavy rain during the 
night and day. Thence we crossed the 
Hudson to West Point, and marched over 
the mountain called Butter Hill; passed the 
night in the open field, and the next day 
reached the ground where we are to erect log 


huts for our winter quarters, near New 
Windsor.” 


The right wing, under General 
Gates, followed a few days later. 

The men here gathered together 
were fresh from the siege of Yorktown, 
and were all battle-scarred veterans of 
the war. Some with bleeding feet 
had stained the white snow of Valley 
Forge in that awful winter; others had 
served from the beginning of the war, 
and had proved the quality of their 
patriotism on many a field. Little 
preparation seems to have been made 
for the reception of the troops at New 
Windsor, and they were compelled to 
build their homes in the heavy forest 
which covered the land. The army, 
however, set cheerfully to work under 
the supervision of General Heath, fell- 
ing the timber, clearing the hillsides, 
and erecting their rude habitations 
against the coming winter. These 
huts were built of logs and stone, and 
were of one story, about fourteen by 
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sixteen feet and about six feet in 
height. The roof was formed of split 
oak slabs, sloped only one way, and 
the chinks were stopped with clay. 
The cantonment was laid out in 
streets, upon which the huts faced, and 
occupied both sides of the valley, 
through which ran a pure brook 
named Silver Stream. The subor- 
dinate officers had their quarters in the 
rear of the main line of huts, while the 
officers of higher rank occupied bar- 
racks on the hill, or were lodged in 
farmhouses in the vicinity. The Mar- 
quis de Chastellux, who visited Wash- 
ington at his headquarters at New- 
burgh in December of that year, and 








viewed the cantonment, thus describes 
it as it was at that time :— 


‘**On the 7th, I took leave of General 
Washington. Col. Tighlman accompanied 
me on horseback to show me the road and 
the barracks which serve as winter quarters 
for the American army, which were not 
quite finished, though the season was far 
advanced and the cold very severe. They 
are spacious, healthy, and well built, and 
consist of a row of log houses containing two 
chambers, each inhabited by eight soldiers 
when complete, which makes five to six 
effectives; a second range of barracks is 
destined for the non-commissioned officers. 
These barracks are placed in the middle of 
the woods on the slope of the hills and 
within reach of the water. As the great ob- 
ject is a healthy and convenient situation, the 
army are on several lines not exactly parallel 
with each other. But it will appear singular 
in Europe, that these barracks should be built 
without a bit of iron, not even nails, which 
would render the work tedious and difficult 
were not the Americans very expert in putting 


wood together. After visiting the barracks 
I regained the main road.” 

The troops encamped here com- 
prised all of the national army except 
a few regiments at West Point and 
vicinity, and consisted of two New 
York regiments, two New Hamp- 
shire, one Rhode Island, two New 
Jersey, ten Massachusetts regiments, 
and a Maryland battalion. 

When the hutting of the army was 
finally completed, the hospital and 
bakeries provided for, and everything 
made snug against winter, the soldiers 
erected on an eminence hard by a 
building which was destined to be- 
come historic. This edifice when 
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OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


completed was capable of holding sev- 
eral hundred men, and was christened 
“The Temple of Virtue”; but for some 
cause not necessary here to investi- 
gate, it quickly lost its original name, 
and was thereafter designated indis- 
criminately as the Temple, New 
Building, or Public Building, by con- 
temporaries, but in history has come 
down all these years bearing the name 
of the Temple. Chaplain Ganno says: 
“On my return to the army we en- 
camped at Newburgh (New Windsor) 
and erected some huts and a place for 
worship on Lord’s day.” If that was 
the sole and original purpose for 
which it was built, it did not long re- 
tain that distinctive character, as it 
was used also as a place of general 
assemblage and amusement. The of- 
ficers met in it for deliberation and 
counsel, and other meetings were held 
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there relating to the various matters 
incident to camp life. During the 
time the army was encamped here, the 
building was also used by the Masons 
of “The American Union Lodge,” 
which worked under a travelling dis- 
pensation. 

It is an interesting fact that in this 
Temple was completed the organiza- 
tion of the Order of Cincinnati.* 
We read in Heath’s Memoirs :— 


‘‘June 19: A number of officers of the 
army, viz., several general officers, and offi- 
cers commanding regiments and corps, met 
at the New Building, and elected his excel- 
lency, Gen. Washington, President General ; 
Gen. McDougal, Treasurer ; and Gen. Knox, 
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Secretary, pro tempore, to the order of the 
Society of the Cincinnati.” 


We cannot understand at this day 
the intense feeling of disapprobation 
which the organization of this society 
aroused in the country, nor appreciate 
the sentiments which caused the storm 
of popular indignation to break out so 
violently and rage so furiously against 
the order as at one time to cause the 
members to seriously make up their 
minds to disband. In view of the 
calm and peaceful history of the order, 
the grave perils to our institutions 
so strenuously urged against its exist- 
ence at the time seem ludicrous indeed. 
The origin of this celebrated society 
was innocent enough, the motives 


* The details of this organization, and especially of the 
early meeting at Steuben’s headquarters on the opposite 
bank of the Hudson, will be given in a special article on 
the subject in an early number of the magazine.—Ed/stor. 


which led to its institution worthy and 
natural ones. Thatcher writes:— 


‘While contemplating a final separation 
of the officers of the army, the tenderest 
feelings of the heart had their afflicting oper- 
ations. It was at the suggestion of General 
Knox, and with the acquiescence of the com- 
mander-in-chief, that an expedient was de- 
vised by which a hope was entertained that 
their long cherished friendships and social 
intercourse might be perpetuated, and that 
at future periods they might annually com- 
memorate and revive a recollection of the 
bonds by which they were connected.” 


At the time the army went into this 
cantonment at Newburgh, although 
peace had not yet been declared be- 
tween the two countries, it was gen- 
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erally understood that the war was 
over and that it was merely a question 
of time when the independence of 
America would be formally acknowl- 
edged by Great Britain. The strug- 
gle being therefore practically at an 
end, the attention of both officers and 
men naturally turned to a considera- 
tion of the form of government which 
would be most beneficial for the 
young nation. The long period of 
relief from active duty which ensued 
after the army went into winter quar- 
ters afforded both time and opportu- 
nity to discuss this vital question in all 
its bearings; and many minds seem to 
have inclined eventually to the conclu- 
sion that a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment would best conserve the in- 
terests of the country. Thus the 
freedom so hardly earned was ex- 
posed to destruction even while the 
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OFFICIAL MAP OF CAMP-GROUND AT NEW WINDSOR, 
COPIED FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE POSSESSION OF THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
+t Hasbrouck’s was Washington’s Headquarters. 
¢t John Ellison’s was General Gates’s Headquarters. 


The stream designated on the map as “‘ Beaver Dam”’ is a misnomer. It should be “ Silver Stream.” The swamp 


was known by the former name, but the stream never was. The location of the Rhode Island Regiment is omitted. Its 
place was probably taken by the Maryland troops, who arrived later. 
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hand was stretched out to receive the 
prize. Let us not, however, harshly 
condemn those old veterans, whose 
mistaken judgment would have estab- 
lished a monarchy, but rather find 
some excuse for an error which was 
founded upon the opinions held by 
most of the thinking men of that age. 

In the first place, we must remem- 
ber that republican ideas were not as 
widely disseminated, or held in the 
same esteem, as at the present day. 
In fact, at the inception of the Revo- 
lution, but few of the people had any 
idea of eventually founding a republic. 
Even at the outbreak of hostilities but 
a small number of men contemplated 
an absolute separation from the 
mother country. We must also re- 
member that that was an age in which 
a limited monarchy was considered by 
the great mass of mankind as the most 
beneficial to the people at large. 
Republics were regarded with distrust, 
and naturally so, since every republic 
up to that time had gone down in 
violence, or suffered destruction 
through its own inherent weakness. 
While, therefore, the natural trend of 
events during the war had solidified 
public opinion in demanding indepen- 
dence of England, the growth of re- 
publican ideas had by no means 
attained great proportions. When 
these men who had undergone every- 
thing which humanity could be called 
upon to endure to free their country 
from despotic power viewed the 
evident unfitness of those long in 
control of the government and recog- 
nized the confusion everywhere prev- 
alent, it was natural that they should 
look for nothing but chaos in the 
future, should power be continued in 
the hands of those who had so clearly 
demonstrated their unfitness to rule. 
They looked with nervous apprehen- 
sion upon the future of their country, 
unless the reins of government were 
safely lodged in some firm hand. 
Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that a limited monarchy 
should have been regarded with favor 
by many true lovers of their country. 
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This conclusion reached, there would 
be no question that the choice of a 
ruler would fall upon Washington. 

Colonel Nicola, a trusted friend of 
Washington, was deputed to approach 
him upon this subject. The magni- 
tude of the offer might well dazzle any 
man; for here was an opportunity to 
gain a crown and retain in his hand 
permanently the supreme power of the 
state. He had merely to assent, and 
the matter was settled without blood- 
shed or any strenuous opposition; for 
outside of the army there were none 
who could resist if they would, and 
within the army none who would. 
Washington’s conduct on this occa- 
sion shows the perfect character of the 
man. The pomp of power, the glam- 
our of a throne, were influences which 
do not appear even to have knocked 
at the outer door of his pure heart. 
The only feelings awakened in his 
bosom by this proffer were those of 
wrath that he should be deemed will- 
ing to lend himself to such a scheme. 
His reply cannot be impressed upon 
the youth of the land too often, and 
should be read as a companion-piece 
to the Declaration of Independence. 


‘¢ Sir, with a mixture of great surprise and 
astonishment, I have read with attention the 
sentiments you have submitted to my perusal. 
Be assured, sir, no occurrence in the course 
of the war has given me more painful sensa- 
tions than your information of there being 
such ideas existing in the army as you have 
expressed, and which I must view with ab- 
horrence and reprehend with severity. For 
the present the communication of them will 
rest in my own bosom, unless some further 
agitation of the matter shall make a disclos- 
ure necessary. I am much ata loss to con- 
ceive what part of my conduct should have 
given encouragement to an address which to 
me seems big with the greatest mischiefs 
which can befall my country. If I am not 
deceived in my knowledge of myself, you 
could not have found a person to whom your 
schemes are more disagreeable. At the 
same time, in justice to my own feelings, I 
must add that no man possesses a more seri- 
ous wish to see ample justice done the army 
than I do, and as far as my power and influ- 
ence in a constitutional way may extend, 
they shall be employed to the utmost of my 
ability to effect it should there be any occa- 
sion. Let me conjure you, then, if you have 
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any regard for your country, concern for 
yourself or posterity, or respect for me, to 
banish these thoughts from your mind and 
never communicate, as from yourself or any 
one else, a sentiment of the like nature.” 
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Thus was the movement not only 
checked, but ended, so that rione could 
mend it, and matters were henceforth 
allowed so to shape themselves as in 
the end to result in that happy form of 
government which we now enjoy. 
The birth of the Republic took place at 
Philadelphia, but its gestation was on 
the banks of the Hudson. 

Washington was soon afterwards 
called upon to face another movement 
also fraught with the gravest peril to 
the country. For some time the 
army had been in a dangerous temper. 
The condition of both officers and 
men had long been deplorable. All 
were poor, the only difference between 
them being one of degree; some were 
more wretched than others, but all 
were reduced to straits which each day 
grew more desperate, while the future 
held out no hopes of amelioration. 
Congress had been frequently impor- 
tuned to grant some relief, but paid no 
attention to the appeals, nor so far as 
appearances showed, did it intend to 
give the matter the immediate con- 
sideration which the exigencies de- 
manded. While a feeling of intense 
dissatisfaction had long been preva- 
lent in the army, patriotism had kept 
these sentiments in the background 
while an enemy remained in the field 
to menace the nation. The feelings 


of resentment, however, were only 
lying dormant and needed but an 
opportunity to blaze forth in full 
strength. The keen eye of Wash- 
ington had long marked 
this, and he _ sought 
in vain to avert an ex- 
plosion. As early as 
October, 1782, he had 
laid before the secretary 
of war the deplorable con- 
dition of the troops, and 
warned him of the inevita- 
ble result such distress, 
combined with the con- 
sciousness of inexcusable 
_ neglect, would produce. 
iapapigatiaetie’ ‘The evils [he writes] of 
N OLD DRAWIN ‘ A ° 
which they complain, and which 
they suppose almost remedi- 
less, are the total want of money, or the 
means of existing from one day to the other, 
the heavy debts they have already incurred, 
the loss of credit, the distress of their fam- 
ilies at home, and the prospect of poverty 
and misery before them. . . . You may rely 
upon it, the patriotism and long suffering of 
this army are almost exhausted, and there 
never was so great a spirit of discontent as 
at this instant. While in the field, I think it 
may be kept from breaking out into acts of 
outrage, but when we return into winter 
quarters, unless the storm is speedily dissi- 
pated, I cannot be at ease respecting the con- 
sequences. It is high time for peace.” 


This letter produced no effect. The 
same indifference was manifested by 
the government, and no steps were 
taken to allay the growing feeling of 
discontent. It was, therefore, with 
such a spirit as Washington had de- 
scribed, and with a keen sense of in- 
jury and wilful neglect from the gov- 
ernment, that the army went into 
winter quarters in the fall of 1782. 

The result predicted by Washing- 
ton occurred. The minds of the 
soldiers, relieved from the strain of 
active duty in the field, speedily found 
in the idleness of a camp full leisure to 
review their present condition, and 
consider in all its dreary aspect the 
desperate outlook which confronted 
them. They were forced to face the 
fact that they were soon to be turned 
adrift penniless and in most cases ab- 
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solutely destitute, without hope of ever 
obtaining their pay so long in arrears, 
and without knowing where to look 
for means to relieve their own immed- 
iate necessities or provide support for 
those dependent upon them. It was 
plain that the situation demanded 
some prompt action; and the first 
steps taken by the army at New 
Windsor were regular and proper. 
They held a meeting and having 
drawn up a memorial to Congress, 
fully setting forth their condition and 
the sum of their demands, sent it to 
that body in December, in charge of 
a committee. Congress, however, 
paid no attention to this appeal of the 
army, but treated the remonstrance 
with an indifference which was as un- 
Wise as it was unjust. As the months 
wore slowly away, with no action on 
the part of Congress, mutterings grew 
into angry clamors, and in March the 
storm broke out. Washington, who 
had anxiously watched the growing 
of irritation, pictures in a letter written 
to Hamilton only a few days prior to 
the culmination of the trouble the 
serious aspect of the situation :— 


‘* The predicament in which Iistand as a 
citizen and soldier is as critical and delicate 
It has been the 
The 


as can well be conceived. 
subject of many contemplative hours. 
sufferings of a complaining army 
on one hand, and the inability 
of Congress and the tardiness 
of the States on the other, are 
the forebodings of evil, which 
are more to be deprecated than 
prevented. . . . The just claims 
of the army ought, and it is to 
be hoped will, have their weight 
with every sensible legislature 
in the United States if Con- 
gress point to their demands and show, if 
the case be so, the reasonableness of them, 
and the impracticability of complying with 
them without this aid.” 


In March, an anonymous address 
calculated to arouse all the slumbering 
passions of the army was freely circu- 
lated through the camp. This paper, 
after recapitulating the sufferings of 
the soldiers and pointing out the in- 
difference exhibited by Congress to 


ay 
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all their just demands, broke out in 
impassioned language :— 


‘‘If this be your treatment while the 
swords you wear are necessary to the protec- 
tion of your country, what have you to ex- 
pect from peace, when your voice shall sink 
and your strength dissipate by division, when 
those very swords, the instruments and com- 
panions of your glory, shall be taken from 
your sides, and no remaining mark of your 
military distinction be left you but your in- 
firmities and scars? Can you consent to re- 
tire from the field and grow old in poverty, 
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THE SITE OF THE TEMPLE, 

wretchedness and contempt? Can you con- 
sent to wade through the vile mire of de- 
spondency and owe the remnant of that life 
to charity which has hitherto been spent in 
honor? If you can, go and carry with you 
the jest of tories, the scorn of whigs, and 


what is worse, the pity of the world.” 


The paper advised the army to pro- 
ceed to extreme measures, and back 
their demands with force, and ap- 
pointed a meeting the next day at the 
Temple to agree upon a course of 
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FROM THE EAST. 


action. This paper was the spark 
needed to fan into a blaze the smoul- 
dering embers of discontent, and the 
bitter mood in which the army re- 
ceived the address augured the adop- 
tion of the most violent counsels which 
might be advanced at the meeting. 

Washington, having foreseen the 
danger, was prepared to meet it. Ex- 
ercising his rare discretion, he did not 
pursue the fatal course of prohibiting 
the meeting, but issued an order, 
couched in language calculated to 
allay the excitement in some degree, 
by which the date of the meeting was 
postponed to four days later. Im- 
mediately after the issuing of this 
order, a second anonymous letter by 
the same author was issued, in which 
the writer reasserted the principles 
contained in the first and exhorted the 
army to stand firmly by its rights. 
He also artfully endeavored to turn 
Washington’s order to his own ad- 
vantage. 

‘** Till now [he wrote] the commander-in- 
chief has regarded the steps you have taken 
for redress with good wishes alone; his os- 
tensible silence has authorized your meet- 
ings, and his private opinion ratified your 
claims. Had he disliked the object in view, 
‘ould not the same sense of duty which for- 
bade you from meeting on the third day of 
the week have forbidden you from meeting 


FROM THE WEST 


on the seventh? Is not the same subject 
held up to your view? and has it not passed 
the seal of office and taken all the solemnity 
of an order? This will give system to your 
proceedings and stability to your resolves.” 


Washington wrote immediately to 
the President of Congress in reference 
to this unfortunate occurrence :— 


‘*It is with inexpressible concern I make 
the following report to your Excellency. 
Two days ago anonymous papers were cir- 
culated in the army, requesting a general 
meeting of the officers the next day. A copy 
of one of these is inclosed. About the same 
time another anonymous paper purporting to 
be an address to the officers of the army was 
handed about in a clandestine manner; it is 
also inclosed. To prevent any precipitate 
and dangerous resolutions from being taken 
at this perilous moment, while the passions 
are inflamed, as soon as things had come to 
my knowledge the next morning, I issued the 
inclosed order.” 


The crisis was indeed the most 
serious which could befall or threaten 
the infant nation. The army was on 
the verge of revolt, the very existence 
of the government was at stake, and 
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the disorders consequent upon such a 
violent interference with the right of 
government as was likely to follow 
might have given such encourage- 
ment to our foes as to prevent the 
successful negotiations for peace so 
nearly accomplished and impart fresh 
hope to the king, whose strong aver- 
sion to making terms with America 
was well known, of yet reducing his 
rebellious subjects to submission. 
Amidst this storm so pregnant with 
disaster, which threatened the shaking 
fabric of government, history presents 
no grander spectacle than that of 
Washington standing firm and stead- 
fast as a rock, opposing a determined 
front to all the forces of disorder and 
confusion. 

The situation in which Washington 
was placed was one the most trying 
to his heart. His perfect knowledge 


of the justice of the demands urged by 
his long-suffering and ill-used army 
sympathy, 


awakened his warmest 
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constituted authority impelled him to 
exert every means of influence he pos- 
sessed to prevent the action urged in 
the anonymous letters. He sent for 
every officer with whom he possessed 
the slightest influence, and endeavored 
by appeals to their patriotism, or their 
love and affection toward himself, to 
secure their codperation in his efforts 
to restrain all unlawful action on the 
part of the army. What his feelings 
were during those few days of grace, 
we shall never know. Washington 
was a man who always held himself 
well in hand, and had long learned 
to exert absolute control over his 
emotions. Amid charging squad- 
rons, in victory or defeat, in days of 
sorrow and nights of grief, amid the 
blackest gloom or in the brief light 
which at rare intervals pierced the 
clouds of adversity which for so many 
years hung low over the American 
cause, he was always the same to out- 
ward eyes—serene, calm and equable. 
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while the neglect of the authorities 
to make some provision for the settle- 
ment of the unadjusted claims and 
long arrearages of pay met his severe 
condemnation. All these feelings, 
however, were subordinated to his 
feeling of obedience to the law, while 
his knowledge of the disastrous effects 
upon the body politic of any exhibi- 
tion of armed resistance to lawfully 


The world saw only the firm, deter- 
mined face, heard only words of en- 
couragement and confidence fall from 
those lips; of his real state of mind, 
men might guess, but could not know. 
During his long sojourn on the Hud- 
son, few indeed were the hours when 
care did not sit heavy on his soul. , If 
the walls of that old stone Headquar- 
ters could but speak, what pathetic 
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tales might they not unfold of what 
passed during the long vigils of the 
night, when all others slept and he was 
alone with God! 

Washington at first had determined 
not to attend the meeting appointed to 
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be held at the Temple, but after some 
deliberation he changed his mind and 
resolved to be present and make a 
personal appeal to the officers as- 
sembled. On the adjourned day he 
set out from headquarters on horse- 
back and, riding to the Temple, which 
was already thronged, dismounted 
and passed through the doors. Deep 
silence ensued in the crowded aud- 
ience as that loved form entered the 
building and moved along the bare 
floor toward the platform at the end 
of the hail. He ascended it, and pre- 
pared to read his carefully composed 
address to the assemblage. But in his 
anxiety he forgot his glasses and, 
while pausing to adjust them, turned 
towards his old soldiers his face glow- 
ing with tender love, but pathetic in 


its sadness, and said: “These eyes, my 
friends, have grown dim, and these 
locks white in the service, yet I never 
doubted the justice of my country.” 
Then he read his grand address. But 
the necessity for it had ceased: those 
few eloquent opening words 
had already gained the vic- 
tory. They fell like living 
fire upon every heart, while 
before the minds of all 
flashed in a moment the 
“remembrance of all that 
their great leader had been, 
had done and undergone 
for them,—how neglect 
had never soured him, de- 
feat discouraged, nor cal- 
umny called forth even a 
plaint, as he patiently la- 
bored on in the service 
of his country. All hearts 
were at once melted with 
emotions of love, and the 
full tide of patriotism rose 
again as these closing 
words fellupon their ears:— 


‘*By thus determining and 
thus acting you will pursue the 
plain and direct road to the 
attainment of your wishes. You 
will defeat the insidious designs 
of our enemies who are com- 
pelled to resort from open force 
to secret artifice, and you will give one more 
distinguished proof of unexampled patriotism 
and patient virtue, rising superior to the 
most complicated sufferings, and you will by 
the dignity of your conduct afford occasion 
for posterity to say, when speaking of the 
glorious example you have exhibited to man- 
kind: Had this day been wanting, the world 
had never seen the last stage of perfection to 
which human virtue is capable of attaining.” 


Washington’s task was done; and 
with a low bow to the audience he 
turned and left the building. As the 
sound of his footsteps died away, 
Knox sprang to his feet and, in a 
voice faltering with emotion, offered 
a resolution declaring that their chief 
possessed the full confidence of the 
army and enjoyed their unalterable 
love and affection. General Gates, 
who was in the chair, put the motion, 
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and it was carried with a hurrah and 
without a dissenting voice. The peril 
was over; the patriotism of these gal- 
lant men had triumphed on this, as on 
all occasions, when appealed to, and 
the army henceforth submitted pas- 
sively to its fate. And this spot, 
where Washington won his greatest 
victory and rendered the highest ser- 
vice to his country, is practically 
unknown and wholly uncommem- 
orated, save for a modest pile of field 
stones, raised by pious hands in the 
vicinity. 

Major Shaw, a participant on this 
memorable occasion, wrote: 





‘¢ Happy for America that she had a patriot 
army, and equally so that Washington is its 
leader. I rejoice in the opportunity I have 
had of seeing this great man in a variety of 
situations; —calm and intrepid when the 
battle raged; patient and persevering under 
the pressure of misfortune; moderate and 
possessing himself in the full career of vic- 
tory. Great as those qualifications de- 
servedly render him, he never appeared to 
me more truly so than at the assembly we 
have been speaking of. On other occasions 
he has been supported by the exertions of 
an army and the countenance of his friends, 
but on this he stood single and alone. 
There was no saying where the passions of 
an army which were not a little inflamed 
might lead: but it was generally allowed 
that further forbearance was dangerous and 
moderation had ceased to be a virtue. Un- 
der these circumstances he appeared, not 
at the head of his troops, but, as it were, in 
opposition to them, and for a dreadful mo- 
ment the interests of the army and its gen- 
eral seemed to be in competition. He spoke; 
every doubt was dispelled, and the tide of 
patriotism rolled again in its wonted course. 
Illustrious man! What he says of the army 
may with equal justice be applied to his own 
character: * Had this day been wanting, the 
world had never seen the last stage of per- 
fection to which human nature is capable of 
attaining.’” 


On March 
the following 
of Congress, 
meeting :— 


15, Washington made 
report to the President 
as to the result of the 


‘*¢T have the honor to inform your Excel- 
lency, for the satisfaction of Congress, that 
the meeting of the officers which was men- 
tioned in my last was held yesterday; and 
that it terminated in a manner which I had 
reason to expect from a knowledge of that 
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good sense and steady patriotism of the 
gentlemen of the army, which on frequent 
occasions | have discovered.” 


Were ever services so great passed 
over by the principal actor in a 
manner so modest? He does not 
even mention himself in the matter; 
not the slightest intimation given of the 
credit due to him for the result. Illus- 
trious and incomparable man! So 
bright are his virtues, so complete is 
his character, that one does not know 
what trait to admire and love the most. 

Washington also addressed a letter 
to his gallant officers :— 

‘* The Commander-in-chief is highly satis- 
fied with the report of the proceedings of 
the officers assembled on the 16th inst., 
in obedience to the orders of the 11th. He 
begs his inability to communicate an ade- 
quate idea of the pleasing feelings which 
have been excited in his breast by the affec- 
tionate sentiments expressed toward him on 
that occasion, may be considered as an 
apology for his silence.” 


Washington was now thoroughly 
aroused to the rank injustice done the 
army, and he determined to make 
more strenuous efforts in their behalf. 
He promised the officers that he would 
urge upon Congress prompt action 
upon the memorial sent so long ago, 
to which no answer had yet been 
given; and he accordingly wrote a 
letter to the President of Congress 
couched in language so unusually vig- 
orous and earnest as to prove to what 
extent he was moved. It will be no- 
ticed that he enforces his appeal with 
what amounts to a personal request 
for action as a favor to himself:— 


‘* Having seen the proceedings on the 
part of the army [he said] terminate with 
perfect unanimity, and in a manner entirely 
consonant to my wishes; being impressed 
with the liveliest sentiments of affection for 
those who have so long, so patiently and 
cheerfully suffered and fought under my 
immediate direction; having from motives 
of justice, duty and gratitude spontaneously 
offered myself as an advocate for their 
rights; and having been requested to write 
to your Excellency, earnestly entreating the 
most speedy discussion of Congress upon 
the subjects of the late address from the 
army to that honorable body; it only re- 
mains for me to perform the task I have 
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assumed and to intercede on their behalf, as 
I now do, that the sovereign power may be 
pleased to verify the predictions I have pro- 
nounced, and the confidence the army have 
reposed in the justice of their country... . 
If, besides the simple payment of their 
wages, a further compensation is not due to 
the sufferings and sacrifices of the officers, 
then have I been mistaken indeed. If the 
whole army have not merited whatever a 
grateful people can bestow, then have I been 
beguiled by prejudice and built opinion on 
the basis of error. If this country should 
not, in the event, perform everything which 
has been requested in the late memorial to 
Congress, then will my belief become vain, 
and the hope which has been excited void of 


strongly urging the claims of the 
army, and finally his efforts prevailed, 
and that body promised to make some 
satisfactory provisions. 

On the 1oth of April, 1783, there 
was a bustle and stir manifest through- 
out the encampment. Officers were 
hurrying to and fro, the soldiers were 
hastily forming ranks, and from the 
open doorway of many a rude hut 
peered forth the white, expectant faces 
of the sick and suffering. The army 
was assembling in pursuance of an 
order issued by Washington the day 
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foundation. And if, as has been suggested 
for the purpose of inflaming their passions, 
the officers of the army are to be the only 
sufferers by the Revolution ; if, retiring from 
the field, they are to grow old in poverty, 
wretchedness and contempt; they are to 
wade through the vile mire of despondency, 
and owe the miserable remnant of that life 
to charity, which has hitherto been spent in 
honor ; then shall I have learnt what ingrati- 
tude is, then shall I have realized a tale 
which will embitter every moment of my 
future life. But Iam under no such appre- 
hensions. A country, rescued by their arms 
from impending ruin, will never leave un- 
paid the debt of gratitude.” 


Washington also wrote personal 
letters to many members of Congress, 


RGH HEADQUARTERS, 


before, to hear read the proclamation 
announcing the cessation of hostilities 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. The army formed at the 
Temple, where they stood in serried 
ranks for the last time, while the proc- 
lamation was read. It was great tid- 
ings to these long-suffering, weary 
veterans; the happiness of fruition of 
hope long deferred was at last theirs. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the 
proclamation, the army broke out into 
a transport of joy, and for some time 
their wild cheers and shouts of exulta- 
tion reverberated through the narrow 
vale and were echoed back from the 
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surrounding hills. When silence was 
restored, the voice of Chaplain Ganno 
rose on the still air, earnestly thanking 
God whose arm had borne the feeble 
folk thus far safely through every peril, 
and had now bestowed upon them vic- 
tory and given them a place among the 
nations of men. As his voice ceased, 
the band struck up the favorite air of 
Billings, called “Independence”; and 
from a selected choir of many voices 
rang out the stirring words :— 
The States, O Lord, with songs of praise 

Shall in Thy strength rejoice, 
And blest with Thy salvation raise 

To Heaven their cheerful voice. 
To the king they shall sing: Halleuiah ! 
Thy goodness and thy tender care 

Have all our foes destroyed. 


A covenant Thou mad’st with us, 
Confirméd by Thy word ; 
A covenant Thou mad’st with us, 
And sealed it with Thy blood! 
To the king they shall sing: Halleuiah! 
And the continent shall sing, 
Down with this earthly king : 
No king but God. 


To the king they shall sing; Halleuiah ! 
And the continent shall sing, 

God is our rightful king; Halleuiah ! 
And the continent shall sing, 

God is our gracious king; Halleuiah ! 

They shall sing to the king; Halleuiah ! 

Let us sing to the king; Halleuiah! 
God is the king: Amen. 


The Lord is his name! Amen. 

May this blessing descend, 
World without end. 

‘On every part of this continent 
May harmony and peace 
Begin and never cease, 

And may the strength increase 
Of the continent. 

May American wilds 

Be filled with his smiles, 

And may the nations bow 
To our royal king. 


May Rome, France and Spain 
And all the world proclaim 
The glory and the fame 
Of our royal king! 
God is the king. Amen. 
The Lord is his name. Amen. 
Loudly, loudly sing, 
That God is king. 
May His reign be glorious, 
America victorious, 
And may the world acknowledge 
God is the king. 


Amen. Amen. Amen. 
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The whole army joined in the 
chorus with wild enthusiasm, and hun- 
dreds of voices sent the words thun- 
dering down the vale: 





‘* And all the continent shall sing, 
Down with this earthly king : — 
No king but God.” 

From this day dates the beginning 
of the end. This was the first step 
toward sundering those ties between 
comrades fast bound by many years’ 
association, and the beginning of the 
dispersal to every quarter of the land 
of the last Army of the Revolution. 
The disbandment of the army took 
place soon after. When the moment 
of final separation was actually at 
hand, and the soldiers for the first time 
fully realized what such a separation 
meant, the sternest of them broke 
down in grief. Thatcher who was 
present says :— 

‘* Painful was the parting scene; no de- 
scription could be adequate to the tragic ex- 
hibition,—both officers and men, long unac- 
customed to the affairs of private life, turned 
loose on the world to starve and become a 
prey to eager speculators. Never can that 
melancholy day be forgotten, when friends, 
companions for seven long years in joy and 
sorrow, were torn asunder, without the hope 
of ever meeting again, and with the pros- 


pects of a miserable subsistence in the 
future.” 





Another eye-witness wrote: 


‘* The inmates of the same tent for seven 
long years grasped each other’s hands in si- 
lent agony: — to go they knew not whither ; 
all recollection of the art to thrive by civil 
service lost, or to the youthful never known ; 
their hard-earned military knowledge worse 
than useless; and to be cast out into the 
world by them long since forgotten ; to go in 
silence and alone, and poor and helpless. It 
was too hard. Oh, on that sad day how 
many hearts were wrung. I saw it all, nor 
will the scene be ever blurred or blotted from 
my view. 

‘¢To a stern old officer, Lieutenant Colonel 
Cochran, from the Green Mountains, who 
had met danger and difficulty almost at every 
step from his youth, and from whose furrowed 
visage a tear till that moment had never fallen, 
the good Baron (Steuben) said what could be 
said to lessen deep distress. ‘For myself,’ 
said Cochran, ‘I care not; I can stand it; 
but my wife and daughters are in the garret 
of that wretched tavern. I know not where 
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to remove, nor have I the means for their re- 
moval.’ ‘Come, my friend,’ said the Baron, 
‘let us go; I will pay my respects to Mrs. 
Cochran and your daughters if you please.’ I 
followed to the loft, and when the Baron left 
the poor unhappy castaways, he left hope with 
them, and all he had to give. 

‘«*A black man, with wounds unhealed, 
wept on the wharf; there was a vessel in the 





stream bound to the place where he once had 
friends; he had nota dollar to pay his pas- 
sage, and without it the vessel would not take 
him. Unused to tears, I saw them trickle 
down the good Baron's cheeks as he put into 
the hands of the black man the last dollar he 
possessed. The negro hailed the sloop, and 
as he passed from the small boat on board, 
‘God Almighty bless you, Master Baron!’ 
floated from his grateful lips across the part- 
ing waters.” 


It is only from viewing harrowing 
scenes like these—scenes which could 
be multiplied without end —that we 
obtain some idea of the condition of 
utter poverty and wretchedness of 
these men after seven years of faithful 
service to their country, and perceive 
the dark future which confronted 
them, and towards which they were 
turned adrift like dogs to live or die. 
With such a present and such a future, 
with such remembrances and such 
anticipations, it was amid gloom, not 
joy, that the men broke ranks for the 
last time, and tears instead of cheers 
marked the end, while to signalize 
impressively the mournful nature of 
the scene the band played “Roslyn 
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Castle,” the air to which the dead 
were carried by their comrades to their 
iast resting-place. 

By the middle of June the old camp 
ground was deserted. No longer was 
the step of the soldier heard in its con- 
fines. Silent and tenantless stood the 
long rows of huts; a city had disap- 
peared from sight for ever. 
Even the Temple was not 
to remain, now that the 
army had departed. A 
bolt from heaven rived it 
to its foundations, as the 
last of the soldiers were 
turning their backs upon 
the old familiar scenes. 
It is a singular commen- 
tary upon the frailty of 
human memory that no 
correct representation of 
this building, so well 
known to hundreds and so 
famous in its generation, 


an entirely different structure 
one known as Starkean Hall at West 
Point—has_ been described in the 
printed page and depicted on canvas. 
By mere accident, an original drawing 
of the old Temple was recently discov- 
ered in the possession of Mr. Tarbell 
at Boston, which had been made by 
his grandfather in 1783, while a soldier 
at the cantonment. During his leisure 
hours young Tarbell had endeavored, 
with such poor aids as he possessed, to 
make a complete picture of the camp 
ground for the purpose of showing the 
position of the different corps and also 
the buildings erected upon the ground. 
He proposed originally to present his 
map to Washington, but failing to do 
so for some unknown reason, he sent 
it home. 

The drawing was made on sheets of 
foolscap paper which were pasted to- 
gether, and was about seven feet long 
by eighteen inches wide, while for his 
coloring material theartist was depend- 
ent upon the juice of berries, grasses 
andbutternuts. Irom thisdrawing we 
find that the Temple was a large build- 
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ing capable of seating some seven hun- 
dred men. It was in dimension about 
eighty feet by forty, and was upon 
stone foundations. On the side 
shown are nine windows, about eight 
feet in height, and from the ground to 
the eaves the height seems to be some 
fifteen feet. It had a steep shingle 
roof, on which was perched a cupola 
and flag-staff. The doorway was in 
the centre, flanked by two Corinthian 
columns, and was approached by a 
tesselated pavement. 

So the old camp ground was 
deserted by the living. But the dead 
remained behind, and there are their 
unhonored bones yet lying. The pri- 
vations and hardships of seven years 
had told their tale on many a frame, 
sapping the constitutions of a large 
number of those who entered into that 
camp at New Windsor, and death 
reaped a goodly harvest in the old 
cantonment. Many a time during 
that last long winter had a dark col- 
umn with arms reversed moved slowly 
up the slope and over the crest of the 
eastern hill, while the sad notes of 
“Roslyn Castle” floating upon the air 
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announced that another veteran had 
passed away. 

Hard by the site of the old Temple, 
in a lot now overgrown with trees and 
bushes, the dead were laid to rest. A 
few of the rude field stones placed by 
comrades’ hands above the lonely 
graves were long left standing; but at 
last, weary of waiting for the touch of 
a preserving hand, they sank upon the 
earth above the bones they had so 
long faithfully guarded. There they 
lie, the unmarked and unknown Conti- 
nental dead, and the whir of a part- 
ridge or the whistle of a quail are the 
only sounds which disturb the quie- 
tude of this “God’s acre.” No proud 
shaft denotes a nation’s care and 
directs attention to the spot where her 
heroes are buried. As coldness and 
neglect were their destiny in life, such 
have been their portion in death. But 
the brave reck little now of the ingrati- 
tude of men, as they sleep quietly in 
their graves among the brambles and 
the rocks—their only pall the wood- 
land, their only requiem the wind 
which hurtles through the hazels or 
soughs among the tree tops. 


MARRIAGE. 


By C. P. Selden. 


HE last census report 
shows that divorces in 
the United States in- 
creased during the 
twenty years between 
1867 and 1886, nearly 
157 per cent, while the 
populationin the same 
time increased about 60 per cent.* 
Such a record does not on the surface 
give any large basis for satisfaction 
with regard either to the nature or 
permanence of the marriage relation. 


* In New Hampshire, from 1880 to 1886 inclusive, there 
was one divorce for every 9.74 marriages, In Rh ode 
Island, for the longer period of twenty years, the ratio is 
still 11.11 marriages to every divorce. Tn Massachusetts 
the showing is somewhat better, there being 31.28 mar- 
riages to every divorce; and in Maryland, 61.04. 





Nevertheless, discouraging as these 
figures may be, they are not without a 
compensating suggestion. Facts such 
as are contained in the report may be 
construed into meaning that our peo- 
ple are dissolute, impatient of restraint 
and false to duty; or on the other hand 
we may believe that a more exalted 
ideal of marriage has crept into so- 
ciety, and that men and women are 
not content to abide in a state which 
falls short of the higher standards they 
have set before them. 
Notwithstanding the frequency of 
divorce, we have no reason to believe 
that married people are not as happy 
as at any previous period in the world’s 
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history. It is not, if we read the signs 
correctly, that this relation now yields 
less happiness, but that those who are 
bcund by it are less tolerant of misery, 
and that the great wave of self-respect 
which has been gradually gaining 
strength ever since the French Revo- 
lution has at last swept over the least 
resistant and self-assertive part of hu- 
manity. It has not been so long 
since men only were supposed to have 
just causes for divorce, since their 
rights and sentiments alone could be 
infringed or wounded by conjugal 
derelictions. Great freedom in morals 
having also been accorded to them, it 
was easy for husbands whose sensibili- 
ties had suffered to find consolations 
beyond their own threshold. It seemed 
scarcely worth while to redress wrongs 
by legal procedure when they might 
be assuaged by private action. The 
idea of justice and equality of oppor- 
tunity in the pursuit of happiness has 
at length so permeated modern society 
that women as well as men feel im- 
pelled to escape from a condition 
which, either through incompatibility, 
infidelity or a general perversion of 
marriage is one which degrades and 
poisons existence and renders the 
higher purposes of life unfruitful. 
Thus it has come about that the viola- 
tion of an ideal leads women also to 
seek emancipation from trials which 
in the past would have seemed to them 
a part of the universal system, some- 
thing preordained, inevitable and, if 
not acceptable, at least affording no 
sufficient basis for public protest. On 
the other hand it is true that the ease 
with which divorce is now obtained 
takes away incentive to conciliatory 
conduct and is destructive in many of 
its tendencies. 

The marriage relation has been sin- 
gled out by the cynic and the satirist 
for especial abuse and lamentation. 
It has been derided as a species of 
trap, and men have been ridiculed for 
deliberately entangling themselves in 
its meshes and finding after all that 
the actual experience falls far short 
of the anticipations of the willing fan- 
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cy. Nor is this criticism surprising; 
for from no other human relation is 
so much demanded, nor is any other 
preceded by so vivid a conception 
and promise of felicity—in contrast 
to which any subsequent manifesta- 
tion of the commonplace seems like a 
wicked betrayal. The fact that poets 
and novelists stop at the moment 
when love is harnessed and has to face 
a frowning world of individual idio- 
syncrasies, of innate selfishness and 
stupidity, shows that as teachers and 
critics they shirk their true responsi- 
bilities. It is no time to forsake a 
man, when he has entered the deep 
waters of life. If those to whom we 
look for guidance were to direct their 
powers to creating an ideal of con- 
jugal felicity, there might be devel- 
oped in the course of time a state of 
mind among men and women as fav- 
orable for prolonged married happi- 
ness as for the fleeting joys of court- 
ship. 

We might justly accuse Nature of 
betraying us, if romantic love was a 
thing of her exclusive devising. We 
cannot, however, hold her entirely re- 
sponsible for this alleged breach of 
faith. Man himself has slowly evolved 
the idea andthe emotion. Accustomed 
to regard the poet as the seer, man- 
kind has willingly lent itself to the 
beatitudes of love so fervently depicted 
by him. If all along the poet has held 
out expectations too exalted to be re- 
alized, he has certainly done the world 
an injustice and furnished ground for 
discontent. On the other hand, if the 
emotion which he has so diligently 
fostered is short lived and false only 
because mankind is not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to appropriate more than a 
promise of bliss, he may vet, by con- 
tinuing to set forth a noble standard 
of affection, do something toward cul- 
tivating those qualities which will 
make it possible for the lover not only 
to possess momentarily, but to hold 
and to keep, the felicity that may 
have fallen to his lot. But in order 


that this may come about, the lover 
himself must use his intelligence and 
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in cooler moments devise means for 
protecting himself against his own 
caprice. We fancy that for the mass 
of mankind the truth lies somewhere 
between a vulgar conception of love 
and the poetic ideal. The one thing 
which makes this passion difficult to 
reckon with is its instability. And just 
here it seems possible we may derive 
seme consolation from science, re- 
mote as love may seem to be from the 
field of scientific inquiry. 

Through successive ages in the life 
of the lower animals, and for genera- 
tions in man, the maternal instinct has 
been slowly developed and gradually 
gaining in strength, till now it can be 
counted upon as a permanent force in 
society, and associated with the higher 
intelligence it furnishes a basis of hope 
for the future progress of the race. 
The mother, it would seem, was fairly 
captured by nature and forced to min- 
ister to her ideals. Her devotion to 
the child is the beginning of that re- 
gard for another being which is the 
feundation of all the love which now 
blesses society. Yet notwithstanding 
the tremendous inheritance which lies 
back of the maternal instinct, infanti- 
cide has been systematically practised 
for the sake of convenience at different 
stages of the world’s history; and only 
recently in China there have been no- 
tices on the borders of private ponds 
to the effect that “No girl babies are 
allowed to be drowned here.” It is 
a most difficult thing to establish any 
human tie upon a firm basis; and those 
who scoff at marriage forget that even 
the parental relation, with the force of 
all the ages behind it, falls short of 
what it should be, and that the filial 
and fraternal relations likewise are far 
from being perfect. Without some 
knowledge of the struggle which has 
gone on in the animal kingdom lead- 
ing to the development in primitive 
man, it is impossible to measure the 
gains that have been made, or to de- 
rive all the encouragement that may 
be had from the conquests already 
won. 

Sexual attraction originally did not 
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mean affection between men and 
women. This is an aftergrowth of 


slow development, and the love of a 
mother for her child is the beginning 
of the emotion which has since at- 
tained such wonderful development. 
Further along, when monogamy was 
reached, there came the opportunity 
for the concentration of affection which 
was impossible either with communal 
marriageor polygamy; but in its prim- 
itive stages, marriage gave promise of 
nothing corresponding to our present 
ideals. Love itself seems almost to 
have been unknown among savages 
and with many races the language 
contains no verb meaning to love. It 
is asserted that among the.Osage and 
Cherokee Indians there is no trace of 
poetical or musical sentiment founded 
upon affection between men and 
women, and that generally among the 
lower orders of men, husband and 
wife are all but strangers to each other 
in the regions of the higher affections. 
With the Hovas the idea of love be. 
tween them, we are told, is “hardly 
thought of,” and among the Beni- 
Amer it is considered “disgraceful for 
a wife to show any affection for her 
husband.” 

It is difficult to believe that institu- 
tions and practices which are an ac- 
cepted part of our daily life span but 
a brief period in the history of the 
race; yet such is the case with mar- 
riage as we now know it. In the be- 
ginning it was without sacred or social 
obligation, and as an institution it 
has made its progress slowly. The 
ideals which the growth of the altruis- 
tic sentiment has developed in connec- 
tion with it have been ruthlessly beset 
by the malign passions of the unregen- 
erate man and mercilessly scourged on 
their halting way towards realization. 
Although humanity has not followed 
a bee line in reaching the goal of do- 
mestic order, it has nevertheless by a 
circuitous path reached a plane of 
family life which promises a more 
rapid and vigorous growth in the fu- 
ture. We have at least attained to a 
pretty definite and widely accepted 
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theory of what the home should be. 
This theory has become a part of the 
continuous growth of civilization and 
has progressed through the various 
inferior stages of union up to mono- 
gamic marriage; but even this in its 
origin is humble enough, for it appar- 
ently arose from the exclusive right 
which a man had to the wife he cap- 
tured. 

Apparently the demands of monog- 
amy are far in advance of the morality 
of the mass of mankind; but notwith- 
standing the fact that advance along 
this line has been retarded, there is 
cause for thankfulness that the gain 
has been as great as it is. At present, 
the satin-gowned bride, wreathed with 
orange blossoms, won with diffidence, 
and allured by promises of tender de- 
votion and eternal fidelity, may thank 
her stars that the Alpine track of civ- 
ilization has put such an impassable 
gulf between her and the poor Austra- 
lian wretch who, on her way to Hy- 
men’s altar, is first stolen by her future 
husband and then stupefied with blows 
that leave behind a track of blood as 
she is dragged away—in which orgy 
of brutality, we read, children take 
part and look upon the performance 
as a game. The mind revolts at ac- 
counts such as this and resents the 
brutality which later at the fireside 
makes of the wife an object on which 
“to vent those passions that men do 
not dare to vent on each other.”* 


* The following are some causes of divorce cited in the 
Census Report: 

Plaintiff said she had her teeth pulled by the dentist. 
When she told defendant, he violently and furiously as- 
saulted, choked and beat her. 

Defendant has broken plaintiff’s nose, fingers, ten of her 
ribs, cut her face and lips, chewed and bitten her ears and 
face, and wounded her generally from head to foot. 

Defendant threatened to cut out plaintiff's heart and 
drink her blood. Complained because plaintiff bought him 
dollar shirts. Once when she need to eat he thrust a 


fork through her hand, pinning it to the table. 








Plaintiff says: ‘‘ We lived on River, in " 
It was sometimes a month before I saw a white person. 
The only neighbors we had were Indians. We lived in a 
wooden house of one room, furnished with a bed of wooden 
boughs. I did not complain of this. We had bed clothes 
enough to keep warm, and I would have been happy, but 
my husband threw into the fire a little curly dog that was 
my only companion, and then I broke down. The poor 
little thing was burned to death.”’ 

Plaintiff says defendant would bring quantities of food 
into the house by way of the front door, only to carry it 
out by the back door and throw it into the sewer. He 
wanted to starve the plaintiff and at the same time wished 
to have the grocery bill to show that he was providing her 
with all necessaries, 


By degrees the captive, or in other 
words the slave, has been transformed 
into the wife. The prematrimonial 
lover has been invented and success- 
fully established. What society now 
needs to do is to evolve with a little 
more certainty the husband and lover 
combined. The evolution of the lover 
has been one of the most curious 
phenomena in the record of progress. 
Swept along by forces too deep and 
complex to be understood, civilized 
man has developed in the mutual rela- 
tion of the sexes sentiments as far in 
advance of those of the savage as the 
flower transcends in beauty the root 
of the plant. The gentleness, gener- 
osity and unselfishness of lovers are 
traits which combine to furnish an 
ideal which illuminates the path of hu- 
manity. 

The lover having once been evolved, 
humanity has persistently cherished 
the beautiful product, and all the arts 
have combined to encourage and put 
him in good conceit with himself. 
Poetry, music, painting and sculpture 
have embellished the idea, so that 
love-making at least is no longer an 
immature industry requiring artificial 
stimulus for its growth and develop- 
ment. It is a recognized fact that when 
a man is in love all the poetry and 
sensibility of his nature are alert and 
hold in abeyance the mean, sordid and 
commonplace elements of his nature. 
Now the state of mind which has led 
to this exaltation must have had its 
small beginnings somewhere in the 
past. As we have seen, there is no 
trace of it among the lower orders of 
men. It would therefore appear as 
if man in his progress had half con- 
sciously built up the refined emotion; 
and that he had at last gotten it so far 
along that most mortals have at least a 
speaking acquaintance with it. The 
number of those dominated by the 
highest form of love is probably not 
very large; but it is sufficiently so 
for encouragement, and we may con- 
clude that what is possible for one 
man and woman is potentially possi- 
ble for all. 

















If it were not for the instances of 
fidelity that society furnishes, not the 
legal and enforced fidelity, but the 
faithfulness of the spirit, we should 
say that those who talk of the finer 
essence and enduring quality of love 
do mankind injustice by deluding it 
with a conception of bliss far beyond 
its attainment. If this were so, it were 
better for the peace of humanity to 
regard the ordinary marriage with all 
its shortcomings as the normal state, 
the one from which neither greater 
nor less joy is to be expected than 
from any of the other social ties. This 
lower plane of expectation is not, how- 
ever, the one most prevalent. What 
the married state yields in the way of 
happiness is measured by the stand- 
ards of romantic love, and man is apt 
to feel that any falling off from that 
high estate is an infringement upon 
his right to a greater richness of emo- 
tional sensation. Even the lovers’ 
quarrel is looked upon as a “divine 
discord” compared with the more acrid 
contentions of connubial life. 

Success far transcending its early 
promise having been achieved on the 
line of the lover, it would seem as if 
the time had come to concentrate at- 
tention upon the ways and means by 
which the glamour of romantic affec- 
tion may be made to linger and shed 
its radiance upon the domestic hearth. 
The idea of conjugal felicity now 
needs to be fostered and protected by 
the same arts that have been so lav- 
ishly expended upon the preliminary 
stages leading to marriage. It is 
needless to say that the interest in the 
wedded couple bears no relation to the 
spontaneous enthusiasm which is felt 
for happy lovers; nor is there any such 
developed and organized enthusiasm 
for the home as that which the devotee 
shows for his church, the patriot for 
his country, or the man of letters for 
learning. The bride and groom turn 
their faces to the future, full of confi- 
dence it is true, but with a very imper- 
fect comprehension of the situation. 
Forsaken by the poet, and told by the 
preacher to be good and they will be 
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happy, they endeavor by haphazard 
methods to steer their course through 
life’s intricate ways. 

The ancient Russians were in the 
habit of conveying at least one or two 
hints to the groom for his future guid- 
ance. At the marriage ceremony it 
was the custom for the father to take 
a new whip and, after striking his 
daughter gently with it, present it to 
the bridegroom. In our own ritual 
there are suggestions as to obedience; 
fortunately there is also the command 
to love and cherish, as well as to obey. 
3ut neither here nor anywhere else is 
there an adequate intimation of any 
true science of living. So far from 
such being the case, man is persist- 
ently taught to believe that love, whose 
mission it is to bind discordant ele- 
ments and regulate jarring claims, is 
literally the sport of blind fancy and a 
force largely independent of reason, 
and altogether too vagrant to be 
bound by law. 

Compared with the parental feeling, 
which has been accumulating expe- 
rience since the beginning of life itself 
and is of the nature of an instinct, the 
marriage tie, which lasts for a lifetime, 
is a mere youth, a thing of yesterday. 
In consequence of this immaturity it 
requires to be watched and educated 
with care. The radical differences in 
the qualities of men and women have 
to be decoyed from opposing each 
other into becoming complementary 
forces, and divergent ways harmon- 
ized by similarity of aims. Now that 
works of fiction have become wide- 
spread and are so frequently employed 
as the vehicle of instruction, they 
might render the same service to the 
ideals of the family which they have 
done to romantic love. But as a rule 
the English-speaking novelist turns 
his back upon husband and wife and 
leaves them to their fate; or if he 
deigns to follow their footsteps at all, 
it is apt to be through the labyrinths 
of intrigue and illicit love, in the fash- 
ion of the French, who have been such 
unscrupulous and able pioneers in this 
field of fiction. With these it seems 
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to be a deliberate purpose to kill the 
very germ of domestic happiness, and 
in order to do this they have encour- 
aged the idea of infidelity and concen- 
trated their powers upon the effort to 
depict in terms of allurement an in- 
herent and almost fatalistic tendency 
in that direction. Whether marriage 
is looked upon as a duty or not, infi- 
delity is certainly regarded as an artis- 
tic virtue. 

So long as the romance of incident 
and picturesque situation was the one 
most in vogue, the claims of the young 
and of lovers in particular could not 
well be resisted; but since the analytic 
novel has enlisted on its side some of 
the most gifted writers, there is the 
chance for an illuminating study of 
the characters of men and women in 
the interdependent relation of mar- 
riage. The subtle, indirect influence 
of one individual upon another, the 
stimulus to action and reaction which 
it may give, and the power which lies 
in sympathy or antagonism to create 
happiness or precipitate catastrophes, 
furnish ample scope for psychological 
analysis. At any rate that unchar- 
tered university of the home might be 
made to yield its practical lessons in 
the fine art of living. The novelist, 
for instance, might insinuate that lov- 
ers, having once crossed the threshold 
of the home, must be prepared to drop 
the discursive ways of the amateur and 
show the skill and earnestness which 
mark the professional expert, and 
above all that they must not cast aside 
as useless the apparel of fine manners, 
winning ways and persuasive accents. 
Hastening to appear in a spiritual un- 
dress uniform is altogether fatal to a 
continuance of those felicities which, 
during the spring-time of emotional 
life made their pilgrimage upon earth 
seem like a blessed and important in- 
cident in the cosmic process. 

Good men and men of ability have 
occasionally said things which throw 
a flood of light upon some of the diffi- 
culties of married people. Paley once 
said to Wilberforce: “Who ever talks 
to his wife?’ The philanthropist at 


the time was much shocked at flip- 
pancy such as this on the part of the 
author of “The Evidences of Chris- 
tianity”; but after a week spent in the 
gay world of London, dining with 
Madame de Staél, and sharpening his 
wits by contact with gifted and intel- 
lectual people, he records in his diary 
the resolution to deny himself such 
stimulus in the future, lest it might 
prove hurtful to his contentment in 
domestic life. Now we believe that 
if the great anti-slavery apostle had 
exerted himself to entertain Mrs. Wil- 
berforce, if husbands generally were 
to talk a little more upon subjects of 
wide interest at home, and were to 
force conversation on other lines than 
those of physical ailments and mate- 
rial wants, there would be no such 
painful contrast or danger from excur- 
sions similar to those which the good 
man made ‘into the world of vivid 
thought and interest. Indeed, we half 
suspect in the case of Mr. Wilberforce, 
as certainly in other instances, that in 
his eagerness to please in London so- 
ciety, he exhausted his vitality to the 
point that he was completely talked 
out, and in consequence was dull at 
home. 

Men prefer to decant the best wine 
of the intellect in public, and think it 
sufficient to leave the residuum, the 
stale, flat and monotonous talk about 
trivialities and subjects of second- 
class interest, for the family board. 
Perhaps it is because the talker misses 
here the applause and sympathy nec- 
essary for stimulus. If this be so, the 
wife should be admonished by the 
novelist, and be made to tremble on 
her throne of stupid isolation. She 
should be taught that to laugh appre- 
ciatively at a joke, or listen attentively 
to a twice-told tale, is of the nature 
of a social obligation. Remorseless 
sincerity in these matters is as de- 
structive to conjugal happiness as it is 
to friendship. Not to be visibly bored 
is a part of the social scheme which 
prevents a return to barbarism and 
keeps well-bred people on terms of 
amiable intercourse. There are nec- 
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essary reserves, compliances and ab- 
stinences in all social relations; but 
approbation and applause go further 
than anything else to bind human be- 
ings together. 

Novelists must have observed that a 
man’s intellectual sovereignty is very 
precious to him, and the lack of fealty 
to it in his own family carries with 
it potentialities of a disastrous kind. 
They might, therefore, emphasize the 
fact that, if appreciated and applauded 
in the outside world, he very naturally 
misses this exhilarating incense at 
home, and if defeated abroad he more 
than ever prizes tlie consolation of 
approval at his own hearth and the 
assurance that in the wide world there 
is for him at least one warm spot 
where he can find all human love and 
sympathy. Living within the shelter 
of the home, women are apt to forget 
what a source of comfort it may be 
made to those whose contacts are 
more general and as it were unencom- 
passed by definite boundary lines. 

Although nature delights in special- 
ization and has ordained that the so- 
cial functions of men and women shall 
be in many respects widely divergent, 
nevertheless there are points at which 
the life of the one shades into the other 
and within certain limits the more this 
blending of interest is encouraged the 
better. The sharing not only of for- 
tune but of sympathetic motives is a 
great and acknowledged principle of 
union. It is one which poets and 
novelists might, perhaps, emphasize 
more than they do. It is often difficult 
for a woman to make full allowance 
for the stress under which a man lives 
who is borne along by personal ambi- 
tion, and the great demands which so- 
ciety makes upon those who strive to 
win material prosperity; but if she had 
some little experience herself of the 
outer world and its requirements, she 
could better sympathize with his tri- 
als and could more perfectly adjust 
her own claims to his consideration. 

In this matter, writers gifted with 
insight and delicate perceptions might 
discover some means by which the 
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transition from one stage of aection 
to another could be better effected. 
At any rate, the poet by his magic 
power of giving charm to the lessons 
of life should be able to mitigate the 
feeling of disappointment which a 
woman often experiences from the 
changed attitude of a man towards 
her. Remembering the time when it 
seemed as if she completely filled his 
spiritual cravings, she resents the am- 
bition which has entered into compe- 
tition with her, and is surprised to 
find that the imagination which em- 
bellished her with all earthly charm is 
also equally facile and ready to glorify 
other objects of interest. It would be 
well if she could be gently taught not 
to flatter herself into the belief that she 
reigns supreme, and that, if she is wise, 
she will not force the question of 
choice, but will embrace as her own 
the competing interest. By appropri- 
ating her husband’s ambitions, she 
may spare herself a formidable rival 
and strengthen still further her hold 
upon his affections. 

On the other hand, a personal ac- 
quaintance with the confinement of 
domestic life, its petty annoyances 
and the unflagging demand which 
children make upon the vital powers, 
would explain more perfectly than 
words why the wife is not always suf- 
fused with smiles and decked in gay 
attire. Nevertheless, pretty costumes 
and smiles are a very large part of 
the small coin of life, and a man 
misses in his wife those accessories to 
personal charm which won his lover’s 
fancy. He misses these in the same 
measure that she deplores the omis- 
sion of those acts of delicate import 
on his partwhich captivated her youth- 
ful imagination. 

Tt has been unreasonably asserted 
that no man is in love with his wife 
after he has been married to her four 
or five years. If this be so, it implies 
a waste of opportunity which even 
Nature in her lavish expenditure to 
attain her ends can scarcely justify. 
If with the average man the perma- 
nence of the marriage tie is the de- 
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structive influence, the one which de- 
nies charm and takes away the incen- 
tive to fine conduct, this deficiency 
might be satisfactorily met by discov- 
ering in the psychological laboratory 
the mordant or fixative which would 
transmute the ephemeral passion into 
one of longer endurance, like the stuff 
of good dye, which stands the test of 
use, sunshine and water. This spirit- 
ual chemical doubtless already exists, 
though not consciously recognized in 
the hearts of those naturally gentle, un- 
selfish and sympathetic people atwhose 
birth the good fairies have presided. 


AT THE TURN 
By William 


OHN WINTHROP belonged to 

the old Massachusetts family of 

that name. His ancestors were 
all Puritans, from the Governor of 
Colonial days, down through genera- 
tions of ministers and stern teachers 
and college professors, to his own 
father, the just and conscientious man 
of business and the owner of so many 
broad acres. These had, in their turn, 
transmitted undiluted the blood of 
heroes, —so his father had told him, — 
and a spirit made up of nine-tenths 
conscience and one-tenth heart, till 
they came to John. The ancestral 
current suddenly swerved there and 
left the present representative appar- 
ently with none of the heroic element 
in his make-up, and a spirit consisting, 
according to the testimony of his 
Puritan-minded relatives, of nine- 
tenths heart and only one-tenth or 
less of conscience. He was, so to 
speak, the wizened fruit on the family 
apple tree that had borne so well and 
bountifully before. 

There were certainly no traces of 
Puritanism in his thoughts as he sat 
in the little jasmine-covered arbor 
belonging to the chalét—for they 
were thoughts of hatred and despair. 


R. 


It must be admitted that mankind, 
whether at home or abroad, has as yet 
attained no very great skill in the dif- 
ficult art of gracious living. At pres- 
ent, however, there seems to be a bet- 
ter basis than ever before for the en- 
durance of all tender relationships. 
Humanity in general, if still domin- 
ated by selfish motives, has grown 
more gentle and deep-natured and 
more penetrated by the imaginative 
sympathy which takes in the full scope 
of another’s trials, aims and ambi- 
tions. 
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A. Wilson. 


His breakfast lay wuntasted before 
him—the honey that Gertie loved, 
deliciously inviting in its waxen comb, 
and the steaming rolls and coffee 
which the rosy-cheeked Swiss maid 
had just brought in, rolls which even 
patriotic Gertie admitted were unex- 
celled at home. Gertie herself had 
finished her breakfast before he 
arrived, and had gone off for a walk, 
so he was left alone to eat—and to 
think. 

He looked wearily off over the ter- 
races at the mountains piling their 
massive forms, peak on peak, against 
the sky. How he hated them and all 
this mountain land! He had gloried 
in them once, because Gertie was 
enraptured of their seared and rocky 
sides; but now he looked to them for 
help, and found them cold and mute. 
They seemed to him in their grandeur 
and solidity emblematic of his love— 
his love for Gertie. He knew that his 
life so far had been a failure; that his 
youth had been more than wasted; 
that out of sheer perversity and hatred 
for his Puritan ancestry he had flung 
reason to the winds and galloped 
along at his own caprice. He realized 
that his love for Gertie was the one 
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pure, sweet spring in all the wilderness 
of his being; that his love stood forth 
like these mountains immovable 
before him, as the one height above 
the long, level plain of his selfish life. 
He felt, too, that this love of his was 
somehow to be his salvation—that 
the best that was in him would be 
brought forth by it. This love, then, 
was more to him than life—his love 
for Gertie; yet that was the cause of 
all his trouble. 

They had seemed so happytogether, 
once; but the awakening had come. 
How well he remembered the night 
his old college chum Dr. Markham 
introduced him to Gertie! He called 
him “dear Doc” then. What a night 
that was! It was Gertie’s first winter 
in Washington, and in her maidenly 
beauty she was the centre of all 
admiration; an introduction to her was 
deemed equal to a foreign embassy. 
He had escaped from stuffy old Bos- 
ton for a few days to visit his friend 
and snatch a whiff of the gay social 
air at the capital. She and Markham 
were friends; and what more natural 
than that mutual friends should meet! 

This same love which was beating 
him down now had sprung into being 
that night at the touch of her glove 
and the smile of pleasure which illum- 
ined her face. Her victory was com- 
plete; and he flung all his cynicism 
aside and knelt a humble devotee at 
the shrine of his new-found saint. He 
had no hope of winning her; he felt 
too unworthy for that. He was con- 
tent for a time merely to worship; but 
something (it must have been Fate) 
made the way easy for him,—and he 
plucked up courage, and found, to 
his surprise, that the winning of her 
hand was a comparatively easy mat- 
ter; for Gertie was but a child. And 
so it was not long before he dropped 
in on Markham one evening and told 
him all about it; told of his hopes and 
of his success; told of his love and all 
that it meant for him—the rope which 
the struggling swimmer seizes and 
which he values above all else on 
earth. In the midst of his great hap- 
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piness he wished “Doc” to share it; 
and Markham gave him a _ hearty 
shake of the hand and an earnest, 
trembling “God bless you, old fellow!” 

And then the wedding! How 
beautiful Gertie looked in white! What 
so delicious as the perfume of the 
orange blossoms! How sweet the 
service sounded,—for it was meant 
for Gertie and himself! Gertie was 
fairer than any flower about the altar. 
“Doc,” too, was there,—as best man. 
Winthrop could not realize his good 
fortune,—it seemed so like a dream. 
He was unworthy,—but it had come. 
He was supremely happy, and Gertie 
was his. 

Then, too, their long stay abroad! 
Had it been two years? It seemed 
like one long summer holiday. They 
had wandered along the Scotch coast, 
wintered on the Riviera, spent a year 
in Southern Italy and Germany, and 
were now resting beneath these gigan- 
tic Alpine shadows. It was while they 
were in Germany that the first cloud 
arose to shadow his happiness. Ger- 
tie’s health began to fail; and he 
realized more and more the value of 
his prize as he saw a prospect, even 
though a distant one, of losing her. 
He knew not what to do; he could 
only wait. Relief came in the shape 
of Dr. Markham, who was off on a 
much needed vacation. They had not 
kept track of each other, he and “Doc,” 
during the previous year; he had had 
no room for anything in heart and 
mind save Gertie and his great love, 
so they were not advised of each 
other’s movements. 

Markham was a_ godsend. He 
ordered them off to the Springs to 
drink the water, and went with them, 
keeping so careful a supervision of 
their exercise and diet, that Gertie 
soon began to improve and in a couple 
of months was well once more. Win- 
throp was delighted and deeply grate- 
ful for “Doc’s” timely assistance, and 
in the exuberance of his joy asked him 
to join them in their travels. It would 
be so delightful to have the dear fellow 
around once more! They were all 
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congenial, and—well, the more the 
merrier. 

There was where the mistake lay. 
He had always known that she was 
very fond of Markham—they were 
such old friends; but now he knew 
that she loved him. He leaned his 
head upon his hand just then, to try 
and ease the pain; for whenever the 
thought, “She loves him,” came, the 
pain broke out afresh. Right over the 
temples it was, always present, but 
greatly increased at this thought. He 
had not made up his mind hastily on 
the matter; no, come to think of it, it 
had taken a couple of months of 
watching and mental struggle before 
he reached that conclusion. Hecould 
not remember when he first began to 
suspect the present state of affairs, but 
it was since their meeting with Mark- 
ham that he had noticed that some- 
thing was amiss. Slight evidences 
perhaps at first—a desire to be alone, 
silence, a wistful look tinged with 
disappointment and  sadness—but 
enough to cause him uneasiness. 
Then it was that the rumors he had 
heard at the time of the wedding came 
back to him with redoubled force; 
rumors to the effect that she was 
merely fascinated with him; he was 
rich—she was very young; her family 
was ambitious, and they helped mat- 
ters along—the wedding day was has- 
tened. They were lies, base lies, he 
had said at the time; but now,—per- 
haps they were right. 

It was with a sickening feeling of 
dread that he noticed the flush of 
expectancy when Markham’s foot- 
steps drew near, the vivacity and hap- 
piness in his presence, and the relapse 
into silence and thought when he left. 
And then the day he learned of a cer- 
tainty how matters stood—could he 
ever forget that day!—when Mark- 
ham, who had gone off with his guides 
on some long tramp was brought in 
pale and faint with his sprained ankle; 
how Gertie shrieked and swooned 
when she caught sight of him; and 
how she played the nurse while he was 
convalescent, reading and talking to 
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him and never seeming to grow 
weary! It was on that day the 
pain came, and it had never left him 
since. 

He saw it all now plainly—too 
plainly. Not that she was wilfully 
untrue. No, ten thousand times, no! 
She had honestly supposed she loved 
him; but somehow, after awhile, the 
love she thought herself possessed of 
had begun to dwindle, and grave 
doubts had arisen, and her mind was 
troubled lest after all she had made 
a mistake. Then when Markham 
appeared she knew she had, as a new 
love, something fiercer, stronger than 
the old, arose; something which made 
the other seem cold and puny; some- 
thing which scorched, yet from whose 
flame she could not free herself. She 
strove against it, hecould plainly see— 
and he pitied her as he saw her strug- 
gles; but she was overmastered and 
loved Markham in spite of her better 
self. 

And “Doc”—the one man of all the 
world he believed in and trusted? He 
still had faith in him, believing that he 
was not conscious of the ground he 
was treading upon—that he loved 
without realizing his position. He 
knew, yes, he would stake his life upon 
it, that his friend would not willingly 
wrong him by so much as a thought. 
He had sounded the depths of that 
manly love for his worthless self in the 
years gone by, and he trusted him. 
He knew that he had but to speak the 
word and Markham would leave them 


forever. But would mere separation 
effect the change in Gertie? No, 
nothing but death could do that. He 


could not really blame her for prefer- 
ring Markham, who was so strong, so 


‘noble and good, while he was weak 


and unworthy of her love. But no 
matter—life and Gertie’s love were 
one to him, and something must be 
done. But what? Then she would 
forget, and he could win her to himself 
again. Again? Had he really ever 
won her? 

Just here he was interrupted by the 
maid, who said that Alexandre the 
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guide would like to see monsieur for 
one little moment. 

“Very well, tell him to come here.” 

This interruption in his thought just 
as he was about to formulate some 
plan for accomplishing his desire was 
annoying. He would listen to what 
the fellow had to say and get through 
with it as soon as possible. Alex- 
andre entered and stood with cap in 
hand, waiting for Winthrop to speak 
first. What did he wish? 

Did not monsieur remember he had 
sent for him the night before, to make 
arrangements for the ascent of the 
Matterhorn the following Thursday — 
he and the American doctor? He was 
very sorry not to have been able to 
come then, but he could not leave his 
wife, who was very sick; and monsieur 
knew that one must always care for 
the wife first of all. 

Ah, the Matterhorn—the finest 
mountain-peak in all Switzerland! 
Not the highest, no; but who cares for 
height when beauty and grandeur are 
to be considered? Such views, such 
sunrises and sunsets! 

Was not the life he led a dangerous 
one? 

Oui, monsieur knew that surely, 
but—Peste! What would you have? 
His father had been a guide, and his 
father before him. It paid him well, 
and he never realized that he did what 
the English call “take his life in his 
own hands” when he thought of the 
sick wife at home. Ah, if monsieur 
could only see his wife, so patient and 
gentle all through her sickness! He 
would have to leave her, though, and 
go with monsieur on Thursday; for 
who would pay the doctor for his care 
all through the long winter? And he 
was getting impatient for his pay, the 
doctor. And then too, that opera- 
tion he had said would have to be per- 
formed before long! A _ thousand 
francs! and he had only saved the half 
of it; but the wife must get strong 
again. It was three years now since 
she fell sick, and—well, he would sell 
himself body and soul to Monsieur 
? Americain for a thousand francs! 
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Winthrop sat eyeing the guide 
steadily as he rambled on, but caught 
only a word now and then. The pain 
was hurting him, and he vaguely won- 
dered why the man was talking, and 
wished he would cease. By and by, 
as he watched his lips, their move- 
ment seemed to soothe him, and when 
the man stopped he asked a chance 
question—what he really did not 
know—merely in order to see them 
move again. Gradually the pain be- 
came lessened, and he wished that the 
lips might go on forever moving; then 
perhaps the pain would leave him for 
good. At length he roused himself to 
the meaning of the guide’s words. 
The last few he clearly understood. 
No, Monsieur ! Americain did not care 
to purchase him body and soul even 
for one day; but wait! He looked as 
though he were a man who could hold 
his tongue, and—well, perhaps he 
would be called upon to do it. If he 
would have everything in readiness, he 
and the American doctor would begin 
the ascent with him very early on 
Thursday; and—nothing, he could 
go. 

The guide had gone, but Winthrop 
sat silent and motionless, his face 
buried in his hands. His head still 
hurt him as though ten thousand 
demons prodded it with red-hot irons, 
while the question, “What must be 
done?” assailed him, demanding 
answer. His mind was in a whirl; 
there was a rumbling in his ears; then 
all was silent, clear and calm. He 
looked up hastily. Who spoke then? 
—or was it but the echo of some of the 
guide’s words, “take his life in his own 
hands”? A sudden thought occurred 
to him, and he held his breath for an 
instant. A spoon he had seized from 
the table in his excitement snapped in 
his hands. His lips were pressed 
firmly together. Take whose life? His 
friend’s? Yes! That was the only way. 
So long as “Doc” lived, Gertie would 
not be free. Wait a moment! Yes, 
he had it now; the very plan unfolded 
itself before him. Surely this was 
Fate which was playing into his hands. 
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Ever since they had obtained that view 
of the Matterhorn from the top of the 
Riffelberg and Gorner Grat, Markham 
had been anxious to try the ascent, and 
had urged him to make the attempt 
on the very Thursday following. Very 
well! Here was their guide, who 
could be easily silenced. Still better! 
—what would hinder Markham from 
being lost on the trip? Nothing easier: 
a fall over a precipice, a slip on the ice, 
and all would be over,—and they 
would come back in grief and tell their 
tale of the sorrowful accident. They 
would form a search party and spend 
a couple of days looking for him. The 
body would never be_ recovered. 
Markham out of the way at last— 
and Gertie free! It was hard for his 
friend to die; but he must win Gertie, 
—and this was the only way. That 
beggar of a guide was willing to sell 
himself body and soul for a thousand 
francs in order that he might win back 
his wife’s health. What would he not 
be willing to do in order to win his 
wife’s love! 

It was as if a great weight of anxiety 
had been lifted from his mind. Every- 
thing seemed changed; even the pain 
was scarcely felt. The sunshine was 
brighter than before, while the moun- 
tains were no longer stern and fore- 
boding, but looked down upon him 
with an encouraging smile, grim but 
not unkindly. When he arrived at 
the chalét he found that the post had 
come. He got his letters and finding 
a comfortable seat, set to work open- 
ing them. He finished several, and 
finally came to one in a handwriting 
which strangely resembled his own. 
“From the guv’nor,” he muttered, “I 
wonder why so many sheets. Per- 
haps a sermon.” He read the first 
few pages hastily, then went on more 
slowly: 





‘*Now, after giving you all the news, I 
would have a few words with yourself. I 
have been thinking of you a good bit of late, 
and wishing you were home once more. My 
heart has warmed towards you; for although 
you have caused me more pain than I ever 
supposed it possible for man to suffer, you 
are ‘ bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh,’ 
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as the Word has it, and I cannot help but 
love you through it all. In looking back over 
the past years I find much wherewith to re- 
proach myself. I know I have been stern 
and cold — yes, too stern with you; but, my 
boy, I did but do what I felt to be my duty. 
Your early training was the same that | had, 
and that which has made me what I am. 
But was over-severity or mistake on my part 
any excuse for trailing the good family name, 
the name which so many godly men have 
borne, in the dust; any reason why you 
should forswear the faith and integrity of 
your fathers and bring shame to your mother 
and myself? Was there any excuse, I 
say —— but no, I will not reproach you; 
my heart is softened. 

‘* Your mother has aged considerably since 
you left, while friends tell me that I look 
broken. Her sight is not so sure as it was of 
yore, but sure enough to recognize her boy 
and to brighten with that most beautiful of 
all lights, the light of a mother’s love. I, 
too, would welcome you— oh, so gladly. I 
look about me for a prop in my old age, and 
find you not. Come home, my son, my only 
son, and take your place with your angel- 
wife in all honor and goodness— and we will 
forget the past. I know you will, for I have 
faith in you, yes, and always have had, be- 
lieving that some time the blood of the Win- 
throps, which has flowed in the veins of 
heroes and patriots, would at last show itself 
in you. Come back, my boy, come back; 
let it show itself now; your long holiday of 
happiness has surely changed you.” 


He wondered at the letter. His 
father had never shown so much feel- 
ing before. What did it mean? After 
all, he was right—the old life was the 
best; and a longing for home, its peace 
and restfulness, filled his mind, and for 
a time the thoughts of the morning 
were forgotten, as memories of earlier 
and better days came flooding round 
him. But as he raised his eyes, he 
saw the snow-white finger of the 
mountain he was soon to climb, tower- 
ing steadfastly, above the rest, and he 
was reminded of his purpose. Yes, 
he would go back and start in to live 
worthy of his wife’s love. But not 
until he possessed that love; that battle 
must be fought and won first. 

Winthrop could not have explained 
his state of mind, had he made the 
attempt. A duty to himself and his 


future happiness (terrible indeed in its 
fulfilling) was laid upon him. He had 
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no realization of the enormity of the 
crime he contemplated; he realized 
nothing save the necessity of winning 
his wife’s love. This end was para- 
mount; the nature of the means was 
hardly considered. An __ irresistible 
power was driving him on. His love 
for Gertie was so great that it encom- 
passed his whole being. It was the 
only part left of this strange, distorted 
nature of his, which he respected. In 
it were centred the hope, purpose, 
ambitions of a lifetime. Any attempt 
to overcome it would be futile. 

His plans being settled, he could 
watch Gertie’s smiles unmoved, know- 
ing that some day they would be for 
him; could see the ill-repressed evi- 
dences of her love for Markham, 
realizing that the time was_ short. 
Like a cat he was, who watches the 
movements of a cornered mouse, 
knowing that he has but to put forth 
his paw and they will stop forever. 
So it was that all that day and the next 
he sat and talked with Gertie and his 
friend in his lightest mood. As the 
time for their departure drew near, he 
kissed his wife farewell and dismissed 
her fears for their safety with a laugh, 
and prophesied an early and safe 
return. Markham, too, was in high 
spirits, for he was passionately fond of 
climbing, and this was really the first 
long trip he had made since the acci- 
dent to his ankle. 

They started from Zermatt long 
before sunrise, and tramped at such a 
good gait that by the time day broke 
they were well on their way over the 
lesser hills at the base of the mountain. 

Very formidable it looked, towering 
above them, with its snow and ice 
sending back dazzling rays of morn- 
ing sunshine, while the valley below 
was still wrapped in mist and dark- 
ness. They had no intention of scal- 
ing the central peak, but hoped to pass 
above the snow-level as far as they 
‘ could with only one guide. Alex- 
andre could not complain of any slow- 
ness on the part of his companions. 
All three seemed eager to press on; 
Markham filled with delight at once 
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more breathing in the glorious air of 
the higher regions; Winthrop hurry- 
ing on toward the fulfilment of his 
desires; the guide himself made happy 
by the thought of the thousand francs 
Winthrop had slipped into his hand 
before they started. 

Gradually the way became steeper, 
the rocks sterner, and the surround- 


ings more dreary. Winthrop had 
grown strangely silent while they 
stopped to rest and eat. Alexandre 


related the details of a horrible acci- 
dent which had happened the year 
before to a small party on the very ice 
that they would be compelled to 
traverse; and as he listened to the 
guide’s tale, Winthrop looked at 
Markham and wondered if he realized 
how soon he would be the chief actor 
in another Alpine tragedy. As they 
went on his thoughts were all directed 
toward his purpose. “It must be 
done,” he said to himself over and 
over; and as he did so, the pain seemed 
lulled to rest for an instant, as if giv- 
ing promise of final relief when the 
end was accomplished. While pass- 
ing each successive precipice, or hug- 
ging the wall of solid rock, he felt that 
the time had come; but a voice within 
him whispered, “Wait,” and he held 
back. Once while feeling his way, 
inch by inch, along a narrow ledge, 
his foot slipped, and for an instant he 
thought himself gone. He quickly 
recovered himself, however, but was 
filled with a horrid faintness as he 
realized more fully the nearness of his 
peril. Suppose that he had been the 
one to go over instead of “Doc”! 
Then for a moment did he see the 
utter selfishness of his love; saw that 
it was not really Gertie’s best happi- 
ness that he had at heart, but his own; 
that he was about to sacrifice his 
friend’s life for this same selfish end. 
Only a moment, however; for there 
came rushing back upon him a flood 
of hatred and desperate feeling, as he 
saw the inevitable consequences of his 
own death. His end would be lost, 
his wife’s love lost forever,—all lost; 
while on the other hand, with himself 
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out of the way, he saw Gertie and 
Markham united and_ supremely 
happy in each other’s love. He had 
really never hated “Doc” before. He 
had merely considered it a deplorable 
necessity to put his friend out of the 
way. But now, as the full meaning of 
his thoughts flashed over him, he 
hated him heart and soul. 

And still he waited. At length the 
ice was reached, and the three men 
were joined to one another by a rope, 
Alexandre in the lead, Markham next, 
and Winthrop last. Still the mental 
torment was going on, his temples 
throbbed unmercifully with the pain. 
But the deliverance was near; for just 
ahead, barely visible in the rays of the 
setting sun at the end of the stretch of 
ice, was the rude hut in which they 
were to spend the night. As soon as 
that was reached and the ropes were 
untied, he would act,—for he could 
endure no longer. 

He was so taken up with his own 
thoughts that he grew unmindful of 
his footing and slipped. Markham, 
who was unprepared for the jerk of 
the rope which followed, began to 
slide also. Alexandre braced himself 
with his stock and axe; but the com- 
bined weight of the two men was too 
great. They all realized their danger. 
3ehind them was a descent of glaring 
ice, and at the end, who knew what! 
Unless they could stop, their speed 
would increase, and all three would 
go over the edge. 

As a drowning man in a fraction of 
a second reviews minutely the whole 
of his past life, so Winthrop in a time 
as short saw many things. The ago- 
nizing thoughts he had had on the 
ledge of rock passed through his mind 
again like redhot needles, and made 
the pain unbearable. If Markham 
were only in his place instead of being 
in the middle! Then he would cut the 


rope and let his friend go, and his end 
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would be gained, while he and Alex- 
andre, relieved of this weight, might 
be able to stop themselves and be 
saved. But, no!—Markham was in 
the middle, while he was on the end. 
The kind Fate that had aided his plans 
so wonderfully all along was about to 
desert him in his need. No matter; 
—the horrible impulse in that moment 
overpowered him,—he would have 
his revenge, even if they all perished. 
He could just reach Markham’s back 
with the sharp hunting knife which 
Alexandre had given him. He seized 
it—and raised his arm to strike. 

But stop! A great thought thrilled 
him, and his hand was stayed! A 
revelation! After all—Gertie’s hap- 
piness—his love! 

Blessed relief!—the pain had left 
him. 

Alexandre, the guide, sat by the 
bedside of his sick wife. He held in 
his hand a recent copy of the Lucerne 
L’Echo, and as he read a passage his 
face grew troubled. It ran as fol- 
lows :— 

‘* We are obliged to chronicle a sad acci- 
dent on the Matterhorn, the first this season. 
Two Americans, M. Winthrop and M. le Dr. 
Markham, with their guide, were crossing 
the ice near the Refuge. Through some un- 
known means the party began to slip, and 
would surely have been lost had not the rope 
suddenly parted between the Americans. The 
two in front managed to regain their footing. 
M. Winthrop, who was in the rear, was 
killed. He was from Boston, Massachusetts. 
The body was not found.” 


Alexandre knit his brows deeply, 
as if he did not understand. Then, 
looking at the sick woman to see that 
she still slept, he stepped lightly to the 
other side of the room, and, taking a 
rope from a drawer, brought it to the 
light. He shook his head gravely as 
he examined it. One end was cut. 

The blood of the Winthrops had 
shown itself at last. 














JOHN TRUMBULL, THE PATRIOT PAINTER. 


By Ellen Strong Bartlett. 


AINTING 
is now an 
established 
profession in 
America; but 
not so was it a 
century and a 
quarter ago, 
when John 
Trumbull was 
growing up in Lebanon, Connecticut, 
a village idyllic in its natural repose, 
yet during his youth thrilling with the 
activity of martial business. For 
John’s father was no less than Jona- 
than Trumbull—the man who was 
governor for fourteen trying years; 
whowas proudly called “the only Colo- 
nial governor who held office during 
the Revolution”; and to whom Wash- 
ington fondly referred as “Brother 
Jonathan,” thus originating the name 
for the pure American. Itwas fineold 
stock, of Scotch-English origin, puri- 
fied and intensified by New England 
Colonial life, and enriched by the best 
education the land could afford. The 
governor himself, and his sons, had 
gone to Harvard with divinity in view, 
but some impulse seemed to urge 
them away from the pulpit toward the 
bar, the counting-room and the magis- 
terial chair. 
John’s mother, Faith Robinson, was 
a descendant of the famous Priscilla 
and John Alden. To this mother we 
undoubtedly owe the preservation of 
the intellectual powers which gave us 
a history on canvas. For during the 
early months of the future painter’s 
life, he was subject to convulsions. A 
wise physician examined the baby’s 
head, and said that no medicine could 
help, for the trouble arose from com- 
pression of the brain, caused by the 
overlapping of the bones of the skull. 
Death or idiocy must come unless 
607 
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the mother would patiently and per- 
sistently press apart the displaced 
edges. Faith Trumbull was patient 
and persistent,—and hence _ the 








INVALID SOLDIER BEGGING, 


PICARDY. 


FROM A SKETCH BY TRUMBULL, 1786. 


painter of our Revolution, with a mind 
clear until death in his eighty-eighth 
year. 

Lebanon possessed a school famous 
as perhaps the best in New England, 
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PALACE AT 


MAYENCE, 


FROM A PENCIL SKETCH BY TRUMBULL, 1786. 


kept by Nathan Tisdale, a Harvard 
graduate. It drew pupils from the 
South, and even from the West Indies. 
What the boys of to-day would say of 
a school without vacations, like the 
“congregations” that “ne’er break up,” 
is not hard to guess. The result in 
this case was that at six the little John 
won in a contest in reading a portion 
of the Gospel of St. John in the origi- 
nal Greek. He says that his knowl- 
edge was that of a parrot; but we cer- 
tainly do not see many such parrots 
now! 

Governor Trumbull believed in the 
education of women as well as of men, 
and his two daughters were sent to 
school in Boston. There they learned 
to embroider (those wonderful tomb- 
stone samplers, probably) and to paint 
in oil. The trophies, “two heads and 
a landscape,” were hung in the parlor, 
and little John gazed on them. He 
was a born artist, and he tried to imi- 
tate. He used the sand on the floor 
for a drawing-board. We do not 
learn that kitty’s fur suffered, as in 
the case of West; but it was still genius 
triumphing over obstacles. On the 
inside of his closet door, the boy 
painted, with success remarkable for 
untutored fingers, a spirited figure of 
Brutus. The celebrated Professor 
Silliman, the elder, of Yale, who mar- 


ried Faith Trumbull, the daughter of 
the younger Gov. Trumbull, removed 
this panel, and it is now in the Wads- 
worth Athenzeum in Hartford, a curi- 
ous and treasured specimen of the 
boy’s first attempts to paint. Around 
the figure, with its flying drapery, are 
scattered the dabs of paint made in 
trying the brush. 

The childish fondness for picture 
making did not depart; and when, at 
fifteen and a half, the boy was ready 
to enter Harvard in the second half of 
the junior year, he pleaded with his 
father to be allowed to study painting 
instead. At that time Copley was in 
Boston, with a great reputation; and 
young Trumbull thought that he 
might gain a profession while study- 
ing with him, for the same money that 
would take him through college. 
Economy was to be considered, for his 
father’s fortune had been swept away 
by the storms of the sea. The war 
governor must have been generations 
in advance of his time; for he did not 
ridicule or reproach his son for having 
peculiar aspirations, but mildly over- 
ruled him, and sent him to college. 

The school without vacations, and 
the diligent reading of all the history 
and of all the Greek and Latin authors 
at command in Lebanon not only 
placed him in the junior class, but 
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made it an easy matter for him to 
keep in advance of most of his class- 
mates. So he filled his leisure 
hours by studying French with a 
French family of Acadian exiles, 
slyly paying for it out of his pocket 
money, and thereby afterwards giv- 
ing a pleasant surprise to 
the father in Lebanon. He 
had a great treat in going to 
see the paintings of Cop- 
ley, then living by the Com- 
mon. Copley was going out 
to dinner, and quite dazzled 
the boy by his maroon suit 
and gold buttons. In his 
researches in the college 
library he had found a few 
books on art and some fine 
engravings, besides Pira- 
nesi’s prints of Roman ruins 
and a picture of the eruption 
of Vesuvius. A copy which 
he made in oil of an engrav- 
ing of a painting by Noel 
Coypel, representing Re- 
becca at the Well, was 
approved by Copley, and is 
now in Hartford. He was, 
of course, dependent on his 
taste for supplying the 
colors. 

Graduated in 1773, he 
took up the task of teaching 
in behalf of his old master, 
Mr. Tisdale, who was ill for 
several months. Here was a 
boy of seventeen instructing 
aschool of seventyor eighty, 
decidedly mixed, as the sub- 
jects for study varied from 
A B C to Latin and Greek. 

But the sound of war was 
in the air. John’s father was 
the only patriot governor in 
the Colonies, and his house was a 
centre for discussions of the burning 
questions of the day. John caught 
and fanned the enthusiasm, drilled a 
company, and after the thrilling news 
from Lexington hastened to Boston, 
as a kind of aid to General Spencer. 
There he witnessed, from Bunker 
Hill, the fight which he has made it 
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possible for us all to see again on his 
canvas. He was in no small danger 
himself on that day; and his beautiful 
sister, the wife of Colonel Huntington, 
who had gone with a party of young 
friends to Boston to enjoy the novel 
scenes of a camp, beheld all too soon 
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the horrors of real war and, shocked 
by the apparently impending fate of 
her husband and brother, lost her 
reason, and died in the next Novem- 
ber. 

It is not strange that the “Death of 
Warren at Bunker’s Hill” surpasses all 
of Trumbull’s paintings in the whirl 
and rush of the combat, the fervor of 
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patriotism, the con- 
trast of opposing 
passions, the pa- 


thos of death. We 
all know Bunker 
Hill. How easy 


now to place on it, 
as Trumbull shows 
us, the form of 
Warren, sinking in 
death, but glowing 
with enthusiasm! 
Pitcairn, mortally 
wounded, is fall- 
ing into the arms 
of his son, and the 
artistic grouping 
brings the patriot 
and the red-coat 
into striking oppo- 
sition. The British 
General Aber- 
crombie has just 
fallen at Warren’s feet, and a grena- 
dier aims his revenging bayonet at 
Warren, while the benevolent Colonel 
Small, his former friend, interposes 
with uplifted hand to save the dying 
man. Howe and Clinton and Put- 
nam, the last loath to retreat, are seen 
behind. At one side, a young Ameri- 
can, evidently a hasty volunteer, of 
elegant figure and dress, turns away 
in horror, while his negro servant rolls 
his eyes in a backward gaze of min- 
gled curiosity and fright. Dimly in 
the background are seen fighting and 
retreating lines of troops; while the 
ships below and the lurid clouds of 
smoke tell the tale of burning Charles- 
town. Surely the artist was inspired 
by his theme and his glowing recol- 
lections of that memorable combat, 
where we lost the battle, but “kept the 
hill.” The faces, with their varied 
expression, are nearly all portraits, 
the composition is fine, the figures 
are neither crowded nor theatri- 
cally posed, and tell their own story 
of the thrilling moment. This, and 
the “Death of Montgomery,” a piece 
somewhat similar in spirit, with 
the light streaming on the central 
figures, are justly called the finest 
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examplesof Ameri- 
can historical paint- 
ing. 

To return to 
1775. After Wash- 
ington’s arrival, a 
plan of the ene- 
my’s fortifications, 
stealthily made by 
Trumbull, at- 
tracted the notice 
of the commander- 
in-chief, and pro- 
cured him an ap- 
pointment as sec- 
ond aid, Mifflin be- 
ing first. After a 
time, Trumbull be- 
came major of bri- 
gade, and in the 
spring went to 
New York under 
Gates, who on re- 
ceiving his own appointment to the 
charge of the northern department 
made Trumbull his deputy adjutant- 
general. Then came the varied scenes 
of army life, during the campaign 
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THE 


around Crown Point and Ticonderoga. 
Trumbull speaks of a voyage by 
sloops up the North River as occupy- 
ing seven or eight days. 

The young adjutant was busy in 
preparing and submitting plans for the 
defence of strategic points; and it 
sees now as if much time and blood 
might have been saved had his ideas 
been accepted by Congress. He per- 
ceived and proved that Mt. Defiance 
commanded Mt. Independence, and 
urged that it be occupied instead of the 
latter. John Fiske says that he then 
showed himself superior in military 
sagacity to all the older officers who 
were around him. 

Sad dutiesthere were, too; for small- 
pox and a kind of yellow fever broke 
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DELUGE. 


out among the troops, and Trumbull 
had to make careful examinations and 
returns. He says:— 

‘*T found them dispersed, some few in 
tents, some in sheds, and more under the 
shelter of miserable bush huts, so totally dis- 
organized by the death or sickness of officers 
that the distinction of regiments and corps 
was in a great degree lost, so that I was 
driven to the necessity of great personal ex- 
amination; and I can truly say that I did not 
look into tent or hut in which I did not find 
either a dead or dying man.” 


After the defeat of General Water- 
bury, Trumbull met the prisoners re- 
turned by Sir Guy Carleton, and with 
unusual acuteness for so young a man 
he perceived the policy of the British 
commander’s too propitiatory kind- 
ness. He hastened with his forebod- 
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ings to Gates, who ordered that the 
returned men should be forwarded to 
their destination without communicat- 
ing with their former comrades and 
thereby reviving any latent affection 
ior the mother country. 

Trumbull had been serving for 
months as deputy adjutant-generai 
under the appointment of General 
Gates, who was instructed by Con- 
gress to make such selection for the 
office as he saw fit; but that whimsical 
assembly delayed sending the commis- 
sion, and when the delay had become 
almost inexcusable, sent the commis- 
sion dated three months late. This 
affront was too much for Trumbull’s 
sensitive spirit; he declined the com- 
mission. Conscious of having served 
with disinterested zeal, and of having 
gained the approval of his general, he 
perceived the tokens of jealousies 
among those in high places. While 
Trumbull, for instance, was aid to 


Washington in 1775, Hancock had ° 


remarked that “that family was well 
provided for,’”—two brothers of John 
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being in high position; to which John 
dryly rejoined: “We are secure of four 
halters, if we do not succeed.” There 
was a long correspondence about the 
commission; but Trumbull was firm 
in his refusal and, full of disappointed 
patriotism, returned to Lebanon in the 
spring of 1777. 

His first love, art, claimed him then, 
and he went to Boston to study. 
There Smybert, most wooden of paint- 
ers, but deserving lasting remem- 
brance as the first man who made pic- 
tures in America, and as one who 
stimulated Copley and Trumbull, had 
left a studio. Trumbull hired it, and 
found there several of Smybert’s 
copies of celebrated paintings. 
Among these, Vandyck’s head of 
Cardinal Bentivoglio, and Raphael’s 
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Madonna della Sedia aroused his ad- 
miration. 

Nevertheless, he says, “the sound of 
a drum frequently called an involun- 
tary tear to my eye.” Naturally, 
when General Sullivan and Count 
d’Estaing combined to rescue Rhode 
Island from the enemy, Trumbull vol- 
unteered his services as aid to Sulli- 
van. The offer was accepted, and he 
took an active part in the short and 
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stirring campaign, which failed in its 
principal object because the French 
fleet departed. 

Then it was that Trumbull, arrayed 
in a nankeen suit and mounted on a 
powerful bay horse, rode about in full 
view during the long summer day, 
with a white handkerchief tied around 
his head, because the wind had taken 
off his hat in the morning and, as he 
says, “it was no time to dismount for a 
hat!” He was sent by General Sulli- 
van to the top of Butts’s Hill, with an 
order to Colonel Wigglesworth. He 
had to climb a continuous ascent of a 
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mile in full view of the enemy, and for 
the last half mile amid a hailstorm of 
bullets. He met one friend with an 
arm shot off, another shot through the 
back, a third borne away to have his 
leg amputated. On went the volun- 
teer aid, to receive from Colonel Wig- 
glesworth the characteristic greeting: 
“Don’t say a word, Trumbull! I know 
your errand, but don’t speak,—we 
will beat them in a moment.”  Sulli- 





INDEPENDENCE, 


WASHING? ON. 


van, who had watched him on his 
dangerous mission, regarded his safe 
return as a miracle. 

But the brief campaign ended, and 
Trumbull, almost ill, returned to Bos- 
ton. The army seemed closed to him; 
painting lured, and for a year he 
studied his art diligently in Boston, 
where he became acquainted with the 
consul-general of Great Britain, Mr. 
Temple, afterward Sir John Temple. 
Undoubtedly the spectacle of a native 
of that country which had but barely 
emerged from pioneer life and was in 
the midst of a struggle for independent 
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existence devoting 
himself to the art 
of painting, with- 
out galleries, 
schools or teach- 
ers, almost with- 
out an example 
for imitation, pro- 
duced a deep im- 
pression on an en- 
voy of a country 
which had _ been 
the home of Van- 
dyck, and even 
then boasted of 
Sir Joshua. He 
advised the young 
soldier-painter to 
go to London, un- 
der the protection 
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would devote him- 
self unreservedly to 
study. Besides that, 
his case came un- 
der the amnesty 
proclaimed by 
George III. in 
1778. 

Evidently there 
was a general im- 
pression that he 
partook of the 
Trumbull — ability, 
for he was asked to 
take charge of a 
business venture 
which involved 
crossing the ocean; 
so with two objects 
in view he sailed, in 


of his art, and to CAREAEE TS SECO. May, 1780, from 
study with West. IN THE YALE ART SCHOOL. New London for 
Through him, Nantes. After a 
Lord George Germaine promised that quick passage of five weeks, he 


Trumbull’s rebellious family and his 
own participation in war should be 
overlooked, on condition that he 


landed in France, only to find that 
British success at Charleston had so 
lowered American credit as to make 
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his commercial scheme impracticable. 
In Paris, he found two future presi- 
dents, John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams, the latter then a boy at school, 
besides Franklin and his grandson, 
Temple Franklin. Franklin gave 
him a letter to West; and, happy in the 
expectation of at last enjoying pro- 
fessional instruction, he went over to 
London, where he was received by 
West with characteristic cordiality. 

At that time, Trumbull had never 
had a teacher in painting, and had 
acquired what skill he had from copy- 
ing such paintings and engravings as 
he could find. He had not even 
learned to help himself by laying off 
the work in squares; and West looked 
in astonishment as he proceeded with 
his first task, that of copying the Ma- 
donna della Sedia. When it was 
done, the generous master cried, 
“Nature intended you for a painter!” 
At this time Stuart was also a pupil 
of West. 

Those must have been blissful 
months for the young devotee of art. 
We know that he loved the work, be- 
cause he did not let anything, even the 
wonders of London, interfere with it. 
He kept his part of the contract with 
the British government, and the hori- 


zon seemed clear. But in November 
up came a cloud of the darkest hue. 
Arnold, whom he had known as a bril- 
liant patriot, had plunged into infamy. 
André had suffered the penalty of a 
spy; and the wrath of England gave 
the American tories in London a 
chance to carry out their spite toward 
the jealously watched son of Gover- 
nor Trumbull, Washington’s trusted 
friend. How Trumbull had ventured 
to place himself in such a den of lions 
is almost inconceivable; but the purity 
of his intentions and the rectitude of 
his conduct probably led hin to expect 
the same in other people. Judge of his 
consternation on being suddenly ar- 
rested for high treason! Listen to the 
impetuous and high-spirited youth, 
proud of his place at home, when he 
bursts into the irrelevancies of the 
tedious examination with the ex- 
clamation: “I am an American; my 
name is Trumbull; I am a son of him 
whom you call the rebel governor of 
Connecticut; I have served in the rebel 
American army; I have had the honor 
of being an aid-de-camp to him whom 
you call the rebel General Washing- 
ton!” 

After this concise autobiography, 
he was treated with more respect; but 
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no representations of neutral conduct 
saved him from a night in Tothill- 
Fields Bridewell. He slept that night 
in the bed of a highwayman! Visions 
of the dignity of the governor’s home 
in shaded Lebanon must have risen 
often that night, with the wondering 
thought of what father and mother 
would think of art now. By his own 
quickness and the intervention of 
Lord Germaine, he was saved from 
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promise that, in the worst possible 
event of the law, his life shall be safe.” 

At last, through Burke’s interces- 
sion, and with West and Copley as 
sureties, he was told that he might go, 
not to return until peace should be re- 
stored. With great store of medita- 


tion on the vicissitudes of life, and a 
copy of a Correggio made during his 
imprisonment, the Madonna and in- 
fant Saviour from the St. Jerome at 
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imprisonment in Clerkenwell, the only 
criminal prison then left in London, 
and was enabled to choose his cage. 
Rejecting the costly dignity of the 
Tower, he preferred to return to Tot- 
hill-Fields Bridewell, where, for a 
guinea a week, he had a good room 
in which to be locked up for eight 
months. 

West, himself on rather insecure 
ground as a lover of his native land, 
obtained an audience with the King, 
who, after hearing the story, ejacu- 
lated: “I pity him from my soul! But, 
West, go to Mr. Trumbull immedi- 
ately, and pledge to him my royal 


Parma, now in the Yale Gallery, he 
sought Amsterdam, as the best port 
of embarkation. There he found let- 
ters from his father, empowering him 
to negotiate a loan for Connecticut. 
John Adams was there on the same 
errand for the United States, but for 
both bad news from America rendered 
the attempt vain. 

Setting out on the famous frigate 
South Carolina, Commodore Gillon, 
August 12, Trumbull, experienced ad- 
ventures enough to fill a second 
‘Eneid. During the voyage of four 
months, they were tossed about from 
the Texel to the mouth of the Elbe, 
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from the Orkneys to Spain, from the 
Bay of Biscay to Boston Harbor. 
Once Commodore Barney, who was 
returning from imprisonment in Eng- 
land, rushed on deck and saved them 
from imminent wreck; and again their 
last dollar was required to pay Spanish 
boatmen to overtake their retreating 
ship. Having escaped perils of fogs 
and gales, of loosened cannon, of lack 
of food, of British cruisers and Span- 
ish detentions, of Cape Ann rocks, and 
of three days’ Massachusetts snow- 
storms, the wanderer at last reached 
Lebanon alive, in January, 1782. It 
is not surprising that he was ill for 
months. 

Nothing daunted his zeal for art; 
and after recovery he had one more 
conference with his father on his life 
work. Painting won the day over 
law; and, satisfying himself with the 
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parting shot, “Connecticut 
is not Athens!” the old 
governor yielded. In De- 
cember, 1783, John re- 
turned to London, and to 
West’s. studio. At this 
time Lawrence was often a 
fellow painter. This so- 
journ in London was a 
very important one for 
Trumbull, for during it he 
really decided on his career 
as a_ historical painter. 
His first composition of 
that kind was done while 
visiting the Rev. Mr. Pres- 


ton in Kent. It was on 
paper, in India ink,— 
“The Death of General 


Frazer.” Both “Bunker’s 
Hill” and the “Death of 
Montgomery” were 
painted in the studio of 
West, who urged him to 
devote himself to scenes 
of the American Revolu- 
tion. It was then that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, at a din- 
ner given by West, ad- 
mired the yet unfinished 
“Bunker’s Hill,” attribu- 
ting it to the host and com- 

him on his improve- 
ment in color. It happened that 
some months before Trumbull had 
taken to Reynolds for advice some 
portraits of Colonel Wadsworth and 
his son, only to be snubbed by a snap- 
pish remark about “the coat looking 
like bent tin.” Sir Joshua’s confusion 
on finding out who was being praised 
quite satisfied the young painter. 

The best way of making these his- 
torical pictures pay was to seek sub- 
scribers for engravings of them; and 
the effort to procure the plates and the 
subscriptions involved much travel, 
delay and expense. In the course of 
these journeys, the painter met both 
adventures and great men. A letter 
to Le Brun in Paris introduced him to 
the artistic world there, and notably 
to David and the English miniature 
painter, Cosway. 


plimenting 
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Jefferson was then in Paris as our 
minister to France. He was greatly 
interested in the project of a revolu- 
tionary series, and invited Trumbull 
to visit him at his house, the Grille de 
Chaillot. Thus, with the advice and 
actually under the 
roof of the writer of 
the immortal paper, 
the painting of 
the “Declaration of 
Independence” was 
begun. Trumbull 
took unbounded 
pains in making 
this a trustworthy 
memorial of the 
momentous _ scene, 
and years were 
spent in securing 
the portraits. Says 
he: “Mr. Hancock 
and Samuel Adams 
were painted in 
Boston; Mr. Ed- 
ward Rutledge, in 
Charleston, S. C.; 
Mr. Wythe, at Wii- 
liamsburg, in Vir- 
ginia; Mr. Bartlett, 
at Exeter, in New 
Hampshire, etc.” 
Of some of the 
signers, already 
dead, no portraits 
existed; but no im- 
aginary heads were 
introduced. What 
an achievement it 
was to fix on can- 
vas the features and 
expression of forty-seven men who 
were in Congress assembled on that 
July day! 

When we enter that sacred room in 
old Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
the present fades away; the assem- 
blage conjured to life by Trumbull’s 
wand rises as the reality. Every 
schoolboy knows it,—the colonial 
room, the dull red curtains, the flags 
taken at St. John’s, the dignified dress 
and furniture, the groups of expectant 
members, the alert, attentive face of 
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Hancock in the chair, the solemn hush 
over all, as the five men, grouped by 
the artist as they truly are in our 
thoughts, present the paper fraught 
with such consequences. There they 


are: John Adams in brown cloth, his 
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broad, enlightened views showing 
plainly on his handsome face; Roger 
Sherman, firm as a rock, with his tall 
form and face full of common sense; 
Livingston, looking at it as a wise busi- 
ness transaction; the venerable Frank- 
lin, his eyes turned to heaven in philo- 
sophic contemplation of the results of 
their act; in the middle, the fiery Jef- 
ferson, in plum-colored velvet coat, 
one step in advance, while presenting 
the document for which his pen is re- 
sponsible. You feel the silence which 
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in one moment will be broken by ir- 
revocable words; you know that soon 
one after another will come forward to 
sign away his safety with England,— 
that the Liberty Bell will peal forth 
above their heads, —that a nation will 
be born. 

But it was long before Trumbull 
completed the work so auspiciously 
planned in company with Jefferson. 


kind of row-boat, with a small mixed 
company of queerly assorted but 
really congenial people, who ate their 
cold chicken from pieces of paper, dis- 
tributed the two wine glasses between 
the men and the women, and all chat- 
tered in their various languages. Then 
a fierce storm swept down on them, 
driving them to the bank and the shel- 
ter of osiers. 
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In 1786, happy in the approbation 
given to his pictures in Paris, he left 
the brilliant society there, splendid 
even when within the shadow of com- 
ing events, and travelled to Stuttgart 
to attend to the engraving of his two 
historical works. He had, as usual, a 
series of interesting experiences. He 
was alert for everything picturesque; 
old castles and churches, peasant life, 
galleries and all. His pencil sketches 
made during the trip reflect the varied 
interest of what he saw. The Rhine 
smiled and frowned as is its wont; and 
even now the painter’s words sparkle 
with the fun of one day’s voyage in a 


Through storm and sunshine, on 
her way home after two years in Lau- 
sanne, flits the lovely daughter of Gen. 
Gresnier de Breda with her pretty face 
and bewildering flutter of piquant 
headgear. The tale ends properly 
with a dinner invitation and addresses 
exchanged with the pretty girl’s papa 
and mamma. 

In London again, he gave careful 
study to the composition and prepara- 
tion of those war scenes which were 
then his absorbing interest. Then he 
painted John Adams with “the pow- 
der combed out of his beautiful hair,” 
and the “Sortie from Gibraltar,” 
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called by Horace Wal- 
pole “the finest pic- 
ture he had seen 
painted north of the 
Alps.” It madeenough 
of a_ sensation to 
arouse the Marquis of 
Hastings to forbid 
British officers to 
patronize anything 


“done by a Trum- 
bull.” Trumbull re- 
fused six thousand 
dollars for it. The 


painting is now in the 
Boston Athenzum. 
It is not strange that 
one so constantly in 
the society of famous men in London 
and Paris should multiply the number 
of his portraits of American and Eng- 
lish and French officers. 

Trumbull witnessed the outbreak of 
the French Revolution in Paris in 
1789, saw the Bastile fall, and attended 
Lafayette when he calmed a French 
mob. While they were breakfasting 
together, Lafayette spread before him 
the true object of his party, and uttered 
prophetic warnings as to the danger 
which would follow any ascendency 
of the Duke of Orleans—words 
printed on Trumbull’s mind by suc- 
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ceeding events. Lafayette wrote to 
him in later years, expressing most 
lively appreciation of his works and 
asking him to paint the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, as involving many portraits 
precious to himself. 

The French Revolution in many 
ways was a decided blight to Trum- 
bull’s prosperity. Jefferson, still our 
minister in Paris, offered him the posi- 
tion of his private secretary. He de- 
clined this, as well as a mission to the 
Barbary States, mainly because he 
wished to devote himself to finishing 
his historical paintings and securing 
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subscribers for en- 
gravings from them; 
but he had the cha- 
erin to find, on re- 
turning to the 
United States for 
that purpose, that 
the whole population 
was so absorbed in 
abusing or advoca- 
ting the perform- 
ances of the French 
as to leave small 
chance for interest in 
the portrayal of the 
struggle through 
which we had just 
passed. Still the 
subscription list was 
headed by the name 
of Washington (four 
copies), followed by 


GENERAL RICHARD BUTLER. 


IN THE YALE 


Hamilton, Jay, Adams and all the 
leading men of the country. 
When Jay went to England as en- 
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voy extraordinary 
to negotiate a 
treaty, Trumbull ac- 
cepted an offer to be 
his secretary. After 
several busy months, 
the treaty was com- 
pleted. Apparently, 
the memory which 
was strong at six, 
had not failed at 
thirty-eight; for 
when Jay asked him 
to commit to mem- 
ory, word by word, 
the whole treaty, in 
order to safely trans- 
mit it to Mr. Mon- 
roe in Paris, he 
did so. 

Colonel Trumbull 
had been arrested 


in London for high treason, and now 
found himself under injurious suspi- 


cion in 





Paris. 


However, claiming 
immunity as an artist, he 
pursued his way to Stut- 
tart, to hasten the delayed 
engraving. But the way 
was beset by perils of con- 
tending armies; and one 
night at Mihlhausen, he 
was barred from either bed 
or carriage by the presence 
of the French general 
who had his headquarters 
there. In the crowd he 
met the old general, who 
“looked at me keenly and 
asked bluntly, ‘Who are 
you—an Englishman?’ 
‘No, general, I am an 
American of the United 
States.’ ‘Ah! do you know 
Connecticut?’ ‘Yes, sire, it 
is my native state.” ‘You 
know then, the good Gov- 
ernor ‘Trumbull? ‘Yes, 
general, he is my father!’ 
‘Oh, mon Dieu, que je suis 
charme! I am delighted 
to see a son of Governor 
Trumbull. Entrez, entrez, 
—you shall have supper, 
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bed, everything in the house.’ I soon 
learned that the old man had been in 
the legion of the Duke de Lauzun, 
who had been quartered in my native 
village during the winter which I 
passed in prison in London, and he 
had heard me much spoken of there.” 
Next day he continued his journey 
to Paris and soon after arrived safely 
in London. His paintings arrived 


a” 


plate of his “Bunker’s Hill.” After 
many delays, caused by the unsettled 
state of affairs in France, he reached 
his destination, procured the plate and 
attempted to return to England by 
way of Paris. It was only through 


the personal influence of the painter 
David that he was allowed to leave the 
French capital, for his name was 
among those “to be always kept in 





THE BATTLE OF PRINCETON, 


IN THE HARTFORD ATHENZUM, 


safely also, but through the careless- 
ness of the lighter-men they were 
thoroughly drenched in the Thames 
and almost ruined. 

Another commercial enterprise 
which promised large profits was now 
undertaken, and for eight months the 
artist was a brandy merchant in 
France. Through no fault of his the 
whole thing failed absolutely. 

The next year was spent in the ser- 
vice of his country, as one of five com- 
missioners for the relief of American 
seamen impressed by Great Britain. 
During a recess of the board Trum- 
bull started for Stuttart to get the 


sight.” The route to Calais was beset 
with dangers, but, after delays and 
adventures innumerable, he reached 
the port andthereeagerly engaged pas- 
sage to England for the sumof seventy 
guineas. Even when on English soil, 
he must have felt twice to be sure that 
his head was on his shoulders! 
During this time, he had an oppor- 
tunity to know Jay thoroughly, and 
we can perceive that intimate knowl- 
edge in the portrait he has left of the 
stainless judge. Various positions of 
trust were offered by government; he 
accepted that of fifth commissioner on 
the board appointed bythe two nations. 
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to execute the seventh article in the 
“treaty of amity, commerce and navi- 
gation,” just concluded. It was a posi- 
tion of great delicacy, involving both 
impartiality and firm decision. He 
seems to have performed his duties 
ably and conscientiously. The other 
commissioners were John Wickoff, 
John Anstey, Christopher Gore (his 
college friend) and William Pinckney. 
The work of the commission went on 
from 1796 to 1804. The report of the 
proceedings, submitted to our govern- 
ment, perished in the flames of the war 
of 1812. 

About 1800, Trumbull had married 
the beauty whose portrait is almost 
her only history. It has been said 
that “Her early name and lineage were 
never divulged.” But we know that 
she was an English woman, Sarah, 
the daughter of Sir John Hope; and 
as we gaze on the exquisite portrait 
which is her husband’s memorial of 
her in the Trumbull gallery, we feel 
that we do not need to know more. 
Daintiness is written all over her deli- 
cate features, her rose-leaf skin, her 
rufiles, her fluffy locks escaping from 
the coy cap and that evanescent, en- 
chanting smile. Many stories are still 
told of her eccentricities, of her un- 
fortunate seasons of being overcome 
by something stronger than tea; but 
Trumbull’s tribute was:— 

‘*In April, 1824, I had the misfortune to 
lose my wife, who had been the faithful and 
beloved companion of all the vicissitudes of 
twenty-four years. She was the perfect per- 
sonification of truth and sincerity, — wise to 
counsel, kind to console, by far the more im- 
portant and better half of me, and with all, 
beautiful beyond the usual beauty of women.” 

After sixty-three days spent on the 
Atlantic, Trumbull landed once more 
in his own country. He found him- 
self welcomed by his family and by 
the Cincinnati of New York, but under 
a political cloud as a Federalist and 
follower of Washington rather than 
of Jefferson. Shut out from painting 
in Boston by the fact that Stuart had 
just been invited to settle there, he 
selected New York for the practice of 
his profession. Then it was that he 
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painted the portraits of Jay and Ham- 
ilton for the City Hall, and those of 
Stephen Van Rensselaer and the first 
President Dwight, now in the gallery 
of the Yale Art School. He met 
Hamilton and Burr at a dinner on the 
Fourth of July—the one brilliant, the 
other silent; a few days later, the 
nation was in mourning over that 
fatal duel. 

At various times Trumbull had tried 
business ventures, investing in valuable 
paintings, or in wine and brandy, as 
opportunity offered; but the winds and 
the waves were always destructive 
when his cargoes were on the sea. 

London drew him once more across 
the water, in 1808; and the congenial 
atmosphere helped him to produce his 
best works there. The crudity of our 
own life then afforded little encour- 
agement for the zsthetic. The war 
of 1812 prevented return from Eng- 
land, and involved him in debts which 
weighed him down for years. But 
after his return, in 1815; the cherished 
idea of a series of national pictures was 
presented to Congress, and was urged 
by Judge Nicholson and Mr. Timothy 
Pitkin. It met favor, and in 1817 
Congress formally commissioned 
Trumbull to execute for the Capitol 
four commemorative paintings. He 
had hoped for eight; but, in consulta- 
tion with President Madison, who was 
empowered by Congress to assign the 
subjects, a satisfactory choice was 
made. 

The Declaration, of course, stood 
foremost. The two surrenders of en- 
tire armies, Burgoyne’s and Corn- 
wallis’s,extraordinary and momentous 
events, came next; for the fourth, 
Trumbull suggested Washington re- 
signing his commission, as of moral 
significance. After more than seven 
years these works were completed and 
carefully placed in the Rotunda of the 
Capitol at Washington, where for gen- 
erations the crowds of visitors have 
paused to gaze upon them. Trumbull 
had been collecting portraits for these 
works for years; he had studied the 
details of dress and weapons; he had 
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visited the scene of each 
event. He felt it to be the 
work of his life, and he 
spared no effort in the exe- 
cution or in arrangements 
for the preservation of the 
pictures after they were 
placed on the wall. 

In the two surrenders, the 
faces express most vividly 
the feelings of the hour. 
The Surrender of Corn- 
wallis gave the painter more 
trouble in composition than 
any other; for, as he says, 
the event was purely formal, 
and the landscape flat. But 
he had made the portraits 


X of the French officers in Jef- 


ferson’s Paris home, long 


: ago, in 1786. He = suc- 

IN ceeded in grouping natural- 

ly the chiefs of the three 

powers, in the centre. Irv- 

ing and Trumbull, with pen and pen- 

cil, depict the scene alike: General 

Lincoln on his white horse, Rocham- 

beau at the head of the French troops, 

the British sullenly yielding to fate, 

Washington, in blue and buff, on his 

bay horse, in the calm dignity of 
success. 

Trumbull did not wish to “sink into 
premature imbecility” after finishing 
these works. Although then seventy- 
two, he began a series of small paint- 
ings of the striking events of the Revo- 
lution. Of these, in size between the 
Rotunda pictures and the originals in 
New Haven, the Hartford Athenzeum 
possesses a number—the Battles of 
Bunker Hill, Princeton, Trenton, 
Quebec, and the Declaration. 

War scenes and great people were 
Trumbull’s subjects, and he felt the 
dignity of his profession. His por- 
traits have the charm of vividness and 
expression of character. After a hun- 
dred years, the colors are still clear and 
harmonious; and the paintemseems to 
have struck a happy mean between the 
sallowness of Copley and the florid 
color of Stuart. We feel that we are 
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looking at the real people when we 
see these faces. 

Trumbull’s works, although largely 
in New Haven, are scattered in differ- 
ent cities. New York has two in the 
Lenox Library and four in the City 
Hall—Jay, Hamilton, a full length of 
Washington with a background of 
Broadwayinruinsand the British ships 
departing, and Gen. George Clinton 
with the British storming Fort Mont- 
gomery in the Highlands where he 
comunanded. This background was 
considered his best by the artist. In 
the Historical Society’s collection are 
six or seven portraits, among them 
good ones of the sturdy old divine, 
Dr. Smalley, of Asher B. Durand, as 
well as of Bryan Rossiter in military 
dress, and an excellent miniature of 
John Lawrance. The best of all his 
portraits is the very beautiful and well- 
preserved one of Hamilton, in the pos- 
session of the Metropolitan Museum. 

At the National Museum, in Wash- 
ington, are the portraits of President 
and Mrs. Washington, painted in 
1794. In private families in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts, as well as in 
the Boston Athenzeum and the Hart- 
ford Wadsworth Athenzum, are other 
works. Norwich can boast of ten 
portraits and miniatures by him, 
almost a family gallery—the war gov- 
ernor, the father, Faith Trumbull, the 
mother, Sarah Hope, the wife, Faith 
Huntington, the sister of the painter, 
lost so early, among them. The four 
small historical paintings of Revo- 
lutionary scenes in the Yale gallery, 
which he did before executing the 
large replicas in the Rotunda at Wash- 
ington, are always regarded as far 
superior to the latter in artistic merit. 

Trumbull was deeply interested in 
the American Academy of the Fine 
Arts, which was founded in 1812, in 
New York, with Edward Livingston 
as president and Peter Irving as sec- 
retary. Trumbull was the only artist 
on the board. 

The collection of casts owned by the 
Academy was rare and costly then, 
and students were restricted in using 
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it to a few morning hours. On one 
eventful morning, two young men, 
Thomas S. Cummings, afterwards the 
historian of the National Academy of 
Design, and Frederick Styles Agate, 
were refused admittance by the jani- 
tor. Trumbull defended the janitor. 
A meeting of the disaffected was held 
in the rooms of S. F. B. Morse; and in 
1825 the National Academy of Design 
was founded, with the purpose of se- 
curing greater freedom for practice. 

Trumbull was never able to amass 
a fortune. War, which helped him to 
gain so rich an experience of the 
world, and was really the foundation 
of his fame, always blighted his 
finances. In 1837, he made an 
arrangement with the Corporation of 
Yale College, whereby the collection 
of his paintings, known as the Trum- 
bull Gallery, became the property of 
the college, in return for an annuity 
of one thousand dollars, to be paid in 
quarterly installments during his life. 
It was a bargain creditable and satis- 
factory to both parties concerned. 
The painter was happy in seeing his 
life work in tender, reverent hands, 
and in the knowledge that the revenue 
from admission was helping some 
needy student. From 1837 to 1841 
he lived in New Haven, where he had 
friends, being connected by marriage 
with Professor Silliman, the elder. 

Passing away in New York, his 
body was placed in a vault in New 
Haven prepared by himself on the 
Yale Campus, beneath the Trumbull 
Gallery, now the Treasury Building. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Street gave the 
building for the Yale Art School, the 
Trumbull paintings found an appro- 
priate sanctuary in the main gallery, 
and under the building still rest the 
bones of the artist and his wife. 

The importance of this acquisi- 
tion to an educational centre like Yale 
cannot be overestimated. As years 
passed, Trumbull added as many more 
to the number of paintings mentioned 
in the original agreement. There are 
fifty-five enumerated, besides many 
miniatures. Among them are copies 
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of the old masters and some large 
imaginative works, illustrating poetry, 
religion and history. The first inde- 
pendent work of the boy, “The Battle 
of Canne,” is there, and the last effort 
of the old man, “The Deluge”; but the 
most numerous, valuable and beauti- 
ful are those connected with the Revo- 
lution. 

Here you are ushered into the pres- 
ence of not one famous patriot, but 
an assembly of our illustrious ones. 
We speak to them, and they look upon 
us, with the cares of state, the des- 
pondency of defeat, the gladness of 
victory, in their faces. They welcome 
us to their midst, and ask us to live 
and think with them— Burgoyne and 
Rahl and Howe and Clinton and 
Riedesel, Lafayette, and Rochambeau, 
De Grasse and De Lauzun, Greene, 
Gates, Schuyler, Knox, Morgan, 
Glover, Mifflin, Wayne, Lincoln, Lau- 
rens, Rush, Monroe, Madison, Rut- 
ledge, the two Governors Trumbull, 
Wolcott, Morris—too many to tell. 

And the famous beauties who curled 
their hair and rustled their silks for the 
balls and the assemblies are smiling 
from their miniatures: Martha Wash- 
ington, and sweet little Eleanor Cus- 
tis, and Harriet and Mary Chew, 
proud of their stately battle-marked 
Germantown home, and sweet Faith 
Wadsworth, daughter of Gov. Jona- 
than Trumbull, Jr., Cornelia Schuyler 
Morton, “one of the worthiest of 
women,” Mary Seymour Chenward, 
the Hartford beauty, and Harriet 
Wadsworth, beloved by the painter 
and early lost. 

Dominating all is Washington, in 
full uniform, his white horse at one 
side, one hand on his field-glass, the 
other on his sword, his figure drawn up 
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to its full height, his features lit by “the 
high resolve to conquer or to perish.” 
He is planning his most brilliant 
move, just on the night before march- 
ing to Princeton. The watch-fires 
which are to delude the enemy are 
already burning, and soldiers are 
defending the bridge behind. The 
design, most successfully carried out, 
was to show Washington in his heroic, 
military character. The portrait was 
painted in Philadelphia, in 1792, for 
the city of Charleston, and the general 
entered with spirit into Trumbull’s 
idea. “Every minute article of the 
dress, down to the buttons and spurs, 
and every strap and buckle of the 
horse-furniture, were carefully painted 
from the several objects.” But 
Charleston preferred the hero as presi- 
dent, and he patiently sat for another 
portrait, which is now in that city. 
So the artist kept this until the Society 
of the Cincinnati in Connecticut was 
dissolved, when he and others (his 
brother, Governor Trumbull, Gen. 
Jedediah Huntington, the Hon. John 
Davenport, the Hon. Jeremiah Wads- 
worth and the Hon. Benjamin Tal- 
madge) presented it to the college. 
Many have painted the great man, but 
no one else has so clearly portrayed 
his different phases of character in the 
varying and progressive scenes of his 
career, at Trenton, at Princeton, at 
New York after the evacuation, at 
Annapolis laying down his sword, and 
last as president. 

Peace to the proud, sensitive sol- 
dier-artist, resting under the monu- 
ment made by his own hands! Life 


tossed him like a ball between two 
continents, but gave to him more 
nearly than to most men the boon of 
accomplishing his heart’s desire. 




















THE 


CLOAK OF 


CONFESSION. 


By Dora Read Goodale. 


‘« « Breast the wave, Christian, 
When it is strongest; 

Watch for day, Christian, 
When the night’s 


>” 





HE verse broke off; the door 
opened. 
“Hey, hey, hey, doctor—what’s 
all this? what’s all this?” 

A short, broad-shouldered, genial- 
faced man, carrying a medicine-case, 
stood on the threshold. The floor 
was littered with shavings. It was a 
carpenter’s shop. 

“I wish you joy, Hiram Rose,” said 
the doctor, holding out his hand, while 
his benevolent face beamed all over. 
“Come, man! go into the house and 
speak to your wife. You’ve got a 
baby in there.” 

“Hey? what’s that you say? You 
don’t mean it!” ejaculated the carpen- 
ter, as he dropped his plane and 
pushed up his spectacles. “Well, well! 
Praise the Lord! Bless His name!” He 
rolled out the words ore rotundo. “And 
I didn’t know you’d been sent for!” 
He wrung the doctor’s hand twice, 
three times, laughed a great laugh, 
and the tears ran over his weather- 
beaten cheeks. “Emily—just like 
her, God bless her—why I thought 
she was canning pears! Praise the 
Lord!” and he fell on his knees and 
began pouring out his rejoicing in 
sible phrases, the only language in 
which he was fluent. 

“O God, manifold are Thy mercies 
and wonderful are Thy works. And 
now Thou hast seen fit to give me a 
son, even while my voice was raised 
in the songs of Zion—the son, as it 
were, of my old age. O Lord, may 
he indeed watch, and see Thy day- 
spring descend from on high; may he 
breast the wave, though all Thy waves 
and Thy billows go over him. Yea, 
and his name shall be called Christian. 
Amen! Hallelujah!” 
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The doctor stood during this 
prayer; he did not bow his head, nor 
close his eyes; and a slight smile 
played over his features; yet in his own 
way he was praising God too; he was 
thinking of his own child, a six-year- 
old boy. When theprayer was ended, 
he coughed slightly, and a twinkle 
came into his eye. 

“Not so fast!” he said. “Who told 
you that you had a son, Mr. Rose? 
You are mistaken, sir; it’s a girl!” 

“A girl!” exclaimed Hiram; and for 
a moment he stood blank, the glow of 
exaltation dying from his brow. 
Only for a moment, however; love 
brought the illumination back, as he 
cried with heartiness: “No matter, doc- 
tor! We'll call him Christian all the 
same, boy or girl; we'll start him the 
right way. But what am I thinking 
of? How’s Emily? Bless my soul, I 
must go to her.” 

Taking his old coat from a peg, the 
Methodist carpenter hurried out of the 
shop. A crowd of memories flashed 
unbidden into his mind. He thought 
of his youth—how, being poor, with 
old, helpless parents dependent upon 
him, he had resisted nature for fear of 
bringing some dear woman to pov- 
erty. Not until he was near fifty years 
old and had accumulated what ap- 
peared to his modest wants a compe- 
tency, had he taken a wife—one of far 
higher breeding and education than 
his; but so sweet and noble was his 
nature that no one wondered why she 
had married him. And now a child! 
—that was the miracle; yet no more a 
miracle than Emily’s love for him. 
The carpenter’s heart was full of 
chivalry; he was a simple, devout, lov- 
ing human being, who had never ques- 
tioned that it was good to exist. All 
that day he crept about the house, his 
lips pursed up in a “sh!” of boundless 
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importance, involuntary smiles chas- 
ing each other over his face, wonder, 
elation and overflowing thanksgiving 
in his soul. But quick, to the 
tragedy! His time for rejoicing was 
short; already time for him was glid- 
ing into eternity. 

Late that same evening he went out 
to the barn on some errand, and while 
he was stooping there, whispering to 
himself and flashing his lantern about, 
a nervous kick from the startled horse 
struck him dead. In this way it hap- 
pened that he never returned, and that 
the little Christian Rose was left 
fatherless. 


“Doctor, could youcome in for a few 
minutes tonight—non-professionally? 
I should like to talk over my small 
affairs with you—in fact, I want you 
to help me. You told me to let you 
know when my plans were made; and 
now I depend upon you for moral sup- 
port.” 

The speaker was Christian Rose; 
the man addressed was the old physi- 
cian’s son and successor, Howard 
Eames; the place was the cottage 
walk; the time, near sundown of an 
August day. The yard seemed over- 
grown and half deserted. The carpen- 
ters shop was gone. Twenty-five 
years have passed since we entered 
there. 

“T’ve been sitting on the door stone 
for half an hour, watching for you to 
go by,” explained Christian carelessly, 
as she led the way into the little parlor. 
Very still and dusky it looked, with its 
prim matting and white muslin cur- 
tains, and a shut piano in one corner. 
“I knew you would be coming back 
this way with your mail.” 

“V’m very glad that you stopped me, 
and that you propose to make me of 
use,” said Eames, with quiet warmth. 
They had known each other from 
babyhood—not intimately, perhaps, 
but in a friendly way. “I have scarcely 
seen you since your mother’s funeral.” 

“I haven’t been out at all, beyond 
the gate,” replied Christian in her full 
voice, drawing up a chair and seating 
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herself almost facing him. Eames 
looked at her closely and thought his 
old playmate changed; grief, perhaps, 
had softened her. She wore no 
mourning, but a thin, old silk dress of 
a shade between pink and ash-color, 
which had been washed and worn 
until it clung round her lovingly. 
There was something Madonna-like 
in the mould of her features and form; 
an artist in painting her would have 
put a child on her breast. It occurred 
to him for the first time that she would 
make some man a noble wife. 

“You have come to some conclu- 
sion?” he asked. “You know what 
you want to do?” 

Christian fixed her eyes on the floor 
and did not answer immediately. 
There was about her a habitual calm, 
a look of inward tranquillity, which 
often stood her in good stead. 

“Yes, I have shut myself up and 
revolved the situation until I begin to 
see my way clear. In the first place, 
I want to leave Littlefield. I must get 
rid of this house—rent it, if possible. 
I can’t go on living here, of course.” 

“Not alone, certainly; but if you had 
some one with you—some relative? 
There is a little income, I take it, aside 
from the place?” 

“Yes, two or three hundred a year— 
enough to exist on. But my staying 
here is out of the question. I have no 
near relatives; I am practically alone 
in the world. Besides, I am looking 
forward to something quite different. 
I want work to do—the harder, the 
better. When Adam was turned out 
of Paradise I suppose work was given 
him for a compensation—a very good 
one, I think.” 

“Oh, of course,” exclaimed the doc- 
tor sarcastically. “A vocation!—the 
modern young woman’s war-cry! I 
expected rather better things of you, 
Christian. Haven’t you always been 
busy enough—and contented enough?” 

“No, never!—neither the one nor 
the other. All my life I have been 
struggling under an incubus of re- 
pression — superstitious repression. 
You 


My father was a working-man. 
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know what my mother was, doctor, a 
gentlewoman to the ends of her fingers 
—as good as gold. She would have 
gone to the stake for her principles, 
and what she regarded as principles. 
I did my best to stifle my heretic no- 
tions, on her account. But now I 
must get hold of things for myself.” 

She stopped, and the soft breathing 
of the summer evening air came in like 
pulse-beats at the open door. 

“Just hear that little bird say ‘sweet, 
sweeter, sweetest’,” she exclaimed. 

“Is that what it says?” The doctor 
felt the interruption a relief. 

“It is what it sounds like,— isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know—I have no ear for a 
tune.” 

“Yet you used to be always teasing 
me to sing. Don’t you remember— 
when we went nutting together?” 

“So I did;—I would again. But 
let us hear what you want to experi- 
ment on. Is it lecturing, or philan- 
thropy, or art, or the bicycle?” 

Christian did not lose her poise, but 
she now spoke warmly. She leaned 
back and began to describe the great 
current of human opportunity as it ap- 
peared to her from a conventional, 
conventual New England village life. 
The thought of organized effort of 
whatever kind appealed to the adven- 
turous, imaginative fibre in her; the 
broad, rich, stirring, multiform, un- 
tested world seemed to promise a ren- 
ovating bath to her spirit. The doc- 
tor, too, was warmed by her words. 
They took him back to his boyhood, 
his crude ambitions, the day when he 
felt like Tennyson’s youth, who 
** At night along the dusky highway, near and 

nearer drawn, 


Sees in heaven the light of London flaring 
like a dreary dawn.” 


And the doctor enjoyed seeing 
Christian’s cheek and eye kindle; he 
felt that there were possibilities here 
that he had never reckoned with. He 
seemed to detect in her words a note 
of maturity, born perhaps of some 
painful experience, which hardly be- 
longed to a mere reactionary enthu- 
‘siasm, such as was natural to her case. 
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“What I want for myself,” she said 
at last, “is first of all to go to New 
York to one of the great hospitals 
where they train nurses. That will 
give me a starting point,—a calling 
that I can throw myself into, and that 
will bring me into touch with others.” 

“So that’s what you want, is it? 
That’s the vocation you’ve chosen for 
yourself—lady-nursing!—the most 
deluded fanaticism that modern senti- 
mentality has to answer for! You 
want to make up beds and scrub floors 
and scour kettles in a hospital,—and 
pry out every loathsome spot that 
plague-ridden humanity has to blush 
for! You want to spend your life at the 
beck and call of whining invalids— 
doing work that might better be left 
to middle-aged widows with cast-iron 
nerves!” 

The doctor spoke from an impulse 
that surprised himself; it suddenly 
seemed intolerable to him that Chris- 
tian’s fresh womanhood should be put 
to such uses. She gave him a re- 
monstrant and half-startled look. 

“But the nursing is more for a be- 
ginning than for an end,” she said 
hurriedly. “It will be a way of ap- 
proaching others—of reaching the 
poor. Don’t imagine that it’s a sacri- 
fice—that I shall give up my own life. 
I shall have my little property,—be 
independent, free; I can come and go 
as I please. I shall take private les- 
sons, too, in music. Then, I think I 
can be of use—help those who are suf- 
fering and in need of help. As to the 
things you think so hard—I’ve done 
them all my life. You know my 
mother was an invalid for a long time; 
and she always said that I had a genius 
for nursing sick people.” 

Christian, as she spoke, drew herself 
up into her usual attitude of conscious 
security. Her whole look and car- 
riage generated an atmosphere of 
steadiness and repose. Clearly she 
was one whom the weak would trust, 
one whose strong arms were made to 
sustain others. If the doctor noticed 
these things, they only served to ren- 
der him the more peremptory. 
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“It’s all wrong,” he declared ener- 
getically, “and the whole system is 
wrong—this bringing delicate sus- 
ceptibilities that were meant to be the 
salvation of the race into trades where 
they are first blunted, and then de- 
stroyed. It’s all a part of this mania 
for doing,—as if being good wasn’t 
doing good! This letting women— 
young women—go into the slums,— 
to my mind it’s a desecration. And 
you,” he continued, after a pause, 
“with your heart and brain—and your 
beauty, too—I should wish a very dif- 
ferent lot for you, Christian. I hope 
you will marry.” 

“Don’t! Stop!” cried Christian. 

The sudden change of tone, pas- 
sionate and electrifying, was like the 
change before a thunderclap. In an 
instant the whole atmosphere of the 
room was transformed. Eames sat 
silent and erect, and his heart beat 
hard. He felt that something was 
coming. The doctor no less than the 
priest has his painful confessional. 

“O, doctor, I must speak—I must 
—I shall die if I don’t. I can’t think 
of anything like that—love or mar- 
riage or happiness. There is only one 
person in the world that I care for— 
that I ever could care for,’”—she 
clasped her hands and the words came 
tumultuously,—“someone who is 
dearer to me than life; and he doesn’t 
love me—he never thinks of me.” 

“My dear girl! He does not love 
you!” 

“No, no! Ah, you cannot know 
what it has been, night and day, day 
and night.” 

The river could not be stemmed. 
Yet no word was breathed which 
could reveal the man to whom she had 
given her love; a maidenly reticence, 
the doctor felt, held her back from 
anything that could at all betray him. 

“Do you suppose I ever dreamed of 
any other happiness than loving and 
being loved? Do you suppose any 
woman would dream of any happiness 
before that? Do you suppose I would 
give up everything that a woman 
values, had it not been forced on me?” 
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She was anxious, he felt, to vindi- 
cate her womanhood to him. She 
bowed her head, and a deep, childlike 
sob burst from her. 

Eames listened with a tumult of feel- 
ing almost equal to her own. His 
stubborn man’s nature received her 
secret with a comprehending tender- 
ness that no woman, young or old, 
would have been capable of. It cut 
him to the heart that his old playmate 
should have passed through such an 
experience. How little he had pene- 
trated into her life! How cruel his 
scruples had been! He had never be- 
fore heard such an avowal from a 
woman’s lips—so intimate, so uncal- 
culating, so pathetic. Who but Chris- 
tian was capable of such tragic open- 
ness and such inviolable reserve? 
Eames was not a man given to words 
and had no soothing phrases of easy 
philosophy to offer; but the instinct 
of consolation was strong in him. He 
laid his left hand gently on the dark 
head bent forward upon the arm of his 
chair. Christian sobbed no more; she 
was as still as marble. At last she 
said :— 

“You don’t despise me? I had to 
speak. J should have died—I should 
have gone mad—if I had not.” 

“Despise you? Poor child! How I 
pity you! I am glad that you told me. 
—I have loved, too, Christian,” he 
went on after a moment, in a low 
voice. “She died—the girl that I 
loved. I can feel for you; we can 
feel for each other.” 

“Yes, we can feel for each other,” 
echoed Christian. 

The thought of other woe—other 
loss—the wide community of sorrow 
—seemed to draw the poison from her 
own wound. She raised her head, 
placed her hand in his, and clasped it 
quietly. So they sat while the light 
waned, and the stars shone out, and 
the half-moon laid a silver finger on 
the cottage floor. The energy of 
Christian’s emotion had for the mo- 
ment exhausted her. One page of her 


life’s book was closed. The next was 
opening before her, but she no longer 
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felt a care to turn the leaf. She sat as 
in a trance, her consciousnesss almost 
bounded by the rising and falling of 
her own breast. 

But Eames was thinking rapidly. 
His quick intelligence hadtold him that 
there was only one man in Littlefield 
likely to take the fancy of a girl like 
Christian—the man who for two years 
had generalled the old church, glori- 
fied Littlefield tea-drinkings, and even 
bestirred himself in town politics. 
And the young doctor was irritated at 
the thought. He was not fond of the 
clergy, still less of that particular 
clergyman. He considered him a 
poor creature who took himself too 
seriously, was vain of his inches (the 
doctor was short) and untrustworthy 
in metaphors drawn from scientific 
sources. But women were all alike 
in their worship of ministers,—and 
with Christian it ran in the blood. He 
had heard of and even dimly remem- 
bered her father, the psalm-singing 
carpenter. And worthy or not, after 
all, what did it matter? As to blaming 
the man, it was out of the question; 
he was probably too much accustomed 
to feminine incense even to be aware 
of it. “We ordinary mortals have a 
keener sense for that sort of thing,” 
thought the doctor sardonically. And 
Christian, poor child—no doubt she 
had guarded her _ secret’ well. 
Strange, that she of all women should 
fail of winning such a common happi- 
ness! Eames shrugged his shoulders, 
and the feeling remained that only a 
cold-blooded parson could be loved by 
such a woman without returning her 
love. 

Even after he had risen and said 
goodnight, promising to do whatever 
he could—to rent the cottage for her, 
and to write to Bellevue—he pursued 
the same unprofitable train of reflec- 
tion. Her words returned again and 
again, with curious insistence: “Do you 
suppose that I ever dreamed of any other 
happiness?” 

“Think of such a treasure of love as 
that being wasted, and in a world 
where so many go hungry all their 
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lives,’”—and the doctor recalled one 
or two cases of warm-hearted men tied 
to worldly wives “with no more feel- 
ing than a broomstick!” —“Oh, I’ve no 
patience with it!” 

On reaching home, he threw himseif 
into his office chair and shaded his 
eyes. It was not a cheerful home, and 
the old aunt who kept it for him made 
no secret of her opinion that Howard 
would never equal his father. But it 
was not of the bleaknesses of his own 
lot that he was thinking. 

“Poor child,” he said again with a 
sigh, “she will have to make what she 
can of her life. It may not be so bad 
after all. It is this, no doubt, that has 
drawn her out toward others. And 
she will be one nurse of a thousand — 
a born healer. Well, love, like wis- 
dom, is justified of all her children.” 
Gradually, from dwelling on Christian, 
the doctor’s mind turned to his own 
sweetest and saddest memory—to the 
girl of whom he had spoken; and he 
thought, as he had thought a hundred 
times before, that the image of that 
dead love was dearer to him than the 
hand or face or form of any living 
woman. 

And Christian? 

“He is gone—gone; and that was 
the most like happiness of anything 
that I shall ever know! I have noth- 
ing else—nothing better to hope for. 
But he knows my secret—he—only 
he ofall the world. To any other soul 
I could not have breathed it—no, 
not to an angel from heaven. Oh, 
how desolate and empty my heart is! 
But he pitied me—he felt for me! and 
I can never be robbed of that.” She 
sank down by the chair and stretched 
out her arms across it. “And when 
he touched my head so gently—oh, 
if I could have kissed his hand,—once 
—or pressed my cheek against it! Oh, 
why was not I the girl who died! To 
have him love me a little—a little 
would be enough.” 

To these wild 











thoughts quieter 
thoughts succeeded. “I shall go away 
now. There is something left still; 
there is work to do—so many people 
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who need comforting. I must bear 


myself as a woman should. ‘Chris- 
tian’—how gently he said it! Why 
did they name me Christian? It was 


too holy a name.” 


PAUL DUDLEY. 


And, still kneeling, while the moon 
went down, Christian let her head sink 
lower and lower, until she lost all sor- 
rows in a dreamless sleep. 





PAUL DUDLEY. 


By Francis B. 


T is the fate of some men who have 
held a high and honorable place 
in the esteem of their contempo- 

raries, and who have worthily per- 
formed the duties of the various offices 
they were called upon to fill, that the 
memory of their words and deeds 
fades away and their personality be- 
comes dim and spectral. Paul Dud- 
ley is an example of this. In his own 
day few men were better known, while 
to-day, few who have ever been promi- 
nent are so much forgotten. Even 
writers for our daily papers, with their 
extensive and profound knowledge of 
everything and everybody, speak of 
him as an “obscure person.” 

For this forgetfulness there are vari- 
ous reasons. In the first place, Paul 
Dudley had no descendants who could 
keep his name alive. Judge Sewall in 
his diary, for April 26, 1705, writes, 
and one can imagine a certain pathos 
in the matter-of-fact account, “Mr. 
Paul Dudley buries his little son 
Thomas.” The child was only six 
months old; and so far as I have been 
able to learn there were no other chil- 
dren. All the property was left to his 
nephews and nieces. Another reason 
why so little is generally known of 
Paul Dudley is that he occupied dur- 
ing his entire public life of almost half 
a century positions which kept him 
from active participation in those oc- 
currences which give men a large 
place on the pages of history. His- 

* A paper read before the Governor Thomas Dudley 
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tory does not concern itself with the 
ordinary proceedings of courts of law, 
and the better judges perform their 
duties the less is said about them. A 
bad or incompetent judge may suc- 
ceed in gaining notoriety; a good 
judge is easily forgotten. 
3ut Paul Dudley might have left 
a perpetual memorial of himself if, like 
his contemporary and colleague on the 
bench, Judge Sewall, he had only kept 
a diary. Perhaps if he had done this 
we might not have respected or loved 
him more, but we should have known 
him better. But he does not seem to 
have had any disposition to do this, 
or if he did his records have all van- 
ished. The only thing of the kind 
that has come down to us is an inter- 
leaved almanac for the year 1740. 
The little that we have makes us wish 
we had more; but all such wishes are 
unavailing. In all probability Paul 
Dudley, like many other people, 
thought he would be good and keep 
a diary —and succeeded better than 
most of them do, in keeping one for a 
whole year. All the information we 
can gain about him must be gleaned 
from the diaries and letters of his con- 
temporaries, and the few records of his 
life and work that still remain. We 
can only bring these fragmentary and 
widely scattered reports together so as 
to produce a more definite and real 
picture of the man as he lived and 
thought and worked. 

Paul Dudley was born in the town 
of Roxbury, September 3, 1675. His 
father, Joseph Dudley, was afterwards, 
for a brief interval in 1686, and later 
on from 1702 to 1715, governor of the 
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province of Massachusetts, which in- 
cluded Maine and also New Hamp- 
shire. He was a man of brilliant parts 
and of many offices, a man whose 
eyes were ever wide open to the main 
chance, who won the bitter dislike of 
the Mathers and of all who resented 
the taking away of the charter, but 
who also won on his death an eulogy 
from the newspaper of the day, which 
might have suited a Plato, a Washing- 
ton anda St. Chrysostom rolled in one. 

The child Paul passed his early days 
in Roxbury, in the old Dudley home- 
stead, which stood on the land occu- 
pied until quite recently by the Univer- 
salist meeting-house. At that time 
Roxbury was one of the most 
beautiful places in New England, and 
was noted, according to the account 
of a visitor in 1686, for its fine resi- 
dences and noble estates. It was the 
home of the richest and best people in 
the colony. 

But fine as the place seemed at the 
time, it was really nothing more than a 
village and the wildness of nature was 
only in part overcome. For in 1740 
Paul Dudley himself, in his inter- 
leaved almanac, notes: “A good fat 
bear killed upon our meeting-house 
hill—or near it.” Boston was miles 
away, with its 2,000 inhabitants and 
three meeting-houses. 

The earlier years, after infancy, were 
spent in study at the Roxbury Latin 
School. We have no knowledge of 
the character of his teachers, but we 
do learn something of the condition 
of the school house, since one of the 
teachers, not many years later, de- 
elares that it was “worse than any pig 
stie.” But bad as the school house 
was, Paul Dudley learned his lessons 
in it so well that at the age of eleven 
he was ready to enter Harvard Col- 
lege. Joseph Dudley may not have 
been all that the Mathers could have 
wished, but his letter to Increase 
Mather, then president of Harvard, 
commending his son to his care, 
shows that he was a kind and thought- 
ful father. In a way, the letter is a 
model. 
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‘*Ap'l 26, °86. I have humbly to offer 
you a little, sober, and well-disposed son, 
who, tho’ very young, if he may have the fa- 
vour of admittance, I hope his learning may 
be tollerable ; and for him I will promise that 
by your and my care, his own Industry, and 
the blessing of God, his mother the University 
shall not be ashamed to allow him the place 
of a son at seven year’s end — appoint a time 
when he may be examined.” 


The curriculum at Harvard at that 
time was not what it is now. Science 
was unknown, and the requirements 
in mathematics were not rigid. But 
even in 1686, the ability to acquire 
enough knowledge of Latin and Greek 
by the age of eleven to enter college 
is exceptional. In the half century of 
the college’s existence, Cotton Mather 
was the only one who had been able 
to accomplish such a feat. The num- 
ber of students at that time was small, 
probably not exceeding sixty. There 
was only one building; for as late as 
1712 a petition was presented by the 
overseers to the General Court, urging 
it to lengthen the college one hundred 
feet. The president, Increase Mather, 
lived in Boston. There were only two 
professors, Brattle and Leverett. 

While Dudley was at Harvard, at 
the Commencement of 1686, Andros 
the colonial governor visited it, in 
state, in company with an Episcopa- 
lian minister. And he must have no- 
ticed on that occasion that no opportu- 
nity was given to the visiting clergy- 
man for the exercise of any of his 
functions. Sewall says: “President 
Mather prayed both forenoon and 
afternoon and also craved blessing 
and returned thanks in the hall.” 
Those were not the days of large in- 
clusiveness. 

Dudley must have been present also 
at the commencement of 1688, and 
have heard the exploit of Sir William 
Phips in raising the treasures of a 
sunken Spanish galleon compared by 
Hubbard, the orator of the day, with 
that of Jason, who brought home the 
golden fleece. 

In 1690, at the age of fifteen, Paul 
Dudley graduated with high honors, 
and afterwards became tutor in the 
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college. In his case exaltation and 
humiliation came together. The year 
of his graduation saw the imprison- 
ment of his father and the apparent 
destruction of all his political hopes. 
It is interesting to notice that in the 
catalogue of that time the name of 
Paul Dudley leads the list, because of 
the social position of his father. The 
democratic spirit was not in the air, 
and the Puritans were respecters of 
persons. Among his classmates were 
two who afterward attained to distinc- 
tion: Benjamin Wadsworth, who be- 
came president of Harvard, and Peter 
Burr, who became Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut. Paul 
Dudley seems to have always been 
deeply interested in the fortunes of his 
alma mater, and from time to time 
during his life we find him taking 
part in its public exercises and, as a 
fellow, endeavoring to regulate its 
methods. Sewall—how many things 
would be forgotten, were it not for 
that prosaic but faithful soul—tells us 
that, on January 14, 1707, at the instal- 
lation of Leverett as president of Har- 
vard, “Mr. Paul Dudley read part of 
the 132d Psalm in Tate and Brady’s 
version, Windsor tune.” And again 
he writes that on July 2, 1712, “at 
Commencement Mr. Paul Dudley set 
the tune.” 

The conduct of affairs in the college 
did not always please him; for in 1718, 
when the overseers met to petition the 
General Court to lengthen the college 
building one hundred feet, he stood 
up and seconded Judge Sewall in his 
protest against the neglect of exposi- 
tions of Scripture in the hall. He evi- 
dently suspected that President Lev- 
erett was lukewarm on the matter, as 
perhaps he was. Later on, the presi- 
dent complained that Paul Dudley re- 
ported that one of the fellows had told 
him that there had not been three ex- 
positions of Scripture in a year. The 
president says that he asked all the 
fellows if they had made any such 
statement and they all denied that they 
had. The inference Leverett drew 
from this general denial was that Dud- 
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ley had not spoken the truth. It never 
seemed to dawn upon the presidential 
mind that one of the fellows might 
have conveniently forgotten what he 
had said to Paul Dudley. It is clear 
that he thought that the zeal for re- 
ligious instruction and observance was 
being relaxed; and no doubt, he was 
perfectly justified in thinking so. The 
old Puritan fervor had left the college, 
never to return. 

After his graduation, Paul Dudley, 
as we have seen, taught for a time in 
the college. He then devoted himself 
to the study of law, his chosen profes- 
sion, first in this country and then in 
the Inner Temple in London. We 
have no information of him while here, 
except an incidental notice in a letter 
of Gov. Jonathan Belcher to his son, 
“Paul Dudley told me that it cost him 
£120 a year.” It is easy to see from 
this that the young man was not 
stinted; for $600 a year at the end of 
the seventeenth century in London 
was fully equal in purchasing power 
to $1800 to-day. In one of his theo- 
logical pamphlets Dudley says: “I 
myself being in Corunna in Spain,” — 
which shows that he must have taken a 
journeythrough Europe, like other gen- 
tlemen of wealth and position. Other 
than these incidental glimpses we have 
nothing of his life and conduct in Eng- 
land. But we may well believe that 
his residence of some years there must 
have influenced him in some ways, at 
least for a time. 

He certainly became imbued with 
an idea of law and of prerogative 
which, popular as it may have been in 
England, was far from being so in 
these parts. January 12, 1703, he 
wrote to a friend: “This country will 
never be worth living in for lawyers 
and gentlemen till the charter is taken 
away. My father and I sometimes 
talk of the queen’s establishing a court 
of chancery here.” This is the letter 
to which Increase Mather, in his letter 
to Governor Joseph Dudley, January 
20, 1708, refers, when he accuses both 
him and his son Paul of “contriving 
to destroy the charter privileges of 
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the province and to obtain a commis- 
sion for a court of chancery, which is 
the same as a court of bribery.” This 
is the letter of which the same divine 
‘says: “A gentleman in London gave 
fio for that letter.” Increase 
Mather’s patriotism in this case seems 
to have been far greater than his sense 
of propriety. 

Paul Dudley returned with his 
father to this country, on the latter’s 
accession to the governorship in 1702. 
We find our first mention of him in 
Sewall’s diary, under the date of May 
4, 1702, where it is recorded that he 
dined with the judge in company with 
several others. And on July 4, 1702, 
we find the record: “In the afternoon 
Paul Dudley Esq’r is Apointed the 
Queens Attorney.” Evidently Dud- 
ley and Judge Sewall were fast becom- 
ing intimate; since on July 21, 1702, 
we read in the diary: “Mr. Paul Dud- 
ley dined with us Thursday.” “June 
24, 1703, Mr. Paul Dudley visits me.” 
Then on January 5, 1704, the Judge 
writes: “I dine at Mr. Paul Dudley’s 
with the Governor, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, Capt. Sam Appleton, etc.” For 
“a certain obscure person,” Paul Dud- 
ley seems to have kept very good com- 
pany. 

One of the first things he deter- 
mined upon after being appointed to 
office was to get married. His heart 
was turned toward Lucy, daughter of 
Col. John Wainwright of Ipswich. 
But learned and accomplished as he 
was, he feared that his “divine mis- 
tress” would believe nothing he said 
to her, and so he pours out the ardor 
of his soul in a letter to Mrs. Daven- 
port, her sister. It is a manly, earnest 
and pathetic letter, and shows that 
lovers were not very different in the 
beginning of the eighteenth from what 
they are at the end of the nineteenth 
century. The whole letter may be 
found in Drake’s History of Roxbury. 
These are the closing words:— 

‘* Dear Madam: I once more beg pardon 
-of you and pray you to think me in earnest 
in what I write, for every word of it comes 
from the bottom of my soul, and I hope be- 
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fore I have done to convince my dearest 
Lucy of the truth of it, tho’ as yet she be- 
lieves nothing that I say to her. Madam, I 
am with all affection and respect your most 
obliged tho’ now Distressful Humble Ser- 
vant.” 


The letter was successful; for Paul 
Dudley and Lucy Wainwright were - 
married in 1703 and lived happily to- 
gether until the husband’s death in 
1751. The wife survived until 1756. 

Dudley’s public life was varied, con- 
spicuous and, for the most part, suc- 
cessful. As attorney general, he 
showed great activity in arresting pi- 
rates, who in those days infested our 
waters. Some years later he was a 
member of the great and general 
court, and showed, it is said, great 
ability and vigor in debate. But we 
have no report of his speeches, and 
we know little of the particular ques- 
tions discussed. In the year 1739 he 
was speaker of the House. He was 
also several times a member of the 
Executive Council. 

Hie always took a deep interest in 
the fortunes of his father; and we find 
him writing to the ministers to pray 
for his father as governor, in the 
churches. This was at the time when 
there was reason to suppose that Jo- 
seph Dudley had been deprived of his 
place and when the ministers seemed 
unwilling to waste their petitions on a 
deposed official. 

Sometimes he had his little reverses. 
Sewall writes, April 7, 1715: “Gover- 
nor proposed Mr. Paul Dudley for 
judge of probate, 10 nos, 8 yeas.” 
Governor Belcher in one of his letters 
rejoices in the fact that he had received 
a “salivation” in the general court, but 
he does not explain just what he 
means. Probably he refers to some 
defeat of Dudley’s purposes. 

It seems from the letters of this 
same Belcher, who was governor 
1729-41, that he used all his power to 
keep Paul Dudley out of the Executive 
Council, and that he was sometimes 
successful in doing so. He thought 
Dudley was overbearing and insult- 
ing. He accuses him of base ingrati- 
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tude, of falsehood, and refers to him as 
“Sarah” in terms which, if they are 
not descriptive of Dudley, certainly 
show us the kind of man he was him- 
self. Last of all, he calls him “Paul 


_the preacher.” But the General Court 


seemed to think that, if there was any 
lying, it had not been done by Paul 
Dudley, and censured Belcher for 
writing so untruthfully about him. 
The fact is, he thought Dudley did not 
like him, and he considered whether 
he would refuse to appoint him as 
Justice of the Superior Court. Evi- 
dently he thought it advisable not to 
do so; for Dudley remained here as 
justice, while Belcher removed to New 
Jersey. 

Dudley served sixteen years as At- 
torney General, and then, in 1718, 
became Judge of the Superior Court of 
the province; and in 1745 he became 
Chief Justice, in which office he 
remained until his death, January 25, 
1751. He filled the offices of Justice 
and Chief Justice with marked ability 
and in a way to win honor for himself 
and to secure the best interests of the 
province. No record of the reasons 
for his opinions remains, but his deci- 
sions seem to have impressed them- 
selves as just. Judge Sewall says: 

‘¢ Here [on the bench] hedisplayed his ad- 
mirable talents, his quick apprehension, his 
uncommon strength of memory and extensive 
knowledge; and at the same time his great 
abhorrence of vice, together with that impar- 
tial justice which neither respected the rich, 
nor countenanced the poor man in his cause. 
Thus while with pure hands and an upright 
heart he administered justice in the circuit 
thro’ the Province he gained the general 
esteem and veneration of the people.” 


These words were written with little or 
no expectation that they would ever 
be read by others, and so may be 
taken as the sincere expression of one 
most competent to judge. 

But his judicial duties—hard and 
tedious as they must have been for a 
judge who held court at places as 
widely separated as Barnstable, Ply- 
mouth and York, Maine,in days when 
roads were poor, bridges few and ways 
of travelling slow, did not exhaust his 


energies. He was constantly contrib- 
uting to the transactions of the Royal 
Society of which he was a fellow,—a 
rare distinction, which shows in what 
esteem he was held by those in Eng- 
land who were interested in the study 
of natural phenomena. He wrote 
about “the method of making maple 
sugar,” “the Poison-wood Tree,” 
‘Bee-hives and wild Honey,” “the 
Moose-deer,” “the Niagara Falls,” 
“the Locusts of New England,” “the 
Rattle snake,” “the Indian sweating 
houses,” “whales,” “plants of N. E.,” 
“several earthquakes,” and “the Five 
Nations,” for which last he was agent. 
These contributions, of course, do not 
give Paul Dudley any right to be 
numbered among the men of science. 
They were no doubt superficial in their 
character, and have long since been 
forgotten. But they show that he was 
a man of great intellectual curiosity, 
and that he went through the world 
with his eyes open, and so learned all 
that a man of his time, in his cireum- 
stances, could reasonably be expected 
tolearn. The MSS. are in the Boston 
Public Library. 

He was also much interested in 
theological questions; and there is a 
little volume of his in the Boston 
Public Library—of between sixty and 
seventy pages—composed of three 
pamphlets. It bears the following 
descriptive title page: 





‘* An Essay on the Merchandize of Slaves 
and souls of men— Rev. XVIII-13.— with 
an application thereof to the Church of Rome, 
to which is added an Exercitation on Num- 
bers XXXII, 10, 11, 12, with an occasional 
Meditation on 1 Sam’l XXIII, 11, 12. By a 
gentleman. Printed by B. Green, Boston, 
73k.” 


The third paper is a brief compar- 
ison of the Heathen with the Jewish 
and Christian oracles. The second is 
an argument to prove that many 
others besides Caleb and Joshua who 
were twenty years old at the coming 
out of Egypt might enter into Canaan. 

The first paper, on the “Mer 
chandize of Slaves and Souls of Men,” 
is not an anti-slavery paper, but an 
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indictment of the Roman Catholic 
Church for its dealings in the bones of 
the saints. He contends that its cause 
is here clearly foretold. To him the 
“man of sin” and the papal system are 
identical as are also “Babylon” and 
Rome. The doctrines of that church 
are called “damnable illusions”—a 
phrase which reminds us of “damnable 
heresies,” in the Dudleian lecture 
foundation. He quotes with unhesi- 
tating approval the words of Mr. Dur- 
ham on Rev. xiv. 9, “That a papist 
living or dying according to the Com- 
plex Principles of the Doctrine and 
worship that is followed in Popery 
cannot be saved nor expect justifica- 
tion before God.” The pamphlet is 
written in good strong English. It 
shows a sound knowledge of the Bible 
in the original tongues, and also of the 
decrees of councils and statements of 
historic creeds. It is doubtful whether 
many justices of our courts to-day 
could command as many resources of 
scholarship on the same subjects. One 
sentence from it may give some idea 
of its spirit and style:— 


‘‘Ifhe that touched a dead body, by the 
Levitical law became unclean seven days, 
how putrid and loathsome must Mystical 
Babylon be at this day, who for somany ages 
has been defiling herself with the dead 
bodies and bones of men.” 


The religious faith of Paul Dudley 
was essentially that which his grand- 
father brought to New England and 
carried with him to his grave. Presi- 
dent Quincy, in his History of Har- 
vard College, intimates that Dudley 
inclined to the severer view of things 
for the sake of popularity. There is 
certainly nothing in Dudley’s life and 
conduct that is not capable of an ex- 
planation consistent with a belief in 
his perfect sincerity. 

But while Dudley adhered to the 
traditional faith of New England with 
his whole soul, he did not cease to 
think freely about some questions— 
and even to reason about them in such 
a way as might have become danger- 
ous if he had carried it out to the end 
and applied it all round. Judge Sewall 


relates, in 1714, that while they were 
on the circuit together and were stop- 
ping one night at the house of Mr. 
Thomas, they had a discussion about 
the resurrection body in which Mr. 
Dudley maintained that “the Belly 
would not be raised because he knew no 
use of it.’ To this Sewall demurred, 
and said: “I dare not part with my 
Belly. Christ has redeemed it. You 
may cut my hand and foot some 
day—obsta principiis.” Judge Sewall 
was right. When a man begins to 
ask too earnestly what is the use, in 
theological matters, there is no telling 
where he will end. But in Dudley’s 
case it ended apparently with this 
single application, and he still con- 
tinued to listen, in his pew, next to the 
minister’s, in the great meeting house 
in Roxbury, to Nehemiah Walter’s 
old-school sermons, with intellectual 
satisfaction. 

There are some instances that have 
come down to us of the public spirit 
of Paul Dudley. He erected mile- 
stones between Roxbury and Ded- 
ham, and placed his initials, P. D., 
upon them, and some of them may be 
seen to-day. He built a stone bridge 
over Smelt Brook, for which the 
selectmen were instructed to give him 
thanks, and to name it hereafter, 
“Dudley’s bridge.” This has long 
since disappeared. He and his brother 
were proprietors of the town of Leices- 
ter, which was named in compliment 
to Gov. Joseph Dudley. The town of 
Dudley was so named as a token of 
respect to William and Paul Dudley, 
“who were principal proprietors of the 
soil and great benefactors to the first 
settlers.” The records of Roxbury for 
1742 tell us that Hon. Paul Dudley 
gave a good handsome bell for the 
use of the Latin School. By his will 
he left seven pounds to the poor of 
Roxbury—and to the church. In 
fact, he seems to have been the mag- 
nate and benefactor of his native place. 

In his will Paul Dudley bequeathed 
to Harvard College £133, 6s. and 
8d.—about $666—to maintain four 
lectures, one of which was to be 
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delivered each year to the under- 
graduates. The subject of one was 
the defence of natural religion; of 
another, the defence of the great arti- 
cles of the Christian Faith; and of still 
another, the validity of non-episcopal 
orders. All these are themes of per- 
manent importance, and are capable 
of being treated with profit and with- 
out offence. The fourth, however, 
was to concern itself with “the detect- 
ing and convicting and exposing the 
idolatry of the Romish church, their 
tyrannoususurpations, damnable here- 
sies, fatal errors, abominable super- 
stitions and other crying wickednesses 
in their high places, and finally that 
the church of Rome is that mystical 
3abylon, that man of sin, that apostate 
church spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment.” 

It is this lecture which causes Paul 
Dudley’s name to be remembered by 
those who know nothing else about 
him and which, at times, makes Har- 
vard wish that one of her graduates 
had forgotten her in his will. In our 
consideration of this matter, how- 
ever, it ought always to be kept in 
mind that the terms in which the sub- 
ject of the lecture is stated were not 
peculiar to him, but were the natural 
expressions of the Protestant feeling 
the world over, and especially in 
Massachusetts. Paul Dudley was no 
more to be censured for giving money 
for such a lecture than was the Har- 
vard of that time for accepting it. No 
objection seems to have been made to 
the conditions of the lecture; nor was 
there for generations any hesitation 
about fulfilling them. No doubt, 
when the lecture was founded, it was 
acceptable, and to most of the constit- 
uents of the college seemed desirable. 

The conflict between the forces of 
Roman Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism was indeed over, but men’s nerves 
still quivered at the remembrance of it. 
The deeds of Queen Mary and Philip 
II. seemed recent, and the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes was not so far 
away. Popery was the one thing 
which the average Englishman of that 


time could not tolerate. Here the 
Churchman and the Dissenter were on 
common ground. Even John Milton, 
who indeed belonged to a somewhat 
earlier time than Dudley, but whose 
ideas of liberty were centuries in ad- 
vance, could tolerate Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, Ana-baptists, Arians, So- 
cinians, Arminians—everybody ex- 
cept Roman Catholics, who were 
excluded because of what he con- 
sidered their idolatry. 

Then we must remember that the 
theologians of that time thought of 
God’s revelation to man as a sys- 
tematic statement of the absolute 
truth. So the system of Calvin was 
opposed to that of Roman Catholi- 
cism. There could be no wavering 
between them. If the one was true, 
the other must be false; if the one was 
the way to God, the other was the way 
to the devil. Paul Dudley was, there- 
fore, true to the spirit of his time and 
to his own ideal of duty when he 
established his lecture. For doing so 
he deserves neither ridicule nor blame. 
It was not his fault, only his misfor- 
tune, that he did not live in a time 
when men are judged not so much by 
the standards they adopt as by their 
fidelity to them, when it is no longer 
our duty to denounce but to under- 
stand faiths that are not our own. But 
we are blameworthy if we, with our 
light, condemn him for not accepting 
our ideals, or if we fail to consider his 
conduct in view of his antecedents and 
circumstances. He was faithful to his 
vision. What more can we ask of a 
man than that? No doubt his gift 
has caused his alma mater some anx- 
iety and annoyance; but he is not to be 
held responsible for that process of 
evolution which leads us to-day to deal 
with religious differences in a way 
other than that which seemed best to 
him. He has been dead one hundred 
and forty-four years, while all that 
time Harvard has been alive and 
advancing in knowledge. The living 
spirit must always outgrow the dead 
letter of the past. Yet with all the ad- 
vances of almost a century and a half, 
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it would not be difficult for Harvard 
University even now to find men of 
character and ability who could and 
would give that lecture in a way that 


PAUL 


would fulfil the earnest desire of Paul 
Dudley’s heart. 

But whatever we think of this par- 
ticular act of his, Paul Dudley must 
impress everyone who studies his 
career as a man of great intellectual 
attainments, of forceful will and 
righteous purpose. He was a public- 
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spirited citizen, an efficient legislator, 
a learned and just judge, an attentive 
observer of natural phenomena, a sin- 
Christian, 


cere ever faithful to the 


DUDLEY. 
FROM A PORTRAIT OWNED BY DUDLEY R. 


CHILD, BOSTON 


light that was given him. The mem- 
ory of him may pass away, and even 
his name be forgotten. But what he 
was and did must ever remain as one 
of those influences by which much that 
we have most reason to boast of in 
New England character and institu- 
tions has been rendered possible. 
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The Fournal of Israel Putnam. 


famous General Israel Putnam, and a son of 
Colonel Israel Putnam. This journal is the 
record of his journey from his home in 
Brooklyn, Connecticut, to Marietta and Belpre, 


| ee PUTNAM was a grandson of the 





Ohio, — at which latter place his brother had 
settled, — in the spring of 1794, his life there dur- 





ing the summer, and his return the next winter. 
It is perhaps the completest account which we 
have of the journey from New England to Ohio at 
that time, and it is especially valuable for its pic- 
tures of General Rufus Putnam and the life at 
Marietta six years after Marietta was founded. 
TLe journal, which is in the possession of Mr. 
L. J. P. Putnam, was copied for the NEw ENG- 
LAND MAGAZINE by Mr. R. K. Shaw of Marietta. 


Brooklyn, 31st March, 1794. Mon- 
day. Iwith my cousin Benj. Dana took 
our leave of my... and my {father’s 
family, and set out to visit the much 
talked of & famed Ohio. Cloudy, wind 
S. E. At1o began to rain & rained till 
we arrived at Windham, & there we put 
up. At 4 Pp. M. withheld raining & we 
sot off & rode to Lebanon, & put upat C. 
Wattles; all well. Got at Windham half 
pint wet mulberry seed 35, & register 
&c 1s. Bill 6s. — 20 miles. 

April rst. Squally morn, Wd. N. We 
proceeded on as far as Colchester, & took 
breakfast at Doct. Watrous & took letters 
from him to his friends at Muskingum. We 
were made welcome & treated with great 
politeness. 8 miles. 

Proceeded on to E. Haddam & there 
detained two hours at the ferry. Wd. 
high and river also. Crossed into Had- 
dam, poor mountains of stone &c. Put 
up at Major Wadworth Dunhams_ Ex 6s 
— 37 miles. 

Wednesday, 2d. Clear & cool, Wd. N. 
W. Proceeded & took breakfast at Mr. 
Lindley’s, gratis. On through New Haven 
and crossed the river at Stratford, & put 
up at Lovejoys by the Church. Passed 
through Milford, a poor old town looks 
like from everlasting nigh its end. 8s, 
Is. — 32 miles. 

Thursday, 3d. 
Predict rain. 
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Cloudy, Wd. N. E. 
Proceeded on to Fairfield, 


where we took breakfast. Put up on ac- 
count of rain, which fell steady & fast. 
I felt somewhat unwell & rather low in 
spirit, perhaps on account of the weather. 
At 3 Pp. M. we paid our bill for breakfast & 
horse Oats with hay 8 1-6. Well up faith. 
Proceeded on to Norwalk and put up at 
Betts. Good land. 20 miles. 

Friday, 4th. Beautiful morning, light 
breeze atW& SW. Left Norwalk & pro- 
ceeded on to Stamford, bounded upon 
the Sound, as are all the towns we passed 
since New Haven. Stamford is exceeding 
poor land. 

Proceeded on & passed... &c &c. 
Ati Pp. M. rained a little. Kept going 
till we arrived at East Chester & there 
gave our horses 3 quarts corn, pay I 1-3 
currency. Rode to West Chester and 
put up. 37 miles. Rained some in the 
afternoon. 

Saturday, 5th. Beautiful cool morn. 
Paid tos, % York currency, & proceeded 
on over Kings Bridge & took breakfast 8 
miles from where we lodged. Proceeded 
on to New York & put up our horses & 
called upon Mr. John Avery, & his people 
are all out with the Smallpox, & Mr. 
Avery went with me to a Doctor & there 
I was innoculated for the Smallpox. 

Dined Mr. Averys, & were treated with 
politeness. Paid three dollars to the Doc- 
tor & one I left with Mr. Avery to pay the 
postage of any letters that I should send 
on &c. Bought Ramsey’s American 
Revolution, pay 28s & paper, 2s. Took 
our leave & then took the Elizabeth 
Town boat, and set off with a good wind, 
but before we arrived at the Town we were 
becalmed, and went on the shore of 
Staten Island, held on an hour, arrived at 
the point about 9 o’clock & put up. Sup- 
per & Lodg. Hay tos. Our ferriage was 
gs. 15 miles by water. 

Sunday, 6th. Pleasant day. We set 
off from Elizabeth Town & proceeded on 
to Fairfield, 11 miles, and called for 
breakfast. Got breakfast at a dirty Irish- 
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man’s. Paid 3s. Proceeded on through 
Hubbletown, Bound Brook, Summerfield, 
and called at Crane’s & oated. Excel- 
lent Landlady indeed. Proceeded on to 
Rarritan head at the confluence of North 
& South Branch, 32 miles. 

Monday, 7th. Passed on through Red- 
ing town and took breakfast & had my 
horse’s shoes set. Passed Bloomberry 
Foggs & on to the Delaware & crossed 
into Easttown [Easton] & put up at opp. 
Fell in company with two or three New 
England men, where we passed our time 
very agreeably with them. Pleasant cool 
day. 34 miles through the Jersey. Al- 
most without exception the soil is of a 
reddish cast, and poorly husbanded, ex- 
ceedingly so, & the houses about 12 feet 
square covered with long shingles, no 
barns except thatcht ones, and the wheat 
exceedingly killed with frost. 

Tuesday, 8th. Pleasant cool morning. 
We left Easttown after dinner. Got a 
few articles from the store &c., & past 
through to Bethlehem (the famous place 
for education) and called for breakfast 
&c. We walked through and over the 
town. Visited the Nunnery or place of 
Young Ladies’ education, & were much 
pleased with the pains we took, it being 
intermission with the pupils, so that we 
could see them running from one part of 
the monstrous building to the other, Wc. 
It is about 16 rods long. Proceeded on 
through the town, crossed the Leehi 
where, I was much diverted to see Dana 
& horse like to be taken in the trap of 
the ropes which they cross the ferry by. 
They, i. e., one is across the river and 
about six feet from the water, & the 
ferryman pulls by the rope and so pulls 
the boat over, &c. Passed Allentown & 
to within a mile of Coatstown and put 
up. Passed some of the handsomest 
country that ever I rode through. 33 
miles. 

Wednesday, 9th. Cloudy cool day, set 
out from and passed Coats- 
town, a small, new, poor place, & pro- 
ceeded to Reading, 18 miles, & called 
for Breakfast. Just began to rain as we 
arrived at Reading, a regular consider- 
able town of about 700 houses at least, a 
place of no inconsiderable trade, altho 
there is no navigation. The people 
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trade through the channel of Philadel- 
phia, and transport chiefly by wagon, at 
which the country people are very ex- 
pert. The town lies on a plain border- 
ing on the Schoolkiln. There is now 
erecting a beautiful edifice. Indeed it is 
already erected but not finished within. 
A Lutheran Church, 81 feet in front, & a 
double one too, and 61 feet in width. 
The Gaol yard calls our attention. It 
contains about 32 rods of ground, 
walled with an admirable stone wall laid 
in lime about jo feet high, perhaps 
not more than 25. After dinner about 
one o’clock we left Reading and crossed 
the Schoolkiln, upon our horses, the 
water about mid-rib & the river about 30 
rods wide, tho in many places very shoal. 
It appears a chimera to me that it ever 
was thought of making this river naviga- 
ble. e However those that snow better 
than I are the promoters of it. Passed 
on through a most delightful country & 
through a small new town of Womble- 
durfstown. It is regular and now has a 
new stone Church. - On one mile & put 
up; pay—. 33 miles. 

Thursday, roth.: Cool morning. Set 
off from Hinebroes and passed through 
Mirestown, a small new place 6 miles 
from Wombledurfs, & on 3 miles, and 
called for breakfast. Excellent country 
for springs, and excellent water. After 
breakfast we took a walk to see the Canal 
that is making through the country to- 
ward Philadelphia. It is proposed to 
conduct the Swatara, a considerable river 
of about 8 or 10 rods in width & midling 
rapid. It is undertaken by a number of 
merchants in Philadelphia & passess 
through meadows, fields, &c., which 
caused the Germans to report the treat- 
ment, and were obliged to have Washing- 
town (as the Germans are pleased to call 
the Illustrious Washington) & settle the 
affair. 

It is left to a jury of farmers to ap- 
praise the damages: & they levy £150 per 
currency for every acre the Canal breaks 
for the farmer, likewise the proprietors 
pay for every mile they deprive of water, 
&c., &c. They have made the Canal 
about six miles, and have about 104 
miles more to go with it as nigh as I can 
learn. 
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It is proposed (if the Swatara is not 
sufficient) to take out a part of the Susque- 
hannah ; & what will be the consequence 
of such a mighty undertaking time only 
will determine. To my feeble sight it 
appears a chimera. Proceeded on and 
passed through Lebanon, a regular town 
of about 200 houses, then Millerstown, 
Humbletown [Hummelstown ?] & crossed 
the Swatara by fording a most delightful 


ford & passed a mile and put up. I felt 
somewhat in pain with my arm. 
Friday, 11th. Beautiful day. We pro- 


ceeded on to Harrisburgh, a new, well 
built, regular town of about 300 houses, 
chiefly new brick, most delightfully situ- 
ated on the Susquehannah, where it is 
about one mile wide. I called at the 
Printing Office & bought about half a 
dozen papers & then crossed the ferry 
& rode on to Bathport [now Bridgeport] 
about 3 miles & got breakfast 7 miles 
from Harrisburgh. We lodged at a poor 
place, excellent tavern. Proceeded on 
& rode some time, & Dana stopped a 
few minutes to have his horse’s shoes . 

& I to divert the impending storm of the 
symptoms (as they are called) walked on 
slowly. I felt some indisposition, my 
arm sore, my neck and back in pain, &c. 
. .. hoping and still about. 

Arrived at Carlisle, & called at the first 
house in sight of the road a long way 
back & indulged myself in a few observa- 
tions-upon the people, country, &c. The 
people in general are of German extrac- 
tion. The face of the country exceed- 
ingly smooth but not flat, inclining to 
gentle swells, &c. Almost entirely free 
from stones except limestone in quarries 
and hills. Almost the whole staple com- 
modity is wheat, of which the country 
abounds, in large square fields, fenced with 
oak rails, of about 8 org rails high. Horses 
extremely large and fat, the Cows few & 
good & the sheep few and large. As to 
oxen, there is not one to be seen, or very 
seldom. The soil of a redish cast, in- 
clining to clay, & in general growing 
poor, owing as I believe to the inatten- 
tion or ignorance of the farmers by not 
stocking the land with clover seed, as I 
believe it to be admirably adapted to 
clover. Carlisle is a ccnsiderable town, 
of about 300 or 400 houses, & the streets 
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broad & regular. Appears to be a place 
of great trade, for an inland town. Left 
Carlisle & proceeded to Mount Rock and 
put up at Miller’s. Felt some indisposi- 
tion. 32 miles. 

Saturday, 12. Cool morning. I took 
some pills. . . . Proceeded on to Ship- 
penstown or borough & called for refresh- 
ment, but could not keep it down. Left 
Shippensburg in about 3 hours and pro- 
ceeded to Strasburgh & put up. Here I 
took portion of salts, which vomited & 
purged me in a minute. Went to bed, 
slept tolerable well, except very dry, & 
thought of home. Passed some very in- 
different land, 14 miles without crossing 
a place to water our horses. Rode 24 
miles. 

Sunday, 13th. Cloudy morning, pre- 
dictrain, tarriedat Rathbone’s& got break- 
fast. Ate but little, headache, &c. It 
rained a little. About 10 we proceeded 
on across the Blue Ridge, &c. Before 
we got past the mountain it began to 
rain & I in a fine situation for a Small 
Pox man. We arrived at Ramsey’s & put 
up, where we met with a fine Landlord 
and Lady. 

Had a very poor night. 10 miles. 

Oh, my God! what I undergo in body 
and mind. Ill with the Small Pox — in 
a poor strange country. 

Monday, 14th. Pleasantday. We left 
Ramsey’s & proceeded to Sidle Hill. 
[Sideling Hillin Fulton County.] Toler- 
able day of it all day ; put up at Skinner’s. 

Tuesday, 15th. Clear, calm, warm, the 
first so that we have had since we began 
our journey. Proceeded on about 8 
miles & put up on account of heat, &c. 

[From the r5th to the 27th Mr. Put- 
nam was sick with the small-pox, and it 
appears that he kept what diary he made 
in a separate book, which with the most 
thorough search cannot be found. ] 

Monday 28th April,1794. The journal 
kept between this time & the 15th is kept 
by itself. After a very rainy night it 
cleared off in the morning. We left the 
poor old superannuated superstitious old 
man very early, and set off and rode to 
the Monongahela, and crossed the river. 
I called for breakfast. 1 shall omit giv- 


ing a description of the river, and of my 
own feelings till I do it all under one 
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head, at the time I do it at the Ohio. 
I arrived there at the mouth of Buffalo, 
Tuesday about 2 p.m. After breakfast we 


proceed across the country (as it is 
called) through a... & very uneven 
country. We put up at Wides, a poor 


drunken Whiskey drinker & a little bit ofa 
wife. I had rather poor fare. 

Tuésday, 29th. Beautiful morning. I 
proceeded and called at Esqr Charles Willis 
& got breakfast, and agreed with him to 
keep our horses. He agreed to keep my 
mare until foaling time, without any com- 
pensation any more than he already had 
from my father, &c. After that he ex- 
pects pay, &c. He keeps Dana’s for his 
labor. After that we proceeded on to 
the river, and went a very bad road and 
wrong one, down Buffalo, and crossed the 
stream 6 times by ford, and the last I 
got wet to the knees. The water almost 
swimming deep, occasioned by the set- 
ting back of the river. I felt very dis- 
agreeable on the account of wetting my 
feet, . . . cured it, by the thought of 
soon arriving at the Ohio, which we did 
in a few minutes, to my very great joy 
and satisfaction. I exclaimed, “ Behold 
the far famed Ohio, the glory, boast and 
idol of the world,” and three cheers, & 
I leaped from my horse, and walked on 
to the town of Buffalo. I viewed with 
peculiar satisfaction the River Ohio, but 
cannot at this time express in any degree 
the sensation I underwent, and the view 
of the river that is so famous in the north- 
ern states. It needs the poet and his 
muse. I think their description in the 
highest sense cannot exagerate, but that 
it will answer the description to all man- 
ner of purpose. The flood was great and 
the sheet rolls on in its silent majesty, and 
wafts the anxious traveller down the 
stream in rapid progress, imperceptably, 
hourly passing little contented cottages 
distributed almost all along the fertile 
banks of the most beautiful river that 
ever glided through so extensive unculti- 
vated country: it almost grieves one to 
see so much good land lying idle & to 
travel through an old country and see so 
much poor land where people strive for a 
living and just barely subsist, with their 
most indefatigable industry & frugality. 

We put up at a New England man’s, 
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by the warehouse, & there I got my 
clothes washed, and washed myself & dis- 
guised myself in fresh linen for the first 
time since I left home. 

Wednesday, 30th. Beautiful morning. 
We walked early in the morning up the 
river and viewed with peculiar satisfac- 
tion the fertile bottoms, & with anxious 
eyes the river for a boat to waft us down 
the majestic flood. About 11 o’clock 
A. M. I espied a boat and went up and 
hailed it. To my great joy it was about 
to land of their own accord — & we con- 
tracted for a passage down to Muskingum 
upon the condition only that we would 
work our passage with the rest of the 
men & take our watch with them & find 
our provision and take our chance for a 
berth. Hard as the conditions were I 
agreed to them rather than take the 
chance of waiting for another upon un- 
certainty altogether. 

About noon the 29th April, we shipped 
ourselves and baggage aboard a boat, a 
Merchantman, deep laden, & began our 
pleasant voyage down the most beautiful 
and wild stream of water that I ever saw, 
& wafted at the rate of 4% miles an 
hour. Called at Wheeling half an hour, 
then proceeded on gently down the 
pleasant stream, viewing with pleasure 
the verdant groves, all in full vegetation, 
& perfectly green with respect to the 
growth of the trees, but intermixed with 
a variety of colors, hills and _ valleys, 
creeks and rivulets. At evening Dana 
& I with an old pilot took our watch & 
watched till one o’clock & then turned 
into the cabin. 

Thursday, May 1st, 1794. Beautiful 
morning. We found ourselves in the Long 
Reach within 20 miles of Muskingum. 
Had a variety of diversion this day. Saw 
a bear crossing the river, & one of the 
owners with a hand went in the skiff 
and shot him and wounded him, but he 
made his escape by running a little way, 
and then I did not think fit to follow as 
it would be attended with difficulty to 
overtake him or the big boat. Dana & 
I took the skiff and went on the Vir- 
ginia shore. Saw a fine large Sycamore 
four fathoms in circumference as high 
as my breast. Returned & wafted down 
slow and steady, the wind ahead. OQ, 
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that men knew there was so much 
good uncultivated land. We looked out 
with eager eyes to see the point at 
Muskingum, & about 3 o’clock saw the 
point, and about 4 o’clock P. M. we 
landed at Marietta to my great satisfac- 
tion, after a journey of a month and a 
day long. I met Mr. Meigs, & he was 
polite enough to offer his storeroom for 
us to put our baggage in until we should 
go down to Belpre, & after that went 
with us up to Campus Martius, intro- 
duced us to Judge Putnam, who ap- 
peared to be gladtosee us. . . . He took 
us to his house and introduced us to his 
family, who appeared to be exceeding 
glad to see us, & we think they received 
us with the most genuine cordiality & 
true plain Putnam friendship. After 
spending an agreeable evening we re- 
tired to rest. 

Friday, 2d. Beautiful morning. Af- 
ter breakfast Mr. Putnam, Wm, Son of 
the Gen’l, walked about the Campus 
Martius to the Grand Mound, and then 
they . . . Has been and still is the won- 
der of the world and Antiquity. Seems 
to be the only thing to be seen, and anti- 
quarians left to conjecture as to the 
cause of it— jit being a regular square 
and fortified. The mound is elevated 
above the plain about thirty feet, in the 
form of a cone, surrounded by a parapet 
or fosse & the grand square contains be- 
tween 10 & 20 acres. Returned and 
dined. The Gen’l seems to be the most 
sage good old man that I have seen. 
After dinner I had some conversation 
with the Gen’l at his land office alone, & 
he showed me the plots & plans of the 
whole of the land of the Ohio Com- 
pany’s Purchase. I could not look upon 
the Gen’l but with veneration, and love 
for his philanthropy ; for seeing him upset 
in hiving a swarm of bees & the softness, 
tenderness and kindness he expressed in 
hiving the pretty creatures & the sorrow 
he expressed for a few poor bees that 
happened to be killed in the hiving 
made me prepossessed in his favor, so 
that I shall always love him for his ten- 
derness to the bees. 

P. M. I went to the Register’s office 
& lodged 8 deeds & paid him for the 
recording them and others 6 dollars 
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as per receipt— Mr. Woodbridge. At 4 
o’clock p. M. Friday, 2d May, we 
shipped ourselves aboard a flat & 
floated down toward Belpre where my 
brother lives. I feel myself exceedingly 
delighted with the country by what I 
have seen of it & much more so by what 
I hear from Gen’] Putnam. 

Friday, 2@ May, 1794. I landed at 
Bellepre (on the Ohio River at a place 
called Farmer’s Castle) about 7 o’clock 
p. M. & was conducted into the garrison 
by a courteous stranger, to the house my 
brother lived in, and found him in bed. 
I went to him and took him by the hand, 
but he did not know me at the first sight, 
but thought it must be some friend by 
the liberty I took coming to his bed 
without any ceremony. But after a short 
interval I called him brother, but could 
say but a few other words before I lost 
my utterance entirely, & I was so much 
overcome that I could not help it. Af- 
ter a few minutes indulgence in a plenti- 
ful flood of tears, I began to have the 
liberty & use of speech, which to recite 
will be too lengthy & to litle or no ef- 
fect. Found him and his family well, 
&c. — his wife, & a fine woman she is, & 
a son & Daughter. Spent the evening 
and lodged there. 

Saturday,3d. Pleasant day. Walked 
about my brother’s lots, engrafted a few 
trees with scions, I broughton. Attended 
the funeral of a woman from Virginia, 
&c. 

Sunday, 4th. Went to the lower set- 
tlement &c. Very hot. Engrafted for 
fear of lost time. : 

Monday, 5th. Pleasant day. Very hot. 
Went to the upper settlement & viewed 
David’s land & House & worked in the 
garden. 

Tuesday, 6th. Worked and plowed. 

Wednesday, 7th. Cool. I plowed. 

Memoranda after May 7. I went to 
work with my brother without any ar- 
rangement of the business. I helped 
him plant, and he and I planted our 
. . . field and tended it all in common 
and the remaining part of the season, & 
business was so uniform that a particular 
detail of it would not be worthy the 
trouble of writing a journal of them, ex- 
cept that I were to write my thoughts, 
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and that is not safe, as my writing would 
be exposed to examination every day, & 
indeed if I had they would not be so 
uniform as my conduct or manner of 
living. After finishing hoeing and hay- 
ing, I with Dana and others took a tour 
to Marietta and from there to Water- 
ford up the Muskingum, about 28 miles, 
& returned in about a week. 

August. Hot weather indeed! The 
mercury in S——’s thermometer arose to 
99 in the shade. Continued to assist in 
clearing, sowing, harvesting, &c. After 
all was over I was summoned to attend 
on the Grand jury at Marietta. After that 
I with my brother took a trip down the 
river as far as Island, & viewed it 
and the land against it, in thought of 
purchasing the island, but found it so low 
that the whole of it is at times flooded. 
Returned to Bellville and tarried the 
same’ night. Rained. 

Thursday, 20 November. Rain. We, 
i. e., my brother & I, set off for Bell 
Pre, but the rain prevented our getting 
any farther than Newberry & there we 
put up. Arrived at 3 o’clock Pp. M. Got 
very cold and wet. At 4 began to snow 
and continued till dark & grew cold 
fast. The spies that happened to be 
out & hunters suffered with the cold 
exceedingly, being thinly clothed, &c 
After some days we heard of one Davol 
that got lost and bewildered in the 
woods and perished by cold or fatigue 
or a fit. 

Sunday, 23a. I with Capt. Davol set 
off by land to go to Marietta, across the 
hills & arrived at Fort Harmar about 8 
o’clock in the evening, almost tired so as 
not to be able to go any farther... . 
The first time that ever I travelled a day 
on foot off at a distance of 15 miles. 

Monday, 24. Went to General Put- 
nam’s and tarried four days there and at 
Campus Martius. Very lame and sore 
from travelling. It rained. I bought 
1,000 apple trees, and set 500 of them in 
William Putnam’s nursery, and he is to 
tend them & engraft them when I send 
him scions, & to receive 500 for him- 
self, and engraft the 500 for me, and 
tend them until fit to set. 

Tuesday, 25th. 1 went with a party 
surveying Wiseman’s Bottom, & found 
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good and bad land. Out four days in 
the woods. 
Friday, 28th. 
Saturday, 29th. 
Sunday, 30. 
Tuesday, oth December, 1 took my 
leave of my brother & family & friends at 
Bell Pre, and set off for Marietta, & from 
thence to New England. Lodged at 
Gen’l Putnam’s. 
Wednesday, roth. 
Campus Martius. : 
Thursday, 11th, Ditto. 
Friday, 12th December. Beautiful 
warm day. I with A. Whipple took a 


Returned to Marietta. 
To Bell Pre. 





Spent the day at 


-walk to Wiseman’s Bottom about 4 miles, 


in order to view the lots more fully, as I 
have thought of making purchase of some 
of the lots, if it is convenient and practi- 
cable, but am not able to now, as they are 
not drawn for settlers, will not be until 
long after I am on the way home to 
N. E. I found them much as they ap- 
peared to me at the time of surveying 
them. I wanted to be a little more satis- 
fied about the water, & found it to pro- 
ceed from a few small springs, &c., and 
made up my mind to give the following 
prices if they can all be had (viz for the 
principal lots : 

No. 1 at go dollars, No. 2 at 110 




















ditto, No. 3 at , No. 4 at , No. 
15 at , No. 16 at » No 17 at 
, NO. £2 at ‘ 


I have written to Mr. William R. Put- 
nam to procure the above nos. lots, if he 
can at the affixed prices; and left with 
the letter two notes against Col. Putnam, 
one of $133 Dollars, and the other of 
110, Dated March 29th, 1793, & gave my 
obligation for the remainder to the above 
amount, to be paid on sight for the above 
lots. 

Saturday, 13th. Beautiful, warm day, 
& has been for the week past or fort- 
night. Lodged at Gen’l Putnam’s. 

Sunday, 14th. Wrote a letter. I took 
my leave of the people at Campus Mar- 
tius, and went to the puint and tarried. 

Monday, 15th. At 12 o'clock, I with 
Mr. Little & Packard & others left Mari- 
etta and set off up the river, and went 11 
miles and encamped — beautiful day. 

Tuesday, 16th. Cloudy. At Day- 
break we struck our camp and proceeded 
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on 28 miles and encamped on an island ; 
clear eve and wet. 

Wednesday, 17th. Clear morning. 
Proceeded on at break of day, and put up 
at Baker Station. 

Thursday, 18th. Foggy. Early on 
the way & worked hard to get up the 
canoe, and arrived at Wheeling, sun an 
hour high, and put up. Discharged our 
ship and hands, i. e., our plan from going 
farther by water, and paid passage. 

Friday, 19th. Kainymorning. Viewed 
Esquire Zean’s farm, orchard, &c. Passed 
the day at Smith’s (tavern) among a 
number of people. P. M., snowed. 
Lodged there. Wheeling is a place that 
has been settled about 20 years and with- 
stood the efforts of the Indians with 
amazing valor, under many disadvantages, 
and imminent dangers. Over the river 
is a little town, regularly laid out, of 
about 30 houses. 

Saturday, 20th December, 1704. 
Thick, dark morning, a little falling mist, 
&c. Allconcluded to tarry & get break- 
fast & then part & 3 of us set off for 
New England, with Mr. Woodbridge in 
company to Philadelphia. We proceeded 
on through the snow and mud 15 miles. 
Snow about 6 inches deep, on the ridge 
road to Humphries. 

Sunday, 21. Thick, misty morning. 
We proceeded on 5 miles and called for 
breakfast. ‘The snow fell last night about 
3 inches, and made a bottom of 7 or 8 
inches now & exceeding bad travelling, 
for we are three of us on foot. We pro- 
ceeded on and travelled through the 
snow and mud & water till we arrived 
at Washington & put up, 18 miles, & 
were all lame and worried. This is the 
first journey that ever I set out on foot. 
Put up at the Indian Queen B : 
Some snow fell in the evening — cool. 

Monday, 22. Cloudy cool morning. 
We tarried in town and called for break- 
fast before we set off, as we were all 
rather foot-sore. Got some biscuit to 
carry withus. Washington is a new town, 
on the top of a knoll, rather in a valley, 
and regularly laid off. About roo houses 
& a fine brick Court House & Stone Jail, 
and yard. The wall about 15 feet high 
laid in lime. At 11 o’clock we set off 
through mud, water, and snow & streams 
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15 miles & put up at a McCaulister’s, a 
proud, imperious man, and his wife was 
more so than himself. We called for 
Lodging & a little milk, as I observed 
that the house looked too much inclined 
to dirt &c. All we had 3 pints of poor 
milk & half a pint of whiskey; I laid on 
the floor & was charged half dollar. Mr. 
Woodbridge was charged 6s 6¢.— The 
stage is at the sign of the Black Horse 4 
miles from Davoo’s Ferry. Monongahela 
war whoop — Look out, sharp Yankees. 

Tuesday, 23d. Beautiful day. Pro- 
ceeded onand put up atS , 13 miles. 
All well, but some put up at Brown’s 
Ferry, at Mr. Boley’s, a New E. man, who 
was living there until the war with the 
Indians was over. In the evening I was 
unwell & so that I was taken vomiting. 
They, i. e., the family, took the best care, 
& paid the best attention to me, the 
time and the place would permit. Laid 
my sickness to over-tired. 

Wednesday, 24. Beautiful day all day. 
We crossed Youghageny by sunrise, & 
proceeded on 21 miles to a Dutchman’s 
— innkeeper. I was very tired. 

Thursday, 25th. Christmas. Beautiful 
day. Proceeded on 7 miles and called 
for breakfast. After that went on over 
Laurel Hill and put up at More’s 17 
miles from the foot of Laurel Hill, in the 
glades — slut of a wife. P. M., rain. 

Friday, 26. Storm of snow. Ground 
frozen a little. Yesterday, mud! mud! 





mud! Proceeded on to Coldpenny’s & 
called for breakfast, 8 miles. Good 
Landlady. Cloudy, not much snow — 


tolerable traveling. All well. . Proceeded 
on through the Glades and crossed the 
Alleghenies, or the Backbone of North 
America, & put up at 5 miles from the 


‘top of the mountains, 23 miles in all. I 


was very tired and lame. The glades are 
20 miles over, & low swampy land & 
muddy. After we crossed the Allegheny 
the snow was almost entirely gone, or 
there has not been much. 

Saturday, 27. Hazy, cool morning. 
Proceeded on 4 miles and called for 
breakfast. Proceed on to the “Two 
Taverns,” & then crossed the mountain 
over to Bedford. On the way I had a 
most delightful Landscape that ever I be- 
held ; from the top of a high mountain I 
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looked down into a vast valley — so be- 
held the beautiful meadows, fields, hills, 
vallies, the beautiful purling stream of 
Juniata meandering through meadows & 
lawns covered with the feeding herd, in- 
terspersed with gentle hills, abrupt preci- 
pices, sharp ridges, beautiful well culti- 
vated fields, barren hills, tremendous 
precipices under our feet. And to com- 
plete the whole scenery yonder toward 
the Allegheny “the lord of the Earth,” 
with his towering height above the 
clouds, whose sides were covered with 
snow, & we poor feeble men looking up 
the mountains scarcely able to compre- 
hend what we saw. In short, the one 
comprehensive view was the most pictu- 
resque that my eyes ever beheld. 

Arrived at Bedford & called for a good 
bowl of Brandy Toddy to refresh our 
weary limbs after ascending & descend- 
ing the mountain. Proceeded on against 
some of our intentions, six miles, and put 
up at Hartley’s, where we had a good 
supper and excellent Landlady — P. M., 
very warm and muddy — I very lame. 

Sunday, 28th. Cloudy morning. Left 
Hartley’s early & proceeded on to the 
crossings of Juniata & crossed and went 
half a mile and called for breakfast. 8 
miles from Hartley’s to Lillie’s. Af- 
ter that proceeded on up Sidell Hill & 
looked back and had a vast view of a vast 
valley & saw the towering top of Allegheny. 
Proceeded on to Skinner’s & stopped, pro- 
ceeded over a long pine country, poor as 
poverty itself, over small hills & valleys, 
& at 7 o’clock p. M. arrived at Birds, an 
excellent tavern, and put up. Had an 
excellent supper and an agreeable Land- 
lady. I lost upon a wager pint of Brandy. 
All in good spirits & myself exceedingly 
lame and sore. Heard a little account of 
the behavior of Judge Simms & his family 

. &c., 27 miles on. Bird is a place 
known by the name of Ft. Littleton, 11 
miles from Skinner’s, 15 miles from Stras- 
burgh. Warm day in the valleys, cold in 
the mountains. 

Monday, 29th December. Beautiful, 
warm morning. Proceeded on over the 
T —— Mountain, and at the foot of it 
called for breakfast, at a little borough 
by the name Blensborough, 8 miles on. 
I tired enough faith. . . . Afterthat 1 pro- 
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ceeded on before the rest and walked 
over the valley & up the Blue Moun- 
tain, & then they came up, & then we 
gave three cheers, at sight of the exten- 
sive country before us, from the top of 
Blue Mountain. 
Proceeded on to Strausburgh, then to 
Shippensburgh and put up at Rippie’s. 
Tuesday, 30th. Cloudy and snows a 
little. I tried to hire a horse to ride to 
Carlisle, but could not, so proceeded to 
the Big Spring & called for breakfast & 
enquired for a horse, & the Landlord 
directed us to a man at the spring, 
where we all went to view the great 
curiosity. Bought a horse, saddle & 
bridle for 28 pounds, Pennsylvania cur- 
rency. Had 20 Dollars of Little and 19 
of B——. Proceeded on to Carlisle 
& there put up. I called upon Edwin 
Putnam (for whom I had letters) and 
spent the evening and lodged with him. 
Student at College. 21 miles. 
Wednesday, 31st. Coolmorning. Pro- 
ceeded on from Carlisle to Patterson, 15 
miles, & called for breakfast. Then on 
& crossed the Susquehannah, and then 
down to Middletown and crossed the 
Swatara and passed through a dreary 
wood, — mud, — mud, — mud, — & called 
at a private house, McKee’s, — had ex- 
cellent fare, — 4 miles from Elizabethtown. 
Thursday, January ist, 1795. Warm 
morning and very muddy. Proceeded 
on 5 miles & called for breakfast, and 
had a dirty room and stove, a cross 
woman, a dirty house, and poor break- 
fast. Great prices make hard times. 
Proceeded on through Lancaster, the 
largest town on the Continent, that is so 
far inland. The town is regular, and an 
excellent Court House in the center. 
Proceeded on two miles and put up at 
the bridge, where were the gentlemen 
of the Town, making merry over good 
wine. The young lads also by themselves, 
all very noisy. “Wine maketh glad the 
heart of man.” As for myself, I am not 
cheery, but on the contrary rather too 
low, I mourn my absence from my fam- 
ily too much to be happy from them. I 
never have joined in any mirth heartily 
since I left them. I have this day passed 
through some of the best farming land 
(as it is called) on the Continent. But 
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I beg leave to differ very widely from 
such an opinion, since I have seen the 
land on the Ohio & its branches. 
There the soil is abundantly fertile, bor- 
dering on the Ohio, the most beautiful 
river in the world, rolling on in silent 
majesty, and “remains great without 
ostentation.”’ 

Friday, January 2d, 1795. Cloudy 
cool morning. We proceeded from the 
bridge two miles from Lancaster, & after 
having paid ‘6s. for our lodging and 
supper, rode five miles to breakfast. 
After that rode on 12 miles and baited 
there, on 10 miles & fed and put up for 
the night, at the sign of the ship. On 
the way we took notice of an elegant 
“ Tampigee ” road, making from Phila- 
delphia to Lancaster. The distance is 
66 miles. The road is made of stone 
made fine & laid crowning in the cen- 
ter, and is to be gravelled, & then it 
will be a most excellent road — attended 
with a very great expense to the proprie- 
tors, some hundreds of thousands pounds. 
Last night I felt very tired and sore, 
though nothing to what I did before. I 
begin to recruit a little & feel well and 
hearty. 

Saturday, 3d. Hazy cool morning. 
Proceeded on 8 miles & called for break- 
fast, then on 8 miles & baited horse, then 
on nine miles & put up. Passed through 
a delightful country, large farms, elegant 
stone houses, and barns, stables and 
mills, in short every building is of stone 
and lime. ‘The land seems to be on the 
decay— or thin. Within ten miles of 
the capital I am weary of travelling. I 
take but little notice of things. Tired 
out with journey, and spending money 
that way, more especially as the travel- 
ling is exceedingly high at this time. 
Pay 1s. 6¢@. for meal, 1s. 6¢. for horse- 
keeping, & 3¢. per quart for oats, and 
liquor high. Passed through Brandy- 
wine and Downerstown. In the night it 
snowed a little and rained. 

Sunday, 4th January. Proceeded on 
over the Schoolkill & arrived at the me- 
tropolis about +o o’clock a. M. & put up 
at the White Horse, Market Street, at R. 
Erwin’s. Took breakfast. After that 
went to church, but could not hear the 
parson, so went out and viewed the 
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city from the top of the balcony. Viewed 
the city to our satisfaction. It is need- 
less to give a description of it, as it has 
been done by much abler hands long 
ago, and many times. The President’s 
House is spacious and elegant. Morris 
exceeds description so far as it is done. 
P. M. went to St. Paul’s Church & 
attended the worship till over, and re- 
turned to our Lodgings. 

Monday, 5th. Beautiful day. I went 
about and viewed the town a little in the 
morning & returned to breakfast. After 
that went to the State House, where 
Congress was assembled, & went into the 
gallery and spent the whole time of the 
sitting of the House that day. Had a 
very fair opportunity of seeing the whole 
of the Members present and of hearing 
the Debates &c. Adjourned at 3 o’clock 
Pp. M. Returned and settled our bills 
& I with Packard met at the time ap- 
pointed, but Little was not there. So we 
concluded to proceed on a few miles out 
of the town & did. While at Erwin’s I 
got acquainted with Mr. Ballard to whom 
I am under obligations for kindness & 
present of a pair of overalls. . . Rode 
out 5 miles & put up at a poor fellow’s. 
Charged 2s. for supper, 2s. for horse hay, 
and 3d. per quart for oats, & gd. for 


simple lodging. No Little this night. 
Sunday, Oth. Wazy, cool morning. 


Proceeded on to Bristol and called for 
Dinner, paid 2s. 6¢. per meal. Proceeded 
and crossed the Delaware at Trenton, 
and rode two miles and put up, rode 27 
miles. No Little. About 8 o’clock 
Little came in. Joy. We have passed 
through a country of about 180 miles all 
in Pennsylvania, and never one single 
hill to pass in the whole distance. Buta 
fine beautiful level country — very differ- 
ent from that which we have lately 
passed over, Allegheny &c., the moun- 
tain each end of it. I shall borrow a 
description which I think to be appli- 
cable. ‘“ Stupenduous hills without inhab- 
itants, narrow valleys, badly cultivated, 
high rocks, where naught but moss has 
ever ventured. Giddy precipices which 
the most daring approach with dread, 
headlong streams, murmuring loudly at 
the roughness of their beds, and sickly 
vegetables, contracted in size by the 
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bleakness of their situation, and by de- 
ficiency of nutriment,” are the only ob- 
jects that presented themselves to our 
view, in continual succession for a 
number of days. 

Wednesday, 7th. Rainy morning. 
Tarried until after breakfast. At 11 
A. M. proceeded through Princeton. 
Nothing except a very fine elegant col- 
lege worthy of notice. Went on to 
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and baited at Kingston. Muddy 
enough. Proceeded to & put up ata 
good tavern; had an excellent supper 
and music afterwards. David & Lit- 
tle all well. 20 miles. 


[The account ends at Kingston, 
N. J. The balance of the journal, if 
the account was continued, has not 
been found.] 


THE COUNTRY SHOP. 


By Emery Leverett Williams. 


N many New England villages, 
closely adjoining the homestead of 
its owner is the country shop. 

This working-place of the village 
jack-at-all-trades, adding by its old 
weather-beaten gray color to the gen- 
eral picturesqueness of the home build- 
ings, is within easy access of the 
kitchen door, perhaps at the end of a 
long grape arbor. It is a small shed- 
like building, having three or fourlittle 
square windows, a low door fastened 
by a ponderous iron padlock, and its 
roof and sides usually covered with 
some creeping vine; while sunflowers 
grow in fence-like rows about it. 

If near the coast, where from its 
windows the sea can be seen, now blue 
and pleasant, then gray and cold, it 
possibly awaits the return of some 
seafaring man who as a child played 
upon its well-worn floor, and whose 
handiwork is the weathervane, some 
impossible fish, fluttering on the pole 
at one corner of its roof. Now that 
the growth of mechanical manufactur- 
ing is so great, the little shop is being 
displaced; but from under its low roof 
came many of the inventions that gave 
rise to great industries, and its local 
importance is still as great as ever. 

As one enters, the confusion is be- 
wildering. Through the little dusty 
panes of glass the light scatters itself 
over the various objects in the shop. 
In the centre of the room stands a 


grimy, rusty stove of old-fashioned 
pattern, its long funnel penetrating the 
roof, while on one side the forge with 
its sooty mouth is ready for almost in- 
stant use. A small lathe is on the 
bench at the right, and tools of every 
variety and size are scattered about. 
Together with the tools are relics of 
the old homes and families of the sur- 
rounding towns; and objects of his- 
toric interest often find a resting-place 
under the old shop’s moss-covered 
roof. Perchance one is shown a bit 
of wood pierced by a musket ball, to 
which some tragic tale of the war and a 
southern prison attaches, or an old 
Masonic badge worn at the laying of 
some famous building’s corner-stone. 
Tucked away in the drawers of an old 
cabinet, upon the shelves, or in boxes, 
are many such things, usually relics of 
a personal rather than of an historical 
interest, but forming a certain part in 
the character of the old work-shop. 
In this way it is the repository of much 
that relates to the family history, an 
unwritten sort of biography of its 
owner. 

Although the room seems to you in 
an indescribable clutter and muss, yet 
the owner suffers no inconvenience, 
readily finding, as if in perfect order, 
whatever object he may need. 

For the younger generation, pos- 
sibly for grandchildren, the old shop 
forms an excellent play-house, all its 
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diverse collection of tools and furnish- 
ings making splendid toys, and its 
curious treasures are often regarded 
with childish wonder, as the grand- 
father relates of them some remarka- 
ble story. Its object lessons are im- 
printed on the memories of many who 
remember the shed-like little shop 
back of the homestead. 

Standing at his forge is the owner, 
busily mending some household uten- 
sil. His hair is white now,—he and 
his shop have grown old together. 
Surely the dust on everything about is 
only the gray of age. Not rightfully 
can the old maxim of “jack-at-all- 
trades, good at none” be applied to him. 
From boyhood, when with jack-knife 
he whittled from a shingle a wind-mill, 
water-wheel or boat, he has been ex- 
pert with tools. All the work needing 
mechanical ability is brought to this 
village genius, and he is perfectly able 
to do whatever may be required, from 
mending an umbrella to building a 
boat. 

His time is his own, and though he 
accomplishes much, no rush or hurry 
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disturbs his movements. When not 
busy, perhaps he is seated on the old- 
fashioned chair, diligently scanning 
the newspaper. He is well acquainted 
with much of the outside world, having 
travelled in his early manhood, often in 
the capacity of constructing engineer 
for some great firm, in a foreign coun- 
try. Therefore with the general affairs 
of the world he is thoroughly in touch, 
and eagerly speculates on the outcome 
of things, political and otherwise. He 
is not always “content to live where life 
began,” but generally is satisfied to 
pass his old age quietly in the gray vil- 
lage, working at some new device on 
the lathe, while a nodding sunflower, 
one of the row growing near the shop 
side, casts shadows upon his bent, 
earnest face. 

Not until he ceases each morning to 
enter his shop will the great padlock 
remain unfastened in the bars, the dust 
accumulate more thickly upon the un- 
used tools, and the light come more 
dimly through the cobweb-shrouded 
windows into the deserted interior of 
the-old shop. 


SPIRIT. 


By Marion Couthouy Smith. 


HE years affright me, love, for in their deeps 
+ May lurk an ambushed woe—the loss of you! 
Grief cannot wound me, while your guard is true; 
And while your soul keeps watch, dark memory sleeps. 
But, like a ghost, along my pathway creeps 
That dream of evil which you hold at bay. 
What shall befall me, should you slip away 
From my life’s clasp?—The sudden terror leaps 
Upon my heart, as some wild thing alight, 
Whose clutch is death!— Then were my soul laid bare 
To all the sullen hosts of storm and blight. 
But while I shrink from that unnamed despair, 
Your tender presence steals upon my sight, 
With blue eyes shining through the shadowed air. 
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By F. Torrey Connor. 


FREE. HE great 
Sig awy % body of 
£ % % postage 
xq PAID > % stamp collectors 
A 5 * # is not, as is com- 
r) &y monly supposed, 
% Py ors mainly recruited 
ez, from the ranks 


of school misses 
and small boys. 
Stamp collecting is a hobby ridden 
by many men of many minds, and 
the philatelic societies number people 
from every walk in life. We find the 
millionnaire and the underpaid clerk 
meeting on terms of equality to dis- 
cuss the acquisitions of a brother 
philatelist, while newspaper men, gov- 
ernment employees, doctors, lawyers 
and tradesmen alike seek diversion in 
the study and classification of these 
scraps of paper. The collecting of 
stamps from every part of the world, 
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in all their variety of shades, water- 
marks, perforations and dies, would 
occupy a lifetime and necessitate, if the 
work were made complete, the expen- 
diture of a fabulous sum. 

Take, for instance, the postage 
stamps of the United States. Since 
the year 1842, when stamps were first 
introduced, such frequent changes 
have been made that 
the collector of to-day 
finds it necessary to 
devote an entire al- 
bum to this country 
alone. A_ brief his- 
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stamps of the United States may 
not prove uninteresting. If to 
some readers of the New England 
Magazine the account comes as 
coals to Newcastle, I remember that 
after all the vast majority of the 
American people 
are not postage 
stamp _ collectors. 
When the man in 
one of the Pall 
Mall clubs in 
August remarked 
that everybody in 
London was out of 
town, his friend 
“Yes, all except five 





MILLBURY, 1847. 


responded, 
millions.” 

For a period of one hundred and 
seventy-five years after the inaugura- 
tion of the postal system in America, 
there were no stamps. The rates for 
postage in those days were higher 
than at present, being six, eight, ten, 
fifteen, seventeen, twenty, twenty-two 
and twenty-five cents for distances of 
thirty, sixty, one 
hundred, one hun- 
dred and fifty, two 
hundred, two hun- 
dred and fifty, three 
hundred and fifty 
and four hundred 
miles respectively. 
An envelope 
would have made 
the letter subject 
to double postage; 
so the letter was written on a single 
sheet of paper, which was folded and 
sealed with a wafer, leaving the out- 
side blank for the address. The post- 
master then added in ink the name 
of the town, date of mailing, amount of 
postage, and “due” or “paid,” as 
the case might be. Who among 
the readers of this article has 
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not seen among old 
family treasures, a mis- 
sive such as the one 
described, the paper 
worn by much handling, 
the quaint, angular 
writing dim and dis- 
colored? 

As considerable time was con- 
sumed in writing the name of town, 
date, etc., the idea of stamping such 
information on the letter was finally 
conceived. No further advance was 
made until 1842, when a city postal 
service was established in the city of 
New York, and postage stamps were 
used for the first time. This, how- 
ever, did not prove satisfactory. A 
lower rate and better service were 
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demanded by the people; and in 1844 
the matter was brought before Con- 
gress. An attempt was made to pass 
a law requiring the prepayment of 
postage, and to have stamps for that 
purpose provided by the government; 
but it was not carried through, and the 
postal service was left in the same 
condition as before. 

Meanwhile, many of the postmas- 
ters at the larger offices issued stamps 
for the accommodation of the public, 
which stamps, however, were not 
recognized by the government. These 
primitive 
productions 
are found in 
but few col- 
lections, 
and com- 
mand enor- 
mous prices 
by reason 
of their rarity, the stamps of the Alex- 
andria and New Haven postoffices, on 
the original envelopes, being cata- 
logued at $1,000 each. Other varie- 
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ties are the Millbury, quoted at $750, 
and the Baltimore and Brattleboro, 
$400 each. 

In 1847 the prepayment of postage 
was made obligatory, the government 
authorizing the postmaster general to 
prepare and furnish all offices with 
stamps; thereafter, the 
selling or using of any 
stamps not issued by the 
government was declared 
unlawful. The reproduc- 
tion of the government 





stamps even in black 

and white for purposes of  rorpetivery 
illustration is prohibited. gy carrier, 
The illustrations in this 1849. 


article are of the provi- 
sional stamps before 1847. On the 
first of July, 1847, these govern- 
ment stamps duly appeared. There 
were but two denominations, the five 
and ten cent stamps. A reduction of 
postage was made in 1851, three cents 
being the rate for three thousand 
miles, and six cents for alf distances 
over three thousand miles. The 
stamps of this issue were of one, three, 
five, ten, twelve and twenty-four cent 
denominations, 
and were not 
perforated. prep, 
For a time the | PAID. | 
writer of let- 21 Get 8 
terslaboriously 1849. 
cut his stamps 
apart; in 1857 the perforating ma- 
chine was invented, and every sheet of 
stamps was neatly perforated as now. 
Later, thirty and ninety cent stamps 
were issued. 

The contract for the manufacture 
of stamps expiring in 1861, the gov- 
ernment entered into a new contract 
with the National Bank Note Com- 
pany of New York. As there were, 
at that period, a large quantity of the 
old issues in the hands 
of postmasters in states 
disloyal to the Union, it 
was deemed advisable 
to change the colors 
and designs of the new 
issue to prevent the use 
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Werte, =f the others. All post- 


ee offices in the loyal 
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a states were allowed to 
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return the remainder 
of the old stamps, re- 
ceiving stamps of the 
new issue to the same 
amount. A two-cent stamp for 
use on drop letters, and a fif- 
teen-cent stamp for register post- 
age, were next in order. Some 
persons discovered that cancelled 
stamps could easily be cleaned and 
used again. It was to prevent this 
that the government, in 1868, adopted 
what is called a grill—the stamp being 
embossed with small, 
square points in the SEQ) 
form of a rectangle, PREPAID 
which broke the ONE CENT, 
fibre, allowing the PA 
cancellation ink to 
penetrate the paper. 
The grilling of the stamps was con- 
tinued until 1872, when a new ink was 
used that could not be removed from 
the paper without injuring the stamps. 
Until the issue of the Columbian 
stamps, the stamps of 1869 were con- 
sidered the most artistic of any ever 
printed. They were square, 20 mm. 
by 20mm. The one cent, ochre, bore 
the head of Franklin in profile; the two 
cent, bronze, post horse and rider; the 
three cent, ultramarine, a locomotive; 
the six cent, blue, the head of Wash- 
ing, three-quarter face view; the ten 
cent, orange, shield of the United 
States, surmounted by an eagle with 
outspread wings, under a semi-circle 
of thirteen stars; the twelve - cent, 
green, a steamship in horizontal oval; 
the fifteen cent, blue and Indian red, a 
microscopic reproduction of the well 
known picture of the Landing of 
Columbus, in rectangle; the twenty- 
four cent, purple and green, reproduc- 


1851. 
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tion of the picture of the Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, in rec- 
tangle; the thirty cent, carmine and 
blue, eagle with outspread wings, rest- 
ing on shield, with flags grouped at 
either side; the ninety cent, black and 
carmine, head of Lincoln in oval. 
This series of stamps aptly illustrated 
the progress of the postal service, 
beginning with the post rider of early 
days, following with the locomotive, 
and lastly introducing the ocean 
steamer, that most important factor 
in the carrying of the mails. The en- 
graving on this set of stamps was 
good, but the paper was poor; and 
finding the expense of using two 
colors—which necessitated the run- 
ning of the stamps through the press 
a second time—too great, stamps of a 
rectangular form and larger size, with 
but one color, were substituted. 
Finally it was decided that the stamps 
of the United States should bear the 
heads, in profile, of distinguished 
Americans, deceased; and until the 
recent Columbian issue this rule was 
strictly followed. The rate of postage 
was further reduced to two cents in 
1883. 

Of the Columbian set, it may fairly 
be said that they are the most beauti- 
ful stamps ever issued by any coun- 
try; but their size was ob- 
jectionable for popular 
use, and it was a pleasure 
to return to the ordinary 
size. It was prophesied 

1853. that the government 
would make a profit of a 
million dollars from the sale of these 
Columbian stamps to collectors; and 
so great was the demand that the pre- 
diction has very likely been fulfilled. 
Even now the one, two, three, four and 
five dollar stamps, used, cannot be 
bought at their face value. 























SHAKESPEAREAN 


REPETITIONS. 


By William T. W. Ball. 


HERE is a popular belief that 
the great master-mind of our 
literature, the “myriad-minded” 

Shakespeare, never repeats himself. 
This idea has been so often pro- 
mulgated by writers who should know 
better, that the great mass of Shake- 
spearean readers have come to look 
upon the statement as an established 
fact. If the common study of Shake- 
speare in schools and clubs were 
exacter than it is, we assuredly should 
not hear so often the absurd proposi- 
tion: Shakespeare never repeats him- 
self. 

That the great poet does repeat him- 
self, and frequently, is beyond ques- 
tion. I do not refer to non-essentials, 
the habitual use of certain words and 
colloquial phrases born of and apper- 
taining to the age in which he lived, 
but the repetition of certain ideas, 
which, although clothed in different 
language, and it may be improved 
upon in the course of time, are yet 
the same individual, unmistakable 
thought. In instancing some of these 
repetitions which occur to me, I shall 
take them from the various plays and 
poems in their chronological order, 
as best determined. 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


In Venus and Adonis (1585-87), 
“sick-thoughted Venus” says to “rose- 
cheek’d Adonis”: 


«« Here come and sit, where serpent never 
hisses, 
And, being set, I’ll smother thee with kisses ; 


And yet not cloy thylips with loath’d satiety, 
But rather famish them amid their plenty, 
Making them red and pale with fresh variety : 
Ten kisses short as one, one long as 
twenty.” 


Turning to the second scene of the 
second act of Antony and Cleopatra 
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(1606-7), this idea is thus reproduced, 
in Enobarbus’ famous description of 
the Egyptian queen: 
‘¢ Other women 
Cloy the appetites they feed; but she makes 
hungry 
Where most she satisfies.” 


Again, Venus, lamenting over the 
death of Adonis, says: 
‘* To see his face, the lion walk’d along 
Behind some hedge, because he would not 
fear him; 
To recreate himself, when he hath sung 
The tiger would be tame and gently hear 
him.” 


In the first scene of the fourth act of 
Othello (1604), the Moor says of Desde- 
mona: 


‘* An admirable musician! 
O, she will sing the savageness out of a bear!” 


Further Venus says: 


‘* Love is a spirit all compact of fire, 
Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire.” 


In the second scene of the third act 
of the Comedy of Errors, the idea is 
given: 

‘* Let love, being light, be drowned if she 
sink.” 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


In Titus Andronicus (1588), in the 
first scene of the second act, Demetrius 
speaking of Lavinia tells Aaron and 
Chiron: 

‘¢ She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won.” 


In the first of King Henry VI 
(1590-92), act five, scene three, the 
Duke of Suffolk, musing on the 
charms of Margaret, who subse- 
quently became the wife of the King, 
pronounces her 


‘« Beautiful; and therefore to be woo'd ; 
She is a woman; therefore to be won.” 
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And again, in the secondscene ofthe 
first act of Richard III (1594), Gloster 
says of the Lady Anne: 


‘¢ Was ever woman in this humor woo’d? 
Was ever woman in this humor won?” 


LOVE’S LABOR’S LOST. 


I come to Love’s Labor’s Lost 
(1588-9), in the first scene of the 
second act of which, the Princess of 
France tells the “good lord Boyet”: 

‘* Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, 


Not uttered by base sale of chapmen’s 
tongues.” 


In the 102d Sonnet (1592 to 1602), 
the thought is reproduced in these 
lines: 
+*'That love is merchandiz’d, whose rich 

esteeming, 
The owner’s tongue doth publish every- 
where.” 

In the second scene of the fourth 
act of the same play, in the letter which 
the fantastical Spaniard Don Adriano 
de Armado sent to his Dulcinea, 
Jaquenetta, he tells her: 

*‘ Thy eye Jove’s lightning bears, thy voice 
his dreadful thunder, 

Which not to anger bent is music and 

sweet fire.” 


In the second scene of the fifth act of 
Antony and Cleopatra (1606-7), Egypt 
says of the great Roman triumvir: 

‘¢ His voice was propertied 
As all the tunéd spheres, and that to friends ; 
But when he meant to quail and shake the 
orb, 
He was as rattling thunder.” 

In the third scene of the fourth act 
of Love’s Labor’s Lost, the King says to 
Biron: 

‘* By heaven, thy love is black as ebony ” ; 
and Biron makes reply: 


‘* Is ebony like her? O wood divine! 
A wife of such wood were felicity. 
O, who can give an oath? where is a book? 
That I may swear beauty doth beauty lack, 
If that she learn not of her eye to look: 
No face is fair, that is not full so black.” 


In the 132d Sonnet the idea is again 
used: : 


‘‘ Then will I swear beauty itself is black, 
And all they foul that thy complexion lack.” 


Once more in the same scene, Biron 
says: 
‘* Devils soonest tempt, resembling spirits of 
light. 
O, if in black my lady’s brows be deckt, 
It mourns that painting and usurping hair 
Should ravish doters with a false aspect, 
And therefore she is born to make black fair.” 


Something akin to the “usurping 
hair” may be found in Bassanio’s mus- 
ing over the caskets, in the second 
scene of the third act of The Merchant 
of Venice (1596), wherein he opines: 

‘* So are those crispéd snaky golden locks, 
Which make such wanton gambols in the 

wind, 
Upon supposed fairness often known 
To be the dowry of a second head ; 
The skull that bred them in the sepulchre.” 


In the second scene of the fifth act 
of the play under consideration, Rosa- 
line says to Katharine: 

‘* Past cure is still past care.” 


In the third scene of the second act 
of Richard ITI (1593-94), the Duke of 
York says: 

‘¢ Things past redress are now with me past 
cure” s 
and in the second scene of the third act 
of Macbeth (1605-6), Lady Macbeth 
tells her husband: 
‘* Things without remedy 
Should be without regard: what’s done is 
done.” 


In the second scene of the fifth’ act, 
there is an illustration taken from that 
fell disease, the plague. It was the 
belief that the death of those visited by 
the plague was certain when particular 
eruptions appeared on the skin, and 
these were called God’s tokens. Thus 
Biron: 

** Soft, let us see ; — 
Write Lord have mercy on us, on those three ; 
They are infected ; in their heart it lies ; 
They have the plague, and caught it of your 
eyes.” 

In the eighth scene of the third act 
of Antony and Cleopatra, Enobarbus 
asks Scarus: 

‘* How appears the fight?” 


and receives his reply: 


‘¢ On our side like the token’d pestilence, 
Whose death is sure” ; 
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and in the third scene of the second 
act of Troilus and Cressida, Ulysses 
says of Achilles: 


‘*He is so plaguy proud, that the death 
tokens of it 


Cry — Vo recovery.” 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


In the second scene of the second 
act of the Comedy of Errors (1589-01), 
Adriana tells her supposed husband 
Antipholus of Syracuse: 

‘* Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine; 
Whose weakness married to thy stronger state 


Makes me with thy strength to communi- 
cate”; 


and in the first scene of the fourth act 

of Midsummer Night’s Dream, the 

love-sick fairy queen Titania says to 

“bully Bottom,” who had “an exposi- 

tion of sleep come upon” him: 

** Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my 
arms. 

Fairies begone, and be always away. 

So doth the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle, 

Gently entwist,— the female ivy so 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 

Oh, how I love thee! how I dote on thee!” 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

In Midsummer Night’s Dream again 
(1590-91), we find in the first scene of 
the first act Lysander, wishing for “a 
sympathy in choice” 

‘* Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That in a spleen unfolds both heaven and 
earth, 

And ere a man hath power to say — Behold ! 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up: 

So quick bright things come to confusion.” 


This is paralleled in the second 
scene of the second act of Romeo 
and Juliet (1591-93), where Juliet tells 
her lover: 

‘¢ Although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy in this contract to- night ; 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden ; 
Too like the I which doth cease to be, 


” 





In the first scene of the second act 
of this finest fairy poem that ever was 
conceived, the fairy speaking to Puck 
of Titania says: 

‘¢ The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 


In their gold coats, spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favors.” 


How beautifully is this idea brought 
out again in the second scene of the 
second act of Cymbeline, where Iach- 
imo, gloating over the body of that 
“fresh lily,” Imogen, notices: 


“* On her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip.” 


In the second scene of the second 
act, Helena tells Demetrius: 


‘It is not night when I do see your face, 
Therefore I think I am not in the night; 

Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company ; 
For you in my respect are all the world : 
Then how can it be said I am alone 

When all the world is here to look on me?” 


Turn to the second scene of the 
third act of the second part of King 
Henry VI (1594-95), and mark what 
Suffolk says to Queen Margaret 
touching his banishment: 


““°Tis not the land I care for, wert thou 
hence ; 

A wilderness is populous enough, 

So Suffolk had thy heavenly company ; 

For where thou art, there is the world itself, 

With every several pleasure in the world ; 

And where thou art not, desolation.” 


In the second scene of the third act 
Hermia says to Demetrius: 


‘Tf thou hast slain Lysander in his sleep, 
Being o’er shoes in blood, plunge in the deep, 
And kill me too.” 


Measure this with the fourth scene 
of the third act of Macbeth (1605-6): 


“T am in blood 
Stept in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 


Again in the same scene, thus Obe- 
ron: 


‘*T with the Mornings Love have oft made 
sport, 

And like a forester the groves may tread, 

Even till the eastern gate, all fiery red, 

Opening on Neptune, with fair blessed beams, 

Turns into yellow gold his  salt-green 
streams.” 


Take the first scene of the third act 
of King John (1595). Says King 
Philip: 


‘* To solemnize this day, the glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchemist ; 
Turning with splendor of his precious eye 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold” ; 
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or the 33d Sonnet: 

** Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.” 


Still in this scene, Demetrius awak- 
ing from his sleep, enraptured with 
Helena, exclaims: 

‘‘That pure congealed white, high Taurus’ 


snow 
Fann’d with the eastern wind, turns to a 


crow 
When thou hold’st up thy hand.” 


This idea is again found in the third 
scene of the fourth act of Wunter’s 
Tale (1612): 


‘“*T take thy hand, this hand 
As soft as dove’s-down, and as white as it: 
Or Ethiopian’s tooth, or the fann’d snow, 
That’s bolted by the northern blasts twice 
o’er.” 
And still in the same scene, Hermia 
says: 
‘*T am not yet so low 
But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes.” 
In the fourth scene of the fourth act 
of Richard Third, thus Queen Eliza- 
beth to Richard: 


‘* My tongue should to thy ears not name my 


oys, 

Till that my nails were anchor’d in thine 
eyes ” : 

and in the third scene of the first act 

of the second part of Henry VI, thus 

the proud wife of the good Duke 

Humphrey to Queen Margaret: 

‘Could I come near your beauty with my 
nails, 

I'd set;my ten commandments in your face.” 


THE RAPE OF LUCRECE. 


The composition of The Rape of 
Lucrece is fixed for the year 1594. In 
the 77th stanza occurs this couplet: 


‘* For marks descried in men’s nativity 
Are nature's faults, not their own infamy.” 


In the fourth scene of the first act 
of Hamlet (1602-3), the moody Dane 
says to his friend Laertes: 

‘* So oft it chances in particular men 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them 

As, for their birth (wherein they are not 
guilty, 


Since nature cannot choose his origin) 

By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of 
reason ; 

Or by some habit that too much o’erleavens 

The form of plausive manners ; — that these 
men, — 

Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 

Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star,— 

Their virtues else (be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo) 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 

From that particular fault: The dram of base 

Doth all the noble substance often doubt, 

To his own scandal.” 


It must be tonfessed that the philos- 
ophy of Hamlet is much more diffuse 
than that of 


‘*False Sextus 
Who wrought the deed of shame”; 


but the idea is precisely the same. In 

the 88th stanza this: 

‘*For princes are the glass, the school, the 
book, 

Where subjects’ eyes do learn, do read, do 
lo - 


In the second part of King HenryIV 
(1597-98), in the third scene of the 
second act, in the noble and pathetic 
lament which Lady Percy makes over 
her dead husband, the redoubted Hot- 
spur, these lines occur: 

‘* He was indeed the glass 
Wherein the noble youth did dress them- 
selves. 
He had no legs that practiced not his gait: 
And speaking thick, which nature made his 
blemish, 
Became the accents of the valiant. 
* 7 * * * 
So that, in speech, in gait, 
In diet, in affections of delight, 
In military rules, humors of blood, 
He was the mark and glass, copy and book 
That fashioned others.” 


The commentators tell us that 
“speaking thick” means rapidity of ut- 
terance, so that in this respect Hotspur 
must have borne a resemblance to 
Phillips Brooks or Rufus Choate. 

In the 227th stanza of Lucrece is this 
couplet: 


‘¢ And round about her tear-distainéd eye, 
Blue circles streamed, like rainbows in the 
sky.” 
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Taking up All’s Well That Ends 
Well (1601-2), in third scene of the 
first act the Countess says to Helena: 

‘What's the matter, 


That this distemper’d messenger of wet, 
The many-colored Iris rounds thine eye?” 


Remarking on this passage, Henly 
observes, “There is something exqui- 
sitely beautiful in this representation 
of that suffusion of colors which glim- 
mers around the sight, when the eye- 
lashes are wet with tears.” 

In the 231st stanza, these: 


‘¢ And now this pale swan in her watery nest 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending.” 


So Emilia in the second scene of the 
fifth act of Othello: 


‘* T will play the swan, 
And die in music.” 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Romeo and Julict was one of the 
poet’s earlier works, written between 
1591 and ’93. In the first scene of the 
first act, Romeo speaks of 


‘* These happy masks, that kiss fair ladies’ 
brows, 


Being black, put us in mind they hide the 
fair.” 


This thought is reproduced in 
Measure for Measure (1603), where, in 
the fourth scene of the second act, 
Angelo makes mention that 

‘* These black masks 


Proclaim an enshield beauty ten times louder 
Than beauty could displayed.” 


In the second scene of the second 
act (Romeo and Juliet), Romeo tells 
us: 


‘* Love goes toward love, as schoolboys from 
their books, 

But love from love, toward school with heavy 
looks.” 


Is not this the foreshadowing of 


‘* And then the whining schoolboy, with his 
satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping like 
snail, 

Unwillingly to school,” 


in the seventh scene of the second act 
of As You Like It? In the second 


scene of the third act, Juliet, impatient 
for the appearance of her lover, ex- 
claims: 

‘* So tedious is this day, 
As is the night before some festival 


To an impatient child, that hath new robes 
And may not wear them ”; 


and in the second scene of the third 
act of Much Ado About Nothing 
(1599-1600), Don Pedro says to 
Claudio: “Nay, that would be as great 
a soil in the new gloss of your mar- 
riage as to show a child his new coat 
and forbid him to wear it.” 

In the third scene of the same act 
(Remeo and Juliet) young Romeo has 
something to say about 


‘¢ Taking the measure of an unmade grave” ; 


while in the sixth scene of the second 
act of As You Like It, that faithful ser- 
vitor old Adam says to Orlando: 


‘* Here lie 1 down and measure out my grave.” 


In the fifth scene of the third act, 
Romeo says to Juliet: 
‘* Look love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east ; 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops ” ; 


and so in the first scene of the second 


act of Julius Caesar (1601-3): 


‘¢ Decius.— Here lies the east: Doth not the 
day break here? 
Casca.— No. 
Cinna.— O, pardon, sir, it doth; and yon 
grey lines 
That fret the clouds, are messengers of day.” 


RICHARD THE SECOND. 


Come we to King Richard II 
(1593-4), and find that in the first 
scene of the second act, “old John of 
Gaunt, time-honored Lancaster,” tells 
the King: 

‘¢ That blood already, like the pelican, 


Hast thou tapped out, and drunkenly ca- 
rous’d”; 


and in the fifth scene of the fourth act 
of Hamlet, Laertes says: 


‘** To his good friends thus wide I’ll ope my 
arms, 

And like the kind, life-rend’ring pelican, 

Repast them with my blood.” 
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In this same scene Richard says to 
Gaunt: 


‘* Dar’st with thy frozen admonition 
Make pale our cheek; chasing the royal blood 
With fury from his royal residence? ” 


and in act third, scene first, he says: 


‘* But now the blood of twenty thousand men 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fled ; 
And till so much blood thither come again, 
Have I not reason to look pale and dead?” 


In Hamiet (act 1, scene 5), the Ghost 
of Hanilet’s father, in telling of his 
“taking off” by poison, says: 

‘*Upon my secure hour your uncle stole, 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 
And in the porches of mine ear did pour 
The leperous distilment; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 
That swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body.” 


This idea is reiterated by Lucianus 
in act 3, scene 2, of the same play, in 
his speech: 

‘** Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and 
time agreeing ; 
Confederate season, else no creature seeing ; 


Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds col- 
lected, 

With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, thrice 
infected, 

Thy natural magic, and dire property, 

On wholesome life usurp immediately.” 


I may add that Shakespeare has 
quite a number of other allusions to 
the blood coursing through the veins 
and arteries, noticeably one in the first 
scene of the first act of Cortolanus, 
where Menenius, in his fable in mak- 
ing the stomach speak of the food 
which it receives into it, causes that 
organ to say: 

‘* But if you do remember, 
I send it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart —to the seat o’ 
the brain ; 
And through the cranks and offices of man. 
The strongest nerves and small inferior veins 


From me receive that natural competency 
Whereby they live.” 


From these and other allusions to 
the blood, a theory has been advanced 
or is known to many, to the effect that 
Shakespeare knew of the circulation of 
the blood years before Harvey laid 
claim to the discovery. Shakespeare 


died in 1616, and his last play was 
written several years before that time. 
It was not until 1628, twelve years 
after the death of the poet, that Har- 
vey made known hisdiscovery, though 
at the same time declaring that he had 
been developing his theory since 1612. 
Nearly all of Shakespeare’s plays, 
however, were written before this lat- 
ter date;and it may be after allthat this 
universal writer was the original dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood. 
In the second scene of the third act 
of Richard II are several. ideas which 
are repeated elsewhere. Thus the 
King apostrophizing the earth: 
‘*And when they from thy bosom pluck a 
flower, 
Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder.” 


How like to this is Lady Macbeth’s 
advice to her husband, act 1, scene 5: 


‘* Look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under it.” 


So, too, compare the line, 
** Too well, too well thou tell’st a tale so ill,”’ 


with Macduff’s speech in the third 
scene of the fourth act of Macbeth, 
in reply to Rosse: 
“© O, relation 
Too nice, and yet too true”; 
and the lines: 


‘* For within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Death keeps his court,” 


with the lines in the second scene of 
the fifth act of King John: 


‘¢ At hand is warlike John... 

And in his forehead sits 

A bare-ribbed death, whose office is this day 

To feast upon whole thousands of the 
French.” 


RICHARD THE THIRD. 


The Life and Death of King 
Richard III is assigned to 1594. In 
the first scene of the second act, Rich- 
ard, hypocrite that he was, replying 
to his brother Edward concerning the 
death of their brother Clarence, who 
was made a test of the preservative 
qualities of Malmsey wine on “your 
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whoreson dead body,” bursts out with 

the words: 

‘* God grant that some, less noble, and less 
loyal, 

Nearer in bloody thoughts, and not in blood, 

Deserve not less than wretched Clarence did, 

And yet go current from suspicion.” 


In the third scene of the second act 

of Macbeth, Donalbain speaks of 
‘« The near in blood, 
The nearer bloody.” 

In the second scene of the first act 
(Richard III) Gloster tells Lady Anne, 
who is desirous to be revenged on him 
for the murder of her husband, that 


‘* It is a quarrel most unnatural 
To be revenged on him that loveth thee”; 


and in the second scene of the fifth act 
of Othello, “the gentle Desdemona” 
tells her dusky spouse, 


** That death’s unnatural, that 
loving.” 


kills for 


KING JOHN. 


King John was written in 1595. In 
the first scene of the second act, Philip 
of France, asserting the rights of 
young Arthur, says to the usurping 
John: 

*‘Look here upon thy brother Geffrey’s 
face ;— 

These eyes, these brows, were moulded out 
of his: 

This little abstract doth contain that large 

Which died in Geffrey.” 


Now if we turn to the third scene of 
the second act of Winter's Tale 
(1612), Paulina, speaking of the in- 
fant Perdita, the daughter of Leontes 
and Hermione, says to the surround- 
ing lords, appealingly: 

‘* Behold, my lords, 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father: eye, nose, lip, 
The trick of his frown, his forehead; nay, 
the valley, : 
The pretty dimples of his chin and cheek; 
his smiles ; 
The very mould and frame of hand, nail, 
finger.” 

In the second scene of the same 
act, the English herald proclaims to 
the “men of Angiers” that 

— ‘‘ like a jolly troupe of huntsmen, come 
Our lusty English, all with purpled hands, 
Dyed in the dying slaughter of their foes.” 


, 
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There may be a distinction without 

a difference in the words of Mark 

Antony over the dead body of Cesar, 

in the first act of the third scene of 

Julius Caesar: 

‘* Here wast thou bay’d, brave hart; 

Here didst thou fall; and here thy hunters 
stand 

Sign’d in thy spoil, and crimson’d in thy 
lethe.” 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


The Merchant of Venice was written 
in 1596. In the first scene of the fifth 
act are to be found some of the most 
delightful lines that ever poet penned. 
Lorenzo says to Jessica: 

‘* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 
bank. 

Here will we sit and let the sound of music 

Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the 
night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony.” 


In the third scene of the second act 
of Much Ado About Nothing (1599- 
1600), is to be found this passage: 

‘“* Don Pedro.—Come, shall we hear this 
music? 

Claudio.— Yea, my good lord: — How still 
the evening is, 

As hush’d on purpose to grace harmony !” 


In the same scene of The Merchant 
Lorenzo again says: 


‘* Therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones 


and floods ; 

Since naught so stockish, hard, and full of 
rage, 

But music for the time doth change his 
nature.” 


So the charming lyric introduced in 
the first scene of the third act of King 
Henry VIII (1613): 


‘¢Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing: 
To his music, plants and flowers 
Ever sprang; as sun, and showers, 
There had been a Jasting spring. 


‘¢ Every thing that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 
Hung their heads and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art; 
Killing care, and grief of heart, 
Fall asleep, or, hearing, die.” 
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In the first scene of the fourth act 
(Merchant of Venice) the Duke, in the 
hope that Shylock will show some 
mercy to Antonio, tells the Jew that 
the merchant’s losses have been such 
that they would 


‘* Pluck commiseration of his state 

From brassy bosoms, and rough hearts of flint, 

From stubborn Turks, and Tartars, never 
train’d 

To offices of tender courtesy”; 


and in the fourth scene of the fourth 
act of All’s Well That Ends Well 
(1601-2), Helena says: 
‘* Gratitude 
Through flinty Tartar’s bosom would peep 
forth 
And answer thanks.” 


HENRY THE FOURTH. 


The first and second parts of King 
Henry IV were written respectively in 
1596-97 and 1597-98. In the second 
scene of the first act of the first part, 
Prince Henry in announcing his 
reformation, says: 


‘* Yet herein will I imitate the sun; 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 
That, when he please again to be himself, 
Being wanted, he may be more wondered at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapors, that did seem to strangle him.” 


Turn to the 33d Sonnet, a portion 
of which has already been quoted, and 
you will find this idea repeated; and so 
too perhaps in the lines. of Boling- 
broke in the second scene of the third 
act of the play: 


‘« By being seldom seen I could not stir, 
But like a comet I was wondered at.” 


And in the same speech of the 
Prince, we find: 


‘* Tf all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 

But when they seldom come, they wish’d-for 
come, 

And nothing pleaseth, but rare accidents,”— 


a thought again brought out in the 
52d Sonnet, in the lines: 


‘* Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 
Since seldom coming, in the long year set, 
Like stones of worth they thinly placed are, 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet.” 


In the third scene of the first act of 
the first part, Worcester says to Hot- 
spur: 

‘*T’ll read you matter deep and dangerous ; 
As full of peril, and advent’rous spirit, 
As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear.” 


This is reproduced in the first scene 
of the first act of the second part, where 
Morton, speaking to the Earl of 
Northumberland of the death of 
Harry Percy, says: 

‘* You knew he walked o’er perils, on an edge 
More likely to fall in than to get o’er.” 


In the third scene of the second act 
of the second part, Northumberland 
says: 

‘Tis with my mind 
As with the tide swell’d up unto its height, 
That makes a still-stand, running neither 
way”; 
and in the second scene of the third 
act of Antony and Cleopatra (1606-7), 
Antony says of Octavia: 


‘* Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 

Her heart inform her tongue; the swan’s- 
down feather, 

That stands upon the swell at full of tide 

And neither way inclines.” 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


Much Ado About Nothing was the 
work of 1599-1600. In the first scene 
of the first act of the play we find these 
speeches: 

‘* Messenger .—I have already delivered him 
letters, and there appears much joy in him; 
even so much, that joy could not show itself 


modest enough, without a badge of bitter- 
ness. 

Leonato.— Did he break out into tears? 

Messenger .— In great measure. 

Leonato. —A kind overflow of kindness: 
There are no faces truer than those that are 
so washed. How much better is it to weep 
at joy, than to joy at weeping.” 

This idea of “weeping at joy” is 
crystallized in the fourth scene of the 


first act of Macbeth, where Duncan 
says: 


‘* My plenteous joys, 
Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow.” 
In this same scene (Much Ado 
About Nothing) Beatrice, speaking of 
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Benedict, says to the Messenger, “I 
pray you, how many hath he killed 
and eaten in these wars? But how 
many hath he killed? for indeed I 
promised to eat all of his killing.” 
Something similar to this occurs in 
the seventh scene of the third act of 
King Henry V: 
_ “ Orleans .— The dauphin longs for morn- 
ing. 
‘Rambures.— He longs to eat the English. 
Constable.— I think he will eat all he kills.” 


In the first scene of the fourth act, 
Leonato, in his burst of sorrow over 
the supposed infidelity of his daugh- 
ter Hero, cries out in his anguish: 

‘<Q, she is fallen 


Into a pit of ink! that the wide sea 
Hath drops too few to wash her clean again.” 


Is it straining too much to instance 
Macbeth’s outburst in the second 
scene of the second act of that tragedy: 
‘** Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this 


blood 
Clean from my hand?” 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 


The year of grace 1600 brought 
with it As You Like It; and in the 
seventh scene of the second act, we 
find in the famous “seven ages” 
speech: 

‘* The lover, 


Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad, 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow.” 


In the seventh scene of the first act 
of Cymbeline, written some twelve 
vears afterwards, we find the expres- 
sion: ; 


‘* He furnaces 
The thick sighs from him.” 


In the fifth scene of the third act 
Silvius says to the scornful Phebe: 
‘* The common executioner, 
Whose heart the accustomed sight of death 
makes hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humble neck, 
But first begs pardon” ; 


and in the second scene of the fourth 
act of Measure for Measure (1603), 
Pompey the clown, in accepting ser- 
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vice under Abhorson the hangman, 
says to the Provost: 
‘* Sir, I will serve him; for I do find your 


hangman is a more penitent trade than your 
bawd; he doth oftener ask forgiveness.” 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 

Twelfth Night followed in 1601; 
and in the fourth scene of the second 
act we find the love-sick Duke 
Orsino telling Olivia that 

‘* There’s no woman’s sides 


Can bide the beating of so strong a passion 
As love doth give my heart”; 


and in the third scene of the first act of 
Antony and Cleopatra (1606-7), the 
Egyptian Queen avows that she is sick 
for the love of Antony and jealous of 
him, and that 


‘**Tt cannot be thus long, the sides of nature 
Will not sustain it.” 


THE SONNETS. 


The Sonnets ran from 1592 to 1602, 
when they were completed. In the 
29th, is to be found this expression: 

‘¢ The lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth sings hymns at heaven’s 
gate”; 
and in Cymbeline, which was begun 
eight years after the last sonnet was 
written there is, in the third scene of 
the second act, this lovely song: 
‘Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings,” 
And Pheebus gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies ; 

And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 

With everything that pretty bin; 

My lady sweet, arise ; 
Arise, arise.” 


HAMLET. 


The years 1602-3 brought with 
them the great tragedy Hamlet. In 
the second scene of the first act, Harn- 
let’s opening soliloquy commences 
with the lines: 

‘¢ O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter ” ; 
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In the fourth scene of the third act of 
Cymbeline Imogen says: 
‘** Against self-slaughter 


There is a prohibition so divine 
That cravens my weak hand.” 


The last speech in Hamiet is spoken 
by young Fortinbras, and is over the 
dead body of the Danish prince. Says 
the Norway hero: 

‘* Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage ; 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have proved most royally: and, for his 
passage, 
The soldier’s music, and the rights of war 
Speak loudly for him.” 


The last speech in Coriolanus 
(1607-8), that of Aufidias over the 
dead Caius Marcius, is almost iden- 
tical: 

“Take him up; 
Help three o’ the chiefest soldiers: I'll be 
one.— 
Beat thou the drum that it speak mournfully ; 
Trail your steel pikes.” 


JULIUS CAESAR. 


The composition of Julius Caesar is 
set down for the years 1601-3. In 
the second scene of the first act, the 
lean and hungry Cassius makes in- 
quiry of Brutus: 


‘*Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your 
face?” 


and Brutus makes reply: 


‘«No, Cassius: for the eye sees not itself, 
But by reflection, by some other things.” 


In the third scene of the third act of 
Troilus and Cressida (1606-7) Achilles 
says: 


‘* Nor doth the eye itself 
(That most pure spirit of sense) behold itself, 
Not going from itself; but eye to eye oppos’d 
Salutes each other with each other’s form ; 
For speculation turns not to itself, 
Till it hath travell’d and is married there 
Where it may see itself.” 


Again in the same scene (Julius 
Caesar) Cassius says of Cesar: 
‘*Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow 


world, 
Like a colossus ” ; 
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and in the second scene of the fifth act 
of Antony and Cleopatra (1606-7), 
Cleopatra says of Antony: 


‘* His legs bestrid the ocean.” 


Still in the same act and scene 
(Julius Caesar) Cassius says of “the 
envious Casca”: 


‘¢ This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words, 
With better appetite ” ; 


and in the second scene of the second 
act of King Lear (1605-6), Cornwall 
says of the banished Kent: 


‘* This is some fellow 
Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth 
affect 
A saucy roughness.” 


In the first scene of the second act 
(Julius Caesar) Brutus indulges in 
this fine figure: 


‘* Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream: 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council: and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection.” 


Turn to the third scene of the 
second act of Troilus and Cressida, and 
you will find Ulysses saying: 

‘*Imagin’d worth 
Holds in his blood such swollen and hot 
discourse, 
That ’twixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages, 
And batters down himself.” 


Again in the same scene (Julius 
Caesar) we find Brutus saying to his 
fellow conspirators: 

‘* Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily ; 
Let not our looks put on our purposes ; 

But bear it as our Roman actors do, 

With untir’d spirits and formal constancy ”; 


and in the first scene of the fifth act of 
Macbeth, Lady Macbeth enjoins her 
husband 


‘* To beguile the time, 
Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue; look like the inno- 
cent flower, 
But be the serpent under it.” 
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In his oration over the dead body 
of Cesar, act 3, scene 2, Mark Antony 
exclaims: 

‘* The evil that men do, lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones” ; 


and the “honest chronicler” Griffith, 
says of the Cardinal Wolsey, in the 
second scene of the fourth act of King 
Henry VIII (1613): 

‘* Noble madam, 


Men’s evil manners live in brass, their virtues 
We write in water.” 


OTHELLO. 


Othello was written in 1604. In the 
first scene of the second act, “a gentle- 
man” says of the storm which beset 
Othello, on his passage to Cyprus: 


‘It is a high wrought flood ; 
I cannot, ’twixt the heaven and the main, 
Descry a sail. 
Montano.— Methinks, the wind hath spoke 
aloud at land; 
A fuller blast ne’er shook our battlements : 
If it hath ruffian’d so upon the sea, 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on 
them 
Can hold the mortise? 
* * * * * 
Gentleman.— The chiding billow seems to 
pelt the clouds ; 
The wind-shaked surge, with high and mon- 
strous main, 
Seems to cast water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole: 
1 never did like molestation view 
On th’ enchafed flood.” 


Compare this with the Clown’s de- 
scription of the storm in the third 
scene of the third act of Winter’s Tale 
(1610), commencing with his speech, 
“I have seen two such sights by sea 
and by land.” 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Antony and Cleopatra is set down to 
1606-7. In the third scene of the first 
act Cleopatra says to Antony: 

‘** Why should I think you can be mine, and 
true, 
Though you in swearing shake the thronéd 


g ’ 
Who have been false to Fulvia”; 
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and in the third scene of the fourth act 
of Timon of Athens (1607-8), Timon 
says to the courtesans, Phrynia and 
Timandra: 

‘* You are not oathable, 


Although, I know, you'll swear, terribly 
swear, 


Into strong shudders, and to heavenly agues, 
The immortal gods that hear you.” 


In the eighth scene of the fourth act 
of Antony and Cleopatra, Cleopatra 
says to Scarus: 


‘* I'll give thee, friend, 
An armor all of gold; it was a king’s” ; 


and Antony adds: 


‘* He hath deserved it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phoebus’ car.” 


In Cymbeline (1610-12), in the fifth 
scene of the fifth act, lachimo says: 


** And would so had it been a carbuncle 
Of Phcebus’ wheel.” 


CORIOLANUS. 


Following Antony and Cleopatra 
came Coriolanus, in 1607-8. In the 
second scene of the fourth act, Volum- 
nia, the mother of Coriolanus, says: 


‘*T would my son 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, 
His good sword in his hand. , 
Sicinius .— What then? 
Virgilia.— What then? 
He’d make an end of thy posterity ” ; 


In the second scene of the first act 
of Cymbeline, Imogen exclaims: 


‘¢*T would they were in Afric both together ; 
Myself by with a needle, that I might prick 
The goer back.” 


THE TEMPEST. 


The Tempest saw the light in 1610. 
Ferdinand, speaking to -“admir’d 
Miranda,” says in the first scene of the 
third act: 


‘* For several virtues 
Have I liked several woman; never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow’d, 
And put it to the foil: But you, O you, 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best.” 
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Says Paulina to Leontes, concern- 
ing Hermione, in the first scene of the 
fifth act of Winter’s Tale: 

‘If, one by one, you wedded all the world, 


Or, from the all that are, took something 
good 


To make a perfect woman, she you kill’d 
Would be unparallel’d.” 


CYMBELINE. 


Cymbeline, the date of which is else- 
where mentioned, followed The Tem- 
pest. In the fourth scene of the third 
act, Pisanio speaks of slander: 

‘* Whose edge is sharper than the sword”; 

and in the third scene of the second 
act of Winter’s Tale, Paulina has pre- 
cisely the same idea, when she talks of 


‘* Slander, 
Whose sting is sharper than the sword’s.” 
WINTER’S TALE. 


Winter’s Tale was written in 1612. 





SHATTERED IDOLS. 


In the second scene of the first act, 
Leontes says of Hermione: 

‘* Were my wife’s liver 
Infected as her life, she would not live 
The running of one glass. 
Camillo.— Who does infect her? 
Leontes.— Why, he that wears her like her 

medal, hanging 

About his neck, Bohemia.” 


In the second scene of the sec- 
ond act of the last play that Shake- 
speare wrote, King Henry VIII (1613), 
the Duke of Norfolk says of the result 
of the divorce proceedings against 
Queen Catherine, that it will be to 
Henry, 

** A loss of her, 
That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustre.” 


These instances will perhaps suffice. 
It is plain enough that Shakespeare 
often repeated himself; in so doing, he 
might say, in the words of his own 
Shylock: “And it will go hard but I 
will better the instruction.” 





SHATTERED IDOLS. 
By Alice D’Alcho. 


O fair, so bright, 
S That, blinded as I gazed, 
I thought them gods, and then 
A shrine for them I raised; 
And in my wild idolatry 
I bowed the head, I bent the knee, 
In love adoring there. 


Rare gifts I brought, 
Sweet incense day by day— 
Until, before my face, 
In broken shards they lay. 
Oh bitter hour! in agony 
I mourned the things so dear to me, 
In shame and sorrow there. 


One hand of old 
Laid low proud Dagon’s shrine; 
So now, in tenderest love, 
O’erthrew these gods of mine,— 
That I with clearer eyes might see 
How poor the clay that dazzled me, 
And kneel, repenting, there. 
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THE Old South Church in Boston meant from 
the beginning liberty and larger life. It was 
founded by men who felt that the conditions of 
membership in the old First Church were too 
narrow and severe. It is a significant thing that 
it was in the meeting-house of this church, thus 
founded, that the great Boston town-meetings 
were held, which proved more than a match for 
the British ministry and parliament, in the 
struggle which led to the liberty and larger life 
of America. It is significant that it is from the 
present minister of the Old South Church that 
there comes to us to-day the book which is 
destined, if we mistake not, to prove a more dis- 
tinct and definite milestone in the course of New 
England orthodoxy than any other book which 
has appeared during the last half of the century. 
It was ten years after the middle of the century 
that the publication of Darwin’s first great book, 
whose fundamental propositions so quickly affected 
every realm of science, made the doctrine of evo- 
lution the dominant theme of controversy in the 
church which, with ever lessening intensity and 
bitterness and ever growing power, it has remained 
to the present time. The “higher criticism” of 
the Bible had found notable expression before 
then, but it was at about the same time that it 
became wide-spread and influential in church 
circles, although it was twenty years before its 
conclusions were commonly adopted by men 
who still called themselves orthodox. But this 
movement in thought, undoubtedly second in im- 
portance among the agencies which are working 
the present great revolution in religious opinion, 
has been a thing of far less moment than the ad- 
vance of the doctrine of evolution, if it may not 
indeed be viewed simply as one phase of this 
larger doctrine. The doctrine of evolution in- 
volved and compelled a new philosophy of the 
universe, of nature, of human history and of re- 
ligion. Immensely enlarging the realm of sec- 
ondary causes, it undeniably seemed to strike, in 
the form in which it was long chiefly presented, 
at many of the most fundamental moral and re- 
ligious sanctions, It was not strange that the 
church fought it. She fought it stupidly, often 
enough making herself the apologist for views 
which every scientific man clearly saw to be un- 
tenable and false. But her doctors, and much 
more her humbler servants, were undoubtedly 
more painfully conscious than their assailants, 
in a hundred cases, of the inconsistencies and 
difficulties of their positions in the controversy. 
They would not gracefully yield the positions, 
because they could not yet see by what other 
lines the more central principles, which they 
deemed fundamental, and which the new philos- 
ophy seemed to threaten, were to be held. The 
cosmology of Genesis and Adam in Eden were 
vulnerable enough, and becoming grotesque; but 
along with them were teleology, idealism and 
God, — and these to the ordinary mind seemed 
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crowded out in the nebular hypothesis and in the 
hundred milleniums of prehistoric man. The 
new science was commended chiefly by a me- 
chanical philosophy, and seemed best to comport 
with that. Without an idealistic philosophy, 
without teleology, religion cannot live and 
breathe ; and the church, or whatever stands for 
the church in the world, never will and never can 
accept without reserve any revolutionizing new 
scientific theory until it can be stated in a way 
satisfying to the religious and poetic sentiment, 
—and it never ought to. The great significance 
and power fo Mr. Fiske’s two little books, “‘ The 
Destiny of Man” and “The Idea of God,” lay 
precisely in the fact that they did that thing, — 
they stated the doctrine of evolution in the terms 
of an idealistic philosophy and in a manner 
which appealed to the religious imagination, 
The doctrine of evolution was all there, — it was 
never more sweepingly stated; but it was shown 
that this did not displace the teleological view, 
that it gave far more teleology than it took away, 
that it first supplied indeed a rational and grand 
teleology, and that the new doctrine, so far from 
relegating us to automatism or materialism, pre- 
sented a vastly nobler view of divine operation 
than men had ever had before —and this was 
shown with clearness and eloquence and poetic 
fervor and convincing power. Here was recog- 
nized science distinctly on the idealistic and re- 
ligious side. 

Hardly less notable in its way than the work 
of Mr. Fiske was Henry Drummond’s “ Ascent 
of Man,” which was first given to the world in 
the form of lectures at the Lowell Institute in 
Boston. More sharply than anything else since 
the reception of Mr. Fiske’s little books did it 
register a stadium in the progress of thought in the 
American churches,— for we are considering it 
in its American capacity. Here was recognized 
religion distinctly on the scientific side —not 
apologetically and with timid reserves, but as 
confidently and boldly as Mr. Fiske’s books were 
on the religious side. There was nothing new for 
scientific men in Mr. Drummond’s book, touching 
the doctrine of evolution, although as a popular 
exposition of the doctrine it had singular merit 
— clearness, force and literary charm. But for 
masses of men and women in the churches it was 
new, as the work of one whose religion was their 
own, looking at all this dreadful evolution 
through eyes like theirs, and not finding it dread- 
ful at all, but finding in it infinite material and 
provocation for the religious imagination and for 
reverence and worship on vastly higher planes. 

4 x 

Mr. Gorpon’s ‘‘ The Christ of To-day ” seems 
to us destined to prove another of these epoch- 
making books for the American churches. If 


its welcome among them is warm, and the pro- 
test which it arouses but slight, it will show as 
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hardly anything else has done how great has been 
the change in our orthodoxy; for orthodoxy is 
a fluctuating thing, that of one time and place 
being very different from that of another. Among 
the Congregational churches of New England 
during the last twenty years we have heard 
much of “progressive orthodoxy”; but in no 
place recognized as orthodox has the new atti- 
tude toward nature and history and religion com- 
manded by the doctrine of evolution, with refer- 
ence especially to Christ and Christianity, been 
taken so naturally and strikingly as in this book 
from the minister of the Old South Church. 
Books of as great catholicity and breadth we 
have had, but none in which the issue is so 
definitely stated, the argument so close, and the 
spirit so philosophic as here. 

The distance between the point of view of 
any other book ever emanating from the Old 
South pulpit and this book is almost immeasura- 
ble; the difference between the New England 
orthodoxy of fifty years ago and the teaching of 
these pages as signal as the difference between 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican astronomies. The 
writer is fully conscious of it. ‘ A revolution has 
already been acomplished,” he says, “in the 
fundamental thoughts of intelligent believers; 
the church has already moved, almost uncon- 
sciously, but still truly, out of the old narrow 
world into the new and vast world of our mod- 
ern intelligence. All reflective disciples of 
Christ have been moving into a new realm of 
thought and feeling, and like men on an ocean 
voyage, they hardly know how far they have 
come. Thesame sun and moon and stars and sea 
seem to make the fact of progress insignificant; 
but the day arrives when a new territory is 
sighted, and the reality of advance can no longer 
be doubted.” Dr. Gordon’s book is itself such a 
new territory, revealing the reality and extent 
of the advance. The divine coming directly 
from the sound Boston sermon of the day when 
Dr. Gordon was born to this utterance would 
find himself in a foreign land, a new world, from 
whose dialect almost every distinguishing syllable 
of his creed wasabsent. Dr. Gordon quotes with 
sympathy the remark of Hegel, in answer to an 
invitation to give instruction in logic and tradi- 
tional theological opinion, that that would be to 
become “whitewasher and chimney sweep” at 
the same time. ‘“ His conception of the human 
mind,” says Dr. Gordon, “and of God in history 
utterly transcended, and rendered vbsolete for 
him, the traditional German thought in which 
he was bred.” As sharply does Dr. Gordon set 
himself against every peculiar feature of the the- 
ology to which he was bred. “Any one who 
has ever moved within the narrow circle of tradi- 
tional orthodoxy,” he says in one place, where he 
is considering the old theory of salvation and 
damnation, “ will recall the hopeless puzzle that 
the world presented,— will remember how impos- 
sible it was to allow an important influence, or even 
seriously to entertain the nobler impulses of the 
Christian heart.” He not only rejects traditional 
orthodoxy for himself; he arraigns it as directly 
opposed to the spirit and gospel of Christ. 
‘*Take any one of the great systems, from that of 
Augustine to that of the latest champion of New 
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England theology, and compare it, thought for 
thought, position for position, with the conscious- 
ness of Christ, and it will appear that if the one 
is true the other cannot be.” ‘The philosophy 
of Christianity, born amid the wreck of the Roman 
Empire, renewed in the grand contest with the 
corrupt church of the Middle Ages, and that 
seemed adequate to the narrow world of the Pu- 
ritan, is to-day totally inadequate in view of the 
magnitude of the Christian task.” With the 
merciless old New England Calvinism, which 
doomed the majority to eternal death, he will 
make no compromise; he rejects the entire 
scheme. “ Modifications are a mean disguise of 
the issue; they have become an abomination. 
One will answer the call of the human reason and 
conscience by them as soon as but no sooner than 
one can ‘ stop the leak in a frigate with a porous 
plaster.” His philosophy here is absolute 
optimism: every son of God — and such is every 
child of man— must ultimately be saved to God. 
He believes “that, on this side of death or on 
that, God and Christ and the moral universe are 
unchangeably the same; that all the Divine pun- 
ishments are chastisements; that God’s final pur- 
pose in scourging His children is to bring them 
back to Himself; and that even in hell the worm 
must gnaw and the fire burn in the service of the 
Eternal Grace.” 

The old theology, difficult enough with the 
old science, becomes impossible with the new. 
The book of Genesis was based upon the old 
astronomy. “It could have been based on no 
other, for there was then no other.” This is 
now “superseded science,” like the old _his- 
tory of man. “Instead of a race running 
only for six thousand years, we have a humanity 
with a probable history of a hundred thou- 
sand years.’ We live in a universe of which 
the fathers did not dream; we belong to a race 
of which they had but slight conceptions. “The 
past is too great and too brutal to bring within 
the compass of the redemptive movement as 
traditionally conceived; and the simplest way 
out of the difficulty, according to the logic of 


certain writers,’— Dr. Gordon is speaking of 
the expounders of “the new paganism of condi- 
tional immortality,” — “is to suffocate these mul- 


titudinous swarms of prehistoric humanity, tak- 
ing good care to preserve for our own pious 
uses whatever honey they may have hived, in 
the way of laborious invention, noble custom, 
sacred institution, and sweet conquest over the 
wild forces of nature.” The pages of tribute to 
the myriads of the nameless and unknown who 
through the darkness and ignorance of the pre- 
historic ages lived and died to make standing- 
ground for civilization are among the most glow- 
ing in the book; and the complexity of the 
moral process in the race and the individual is 
discussed with precision and power. The princi- 
ple of salvation, says the preacher, can take care 
of itself; it does not need and is not helped by 
any fictitious supports. “Salvation remains ut- 


terly, sternly, eternally ethical, and more than 
that one cannot say... . The worm that never 
dies, the. fire that is unquenched, the utter dark- 
ness full of weeping and gnashing of teeth, all 
tell of one thing, —the horror of unrighteous- 
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ness, the woe of a state which is the negation of 
love.” 


* 
* * 


Dr. GorDON preached the sermon before 
the American Foreign Missionary Society at its 
recent annual convention; and his sermon was a 
noteworthy impeachment of the motives which 
have heretofore been made the most of in mis- 
sionary enterprise. He touches upon the same 
point in his book. “The moment,” he says, 
“that the traditional theology is utilized in devel- 
oping enthusiasm for foreign missions, that mo- 
ment the conscience of the best men turns away 
from the dismal business.” This is in the midst 
of a noble discussion of the relation of Christian- 
ity to the extra-Christian world. Upon this sub- 
ject, however, he says nothing which has not 
been said in substance by Mr. Abbott, Mr. Mun- 
ger, Mr. Smyth, Mr. Gladden and many leading 
men of the liberal wing of his denomination. 
The same may be said of his discussion of inspira- 
tion and the Bible, in which throughout he takes 
the modern, rational view; of the stress which 
used to be laid upon prophecy and miracle in the 
old apologetics we have here nothing whatever. 
His general discussion of evolution is much more 
original and more important. While he urges no 
consideration wholly new, we do not remember to 
have seen anywhere a more forcible and impressive 
presentation of love at work alongside of selfishness 
from the very beginning of the long evolutionary 
struggle, hinting at the self-sacrifice and public 
spirit destined to become the supreme principles 
of religion and society. “There is something 
divine in nature. If in that realm there is a tre- 
mendous egoism, there is also a predominating 
altruism; if in that sphere there is an incessant 
struggle for life, there is beside it,and controlling 
it, the struggle for the life of others. Without 
this unselfishness, that selfishness would defeat 
itself, and the lower animal life of the world 
would perish in a generation. To make possible 
the continuous wrestle for life, we must have in 
nature a parallel devotion to the life of others, an 
increasing disregard for self, an unceasing solici- 
tude for offspring. Throughout the animal world 
we find the amazing facts of fatherhood and 
motherhood, and these convert the lion’s den and 
the tiger’s jungle into centres of self-sacrifice.” 
He returns to this thought in the pages devoted 
to a criticism of Mr. Kidd’s work on “Social Evo- 
lution.” “ Nature is not the realm of wild and 
unmitigated egoism that Mr. Kidd seems to be- 
lieve it tobe. Parentalism is in nature, and that 
is but another name for altruism. The struggle 
for life is not everything; there is a struggle for 
the life of others. Further, the selfish struggle is 
dependent for success upon the unselfish; the 
battle for existence would defeat itself in a single 
generation were it not for the recruiting power of 
the battle for the existence of others.” There 
has been no juster estimate of Mr. Kidd’s book 
and its significance altogether than that con- 
tained in Dr. Gordon’s pages. He recognizes 
Mr. Kidd’s insight into the process of social de- 
velopment and his profound recognition of the 
power of religion in it, so strangely overlooked 
by much contemporary science; but he properly 
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says that “ Mr. Kidd’s reason needs to be con- 
verted.” Reason, to Mr. Kidd, is the critical, 
individualistic understanding which has stood as 
a hindrance in the line of progress marked out by 
the deep, half-conscious religious instincts and 
the providence of God; but reason to Mr. Gor- 
don is “the source of our ideals of truth and 
beauty and goodness, the fountain of the whole 
altruism actual and possible in human life; it is 
the creative centre of all fraternity in the discov- 
ery of reality, of all sympathy in the vision and 
enjoyment of the beautiful, of all brotherhood in 
the duty and privilege of social existence. Rea- 
son is the absolute contradiction of individualism, 
the blessed mother of the forces that declare man 
to be needful to man, that bind life to life and 
all to the Infinite.” 

Everywhere we find in Dr. Gordon’s book this 
good philosophy. Almost all Scotchmen are 
metaphysicians in some sort. Dr. Gordon is a 
Scotchman, and he does not rest until he can 
refer everything back to some ultimate intellectual 
principle. This makes the merit of his book. We 
have many books from the preachers, full of liberal 
and noble feeling; this is a book full of close and 
noble reasoning. It pleads for more careful and 
earnest devotion to philosophic thought on the 
part of religious teachers; and it does a much 
needed service in pointing out the bad meta- 
physics of the late generation of English scien- 
tific men, whose works have been so widely read 
and so influential. ‘* For their accomplishments 
as students of physical science, for their zeal in 
sharing the brilliant results of their investiga- 
tions with the public, and for their power as 
masters of the English tongue, these men de- 
serve great respect. But as philosophic thinkers 
they have been, both for themselves and their 
followers, a lamentable imposture. Their triumph 
in this department has been largely owing to the 
general ignorance upon the ultimate problems of 
thought.” The thoroughness of Dr. Gordon’s 
own philosophical training appeared conspicu- 
ously in his former book, ‘‘ The Witness to Im- 
mortality in Literature, Philosophy and Life”; 
the influence of Plato and Aristotle appears con- 
stantly in the pages of the present work; and 
his tribute to Thomas Hill Green for his final 
showing that, if Humism is to be the dominant 
philosophy, as it is with so many scientific writers 
to-day, nihilism must be the result, is the tribute 
of one who pierces unerringly to true meta- 
physical distinctions. ‘Never before in the 
history of speculation in Great Britain,” he 
says,—and we remember a like remark by 
Martineau,— “ has a similar final piece of criti- 
cal work been done. Others have ccdperated 
with Green at the common task of leading the 
British mind to comprehend the philosophy on 
which it was building the interests of the nation 
and mankind, but for thoroughness and demon- 
strative force his achievement is monumental.” 


* 
* * 


“THE Christ of To-day,” let us not forget, is 
the title of Mr. Gordon’s book; and it is in their 
relation to Christ and Christianity that he studies 
all these problems. Undoubtedly the most im- 
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portant portions of his book are those devoted 
specifically to the discussion of the doctrine of 
the person of Christ. On the one hand, we have 
reiterated emphasis of the view of which the 
following passage, so alien to the spirit of tradi- 
tional orthodoxy, is perhaps as succinct a state- 
ment as any in the book: “ According to habics 
of thought but recently broken up, God had 
only one son. Our race, while in an unfilial 
mood, was not composed of the children of the 
Highest. By nature men belong to the animal 
kingdom; to the kingdom of the spirit they 
belong only by the miracle of regeneration and 
the condescension of the Divine adoption, 
This opinion is no longer preachable or credible 
among thinking men.... If it still lives in 
the schools, it is utterly dead in the great fields 
of militant Christendom. It is the mother of 
fatalism and despair. ... The materialism and 
fatalism underlying the notion of the complete 
animalism of man, prior to the miracle of the 
new birth, are part of an obsolete philosophy 
that fora long time did duty with an equally 
obsolete theology. One may well rejoice over 
the gain that has come in the recognition of 
Christ as the elder brother, humanity’s mighty 
representative, the revealer of the tie that for- 
ever binds every man to the heart of God.” On 
the other hand, while insisting that the za¢ure of 
Christ is the same as that of every son of God, 
as the nature of Homer, however supreme he 
may be, is the same as that of other poets, the 
nature of Michael Angelo the same as that of 
other artists, of Beethoven the same as other 
musicians, of Plato that of other philosophers, 
of Washington that of other patriots, his posi- 
tion is that Christ is forever supreme among the 
sons of God, and this by logical and practical 
necessity, his personality so identified with his 
revelation that the latter grows dim and in- 
effectual as men forget or slight the former in the 
religious life. In the discussion of this point Dr. 
Gordon is frankness itself, as he is indeed in 
every discussion in his book, his utter freedom 
from pride of opinion and his manifest pure love 
of truth and brave desire for truth and ‘complete 
confidence in truth constituting the charm and 
power of his work. He sees clearly enough that 
this point is the crucial one. “Here,” he says, 
“is where we are pushed by the strong Unitarian 
thinker; here is where little has been done, in 
the form of definite and conclusive thinking, to 
arrest his onward march, and while the liberal 
hosts are pressing forward, the orthodox warriors 
are puzzled. Surrender they never will; the 
vital interests that are still renewed out of the 
bosom of Christ make that catastrophe impossible. 
But they see no way open at present by which 
their conviction of the transcendent relation of 
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Christ to God can be pushed into the invincible 
form of reason. Thus we see our difficulty; we 
are sensible of our embarrassment; we recognize 
our problem, — and that is more than half the 
battle. The great point to be determined con- 
cerning Jesus is, whether he is the supreme and 
unique representative of the humanity of God, 
the proper incarnation of the Filial in the being 
of the Infinite.” 

We do not know of any other recent work 
where the issue between‘a philosophical Trinitari- 
anism and philosophical Unitarianism has been so 
clearly defined as in this book of Dr. Gordon’s. 
It will have a great and wholesome influence 
precisely because it is so definite and intellectual. 
It will compel every thoughtful reader to ask him- 
self plain questions, and the controversies which 
it must inevitably provoke in the churches will be 
upon -distinct lines. Men who call themselves 
liberals are constantly impressed by the fact that 
champions of more conservative forms have a 
vastly better philosophy than most of their own 
brethren. The Roman Catholic doctor is con- 
stantly a better philosopher than the Protestant 
doctor. Dr. Gordon’s book is strong by virtue of 
its good philosophy and by virtue especially of its 
powerful grip upon the central truth in the doc- 
trine of the incarnation. That truth is funda- 
mental to vital religion. It is not sufficient for 
the modern liberal preacher to say that all men 
are the sons of God, and think that the matter 
ends there. Unless the man who says it and the 
man to whom it is said can see the truth and em- 
body it as Christ saw and embodied it, he must still 
look outside for it if he would have it efficacious in 
his life and in society. Until the truth can be 
universalized with the same potency that it is now 
particularized, it will continue to be particularized 
— though in ever different form and proportion. 
It is not an object lesson; it is a leaven,— and 
it cannot transcend itself until the lump is leavened. 
Then it will transcend itself. 

We have devoted our attention here strictly to 
the theological features of this theological book. 
It would be profitable to consider Dr. Gor- 
don’s discussion of the social question as 
affected by the new conceptions of Christ and 
his teachings. The section upon the work 
and motives of the preacher in the modern 
world is something to be read by all men in pul- 
pits. And we cannot fail to remark upon the 
literary force and brilliancy of the work, so con- 
spicuously in advance of anything which we have 
had heretofore from Dr. Gordon’s pen. But these 
things are secondary. It is as a theological essay 


that “The Christ of To-day” is important. As 
such it is of high importance intrinsically, and of 
still higher importance as an index of the progress 
of thought in the New England churches. 
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